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*T love you,’* 

said a great mother, 

“I love yon for what you are 


hnotving so well what you are 

And I love yoo more yet, child, 
deeper yet thart ever, child, 

tor what you are going to be, 

knowing so well you ate going far, 

knourng your greatworks are ahead, 

ahead and be)ond, 

yonder and far over yet. 

From TJr Wo 
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PREFACE 


Education should be a broad highway along which chiMcai Irani 
tonard adult citizenship constantly growing in social competence 
and responsibility under the guidance of tlieir teachers Because 
educators have established this goal and because the} recognize its 
urgency in this rapidly clianging world our educational system is 
undergoing marked transformation to provide the improved school 
ing essential to its achievement 

This \olume seeks to define and interpret the newer trends in edu 
cational practice particularly as they have been developed through 
the principles of organized learning and unified teadiing and as they 
relate to child and youth The reader will here find described the 
application and the results of realistic learning experiences at scliool 
he will see how children have helped plan their school life and have 
taken increased responsibility for their own learning Here also are 
reflected the principles of unified learning as applied to relatedness 
jn school activities to unification and synthesis in the school program 
to the selection of subject matter to the teaching of skills to life m 
the school to school community and school parent relations to tram 
mg m intercuUural understanding to pupil guidance and to the 
teachersnew role as a guide in learning Hlustrations presented have 
stood the test of experiment and support the claim that these methods 
yield desired results in pupil achievement and behavior 

This book is designed as a basic text for tcaclier training courses 
jn the theory and methods of elementary education It sliould also 
prove of worth in courses m the principles or foundations of modem 
education curriculum making in elementary and junior high school, 
and guidance and child study in education as well as in courses de 
signed for m service teachers and refresher courses for expen 
enced teachers in the elementary and junior high school grades 
Curriculum committees seeking to improve their educational pro- 
grams will find helpful suggestions both in the text material and in 
the bibliographies Laymen who desire to keep abreast of the newer 
educational methods or who seek to unprove their local schools will 
obtain a fresh point of view from these pages In addition to the 
above qualifications educational libranes should find of particular 
value the extensive reference research and bibliographical matenal 
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made available here. In-service teachers will find this book of almost 
continuous value in their personal libraries when planning and devel- 
oping classroom activities. 

While the greater amount of material here presented applies 
directly to the early school years, the book intentionally cuts across 
the traditional boundaries between elementary and secondary school. 
It does so because these boundaries are now being broken down in 
educational practice and because the principles of learning and teach- 
ing advocated here apply with equal effect throughout the learning 
process. It should be pointed out further that the principles and 
methods of unified learning and of the integrated program also can 
be advantageously applied in educating those children who, too fre- 
quently in the past, have suffered from the rigidity of the traditional 
program — the handicapped, the mentally retarded, and the gifted. 
Of fundamental importance is the fact that, for all groups, sequential 
growth is emphasized throughout the entire period of compulsory' 
education. 

Unless othenvise indicated, where research findings are cited, the 
source has been either The Encyclopaedia of Educational Research 
(Macmillan, 1940), edited by W. S. Monroe, or The Reviews of Edu- 
cational Research, published by the American Educational Research 
Association, Washington, D. C. In the chapter bibliographies will 
be found numerous references which themselves contain extensive 
research and bibliographical material bearing upon the topics indi- 
cated. Additional study aids include questions and problems, de- 
signed for group discussion and written reports, at the end of each 
clrapter. The writer strongly recommends that the study of the text 
be correlated with the observation of the application of these practices 
in school classrooms. 

It is a very real pleasure to acknowledge my obligation to numer- 
ous colleagues and to many classroom teachers whose creative ideas 
for helping children to help themselves along the educational highway 
have proved an invaluable stimulus. I feel a particular debt to those 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators who have studied and de- 
bated various of the issues presented here at educational conferences 
and workshop sessions in Colorado, Kansas, Utah, and Canada dur- 
mg recent summers. Experimental work at the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, inspired many of the ideas 
that appear m these pages. 


New York 
February, 1948 


Gertrude Hildreth 
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Chapter I 

EDUCATION AND LIFE TODA'V 

A tmeler who was asked by a stranger what line he carried 
promptly replied job is directing the energies of America s 
greatest resource He went on to explain that he was a school 
teacher 

There is no question tliat the w orld s gnm har\ cst the In e stock 
the gas and coal supply the forests and waterwajs are sources of 
untold wealth that the energ) forces of nature can be harnessed for 
productive work that will jield immense dividends but controlling 
and utilizing nature s resources requires the trained mind and hand of 
man The world s diildren with their potentialities for creative cn 
deavor are after all the best crop — our greatest national asset— 
for on them depends the development of the worlds resources The 
children mscliool today will be responsible for the world $ peace and 
prosperity tomorrow 

Our Army of Potential Citiaens the Children 

About 2 SOO 000 babies will be born in the United States this>car 
more than d 800 a daj about onceverj IJscconds This coming fall 
over 2 000 000 children will be old enough to enter the clcmcniir) 
•school for the first tunc Altogether there will be alxwt 20000000 
children enrolled m the clcraentarv schools In addition there will 
be a high scliool enrollment of more than 7 000 000 Aiiproximatclj 
5 000 000 jouths, between the ages of 16 and 17» arc nearing adult 
life 

Training this arm> of potential citizens is tnil> a formidable t3«k 
to be shared alike b> home school and communitj 

Each new generation of duldrcn lias been called the equivalent of 
an invasion of savages who must become cnihzcti through the edu 
catuc process The chihlren are c<scniiallv raw material to be con 
V erted bv education into a fmishcil product Like rnimiproveil prop- 

ertv their full valuccannof be realizeduniil their trails and capacities 

arc dcvelopwl rducation is ibeproctss that transforms the iHitera’r, 
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untrained child into a competent, responsible adult with the shills and 
powers that fit him for social participation. ^ 

Children’s minds are so plastic, their behavior so malleable, that 
they can be molded as easily into one sliape as another. Therefore, 
training children through educative procedures so that their potenti- 
alities can be developed most constructively requires continuous atten- 
tion to the essential purposes of education and the goals toward which 
the educative process should be directed. 


Education, the Basis of Social Progress 


Comenius, one of the first “moderns” in education, looked u^n 
education as serving universal needs, a “workshop of humanity, a 
force to create a world of peace and progress. Educated people, he 
believed, create the good life in any community. History proves that 
social and industrial reform ensues when the minds of the people are 
enlightened, 

Thomas Jefferson said, “Educate and inform the mass of the 
people. They are the only sure reliance for the preservation of our 
liberty.” He believed, as have many statesmen from his time down 
to the present, that education was the foundation on which democracy 
was to be established and maintained. The founding fathers affirmed 
that the American social heritage could be transmitted only by educa- 
tion; that the commonwealth could advance only so fast as educa- 
tional opportunities were made available to all. Those pioneers, who 
urged universal compulsory education supported by the state, con- 
tended that no other measure would so certainly guarantee to every 
citizen bis political rights and preserve the ideals a free people cherish. 
Civic un^crslsitdiftg, shsrttt^ ideas, and fntefffgent participation in 
family life could not be attained without educational training and 
knowledge widely disseminated, with every one prepared to defend 
his rights as a citizen. 


The leaders recognized that these objectives could not be realized 
unless the nation’s children acquired certain habits and skills, knowl- 
edge, information, and attitudes that would equip them for their lives 
as citizims of the commonwealth. To learn to participate in groups, 
to acquire tools of communication, to develop social understandings 
and attitudes became the functions of the public schools. The result 
was the establishment of a system of state-supported common schools 
lor mass education so that all citizens could he equipped to understand 
and appreciate the American way of life, and to live the part of 
competent citizens. ^ 
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Universal education becomes a normal function of societv in a 
democratic stale, as Harold Dent and others have pointed out (7) 
In the Lnitcd States of America vre are committed to tlie principle 
that c\cr> child has a right to a wIioTcsome environment m which he 
can achieve a hipp>, satisfying life, and educational opportunities 
w hich w ill aid the child m developing the fullest use of all his capaci 
ties Schools supported by the state normally assume this training 
function follow mg the child s earliest }cars at home The free, tax- 
supported public sciiool IS the basic structure of the American w-ay 
of life 


Education, a Sound Investment 

Education is a sound investment In the United States of Amer- 
ica it IS a multi bilhon-dollar business involving all the children of 
school age, an arm} of uorkers, extensive housing supplies, and 
equipment Ever) home with children in the United States comes 
under the regulator) jurisdiction of local, slate or federal education 
boards I'he total expenditure for educating tliese pupils in the public 
schools is approximately tlirce billion dollars 

In 1938 education for tlie nation as a whole consumed 17 per cent 
of tlie tax dollar as against 25 per cent for mtional defense and 
16 per cent for highways In New York state alone more than 
$1,000000 was spent for education dail) in 1944 The people in our 
country paj more for education than for any other governmental 
Item, except national defense and war expenditures There are m the 
United States approxunately 127,000 school districts having half a 
million board members and emplojing about 1 100 000 teachers 
More than half the nation’s schools 54 per cent of the teadiers 
and 88 per cent of the school buddings are located in the rural 
areas 

In addition to state supported educational institutions there are 
thousands of child welfare institutions and agencies countless com 
munity agencies, boards, and committees, as well as parociiial and 
private institutions whose functions are wholl) or m part educational 
It would be difficult to envisage a more important or more powerful 
instrument for human advancement than the country’s public school 

these figures it is evident that educating children in the 
United States of America is ‘ big business ” Providing good scliool- 
mg for all the children is a mammoth undertaking that offers an 
unparalleled challenge to every community 
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Education and Social Change 

That "The old order changeth, jieldmg place to new” is evident to 
everj generation and in all aspects of life Ever> one is forced to live 
in a changing world Old cnstoms and manners disappear, to be 
replaced by new beliefs, fashions, practices Human energy creates 
these changes through individual and group action Alert people 
do not normally tend to adapt passively to their environment, to fit 
into the existing state of things . but through their effort and ingenuity 
thej manipulate the environment, recreating the world in every sue- 
ceedmg generation 

idences of the tremendous changes that ha\e taken place during 
the past fifty years in science, in A\orking and living conditions are 
everywhere apparent The changes of the past 15 years, or even 
since the beginning of World War 11, are even more phenomenal 
These changes are most striking m family life, technological and 
tcienlific advance, in economic conditions, m social and educational 
welfare. 

The homes m which many of today s middle aged generation \v ere 
bom had no telephone, no electric lights or gas cookstove, no bath- 
room (not even running water), no central heating system, to say 
nothing of an oil burner There were no electric refrigerators or 
quick freeze units for food storage, no garages vv ith high powered 
vehicles, no aluminum cooking utensils no factory canned goods or 
factory made clothes, no air-conditiomng and no radio, victrola or 
television, no sulfa drugs or Mlamm tablets Ko one took trips m 
airplanes The atomic bomb and jet propelled plane had yet to be 
invented- The red plush album on the center table and a set of stereo 
scope views took the place of the movies The younger children 
had small bags of asafetida tied around their necks to scare germs 
away 

The displacement of hand operated tools by pow er machines m this 
industrial age has produced a phenomenal change m our mode of life 
New instruments of precision call for highly skilled operators More 
goods arc produced outside the home Rapid communication of all 
tvpes has shrunk national and world boundaries Mechanical power 
now operates the farm A higher standard of living m terms of 
nntcnal abundance is now possible than was the case a century ago 
Money has a larger place in the transaction of affairs m procuring the 
necessities as well as the luxuries of life. The range of occupations 
has increased 
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“ smrounded by mechanml gadgets not 
'"‘h^Utnted States ft .seat, 

I . a, <”0 articles 

on sale Mater, al cl.ange has accelerated so raptdlj m recent jears 
ttiat ten years today bring clianges comparable to a hundred tears a 
century ago Evcntheprcdncisof 1940arenowoutofdatc sorapid 
has been the im cut, on or improvement of articles and materials under 
wartime pressure InconceivaMes se\eral >ears ago in science and 
in\'ention become promptly outmoded The future promises e\en 
more rapid cinnge witli the de^elopme^t of new sources of energy 
The Atomic Age sets a new pace m invention 


The Changing Scene in Education 

The educational scene is shifting with the rapid changes taking 
place m our world today In 1840 no one had to go to sclioo! today 
education is universal and compulsory In 1821 (here was one public 
high school in the bnited States in 1938 25 600 In 22 years be- 
tween 1917 and 1939 the high school enrollment increased 400 per 
cent In 1869 only two per cent of the population of high school age 
wns enrolled some 80 000 students m contrast with 36 per cent in 
1929 

The former gulf that existed between the educated and uneducated 
IS rapidly passing away Today there is wider dissemination of 
knowledge through the press and a corresponding increase m reading 
matter of all types public library facilities are more w idely av-ailablc 
State supported nursery schools and kindergartens are numerous 
The higher school leaving age lias resulted in more universal high 
school education and m normal times more young people attending 
college There is increased federal aid for education a trend toward 
cijualiaation of educational opportunity Increased funds are avail 
able for universal state supported education for diildren and ^-outh 
and for adult education Boy and Giri ScotA oiganviaivoris the 
spread of children s libraries and museums the publication of books 
for children garden clubs concerts and exhibits government spon 
sored youth agenaes extend educational opportunity more widely 
than ever before 

Goals in Education 

What sort of education is needed to prepare children for Uits new 
day ? What types of school to fit the times m « Inch w e live ? 

The answer is Whatever educational plan best suits the actual 
needs of children in this new age Educational goals are defined m 
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terms of the children themsel\es, dc\elopmental tasks that are incum- 
bent on children groiMng up m the %\orld todaj, the e\er)day prob- 
lems children face in attaining maturity The all indusi\c aim of 
education todaj is to enable each indu idual child to make the best use 
of all his abilities, and to acquire the skills he needs in dail> life so 
that he can become a useful active, contributing member of his com 
munity This general aim subdivides into a series of educational 
objectives, some of which are general and applicable to all children, 
others specific for the individual and formulated in terms of the 
learner and the cultural demands of the society in which he lives 
What are these basic needs of children in terms of personal grow th 
andthesocialculturemwhichthey live? The list mcludes theability 
to meet ones da} b}-da} problems resourcetully , to develop tlie 
capacities and skills that make for competent citizenship to become 
dependable, self responsible, cooperative sociall} well oriented, to 
hecme ‘n “ing the skills of communication , to acquire the 

skills and habits needed for effiaent, healthful living, to develop the 
rapacit) to *ink and act for one’s 'elf to attain vocational onenta- 
tion, to mderstand the operation of soaal and economic forces in 
the vvor d today , to develop the character traits that make for good 
persona adjustment m life, the achievmg of constructive social atti- 
e!aluat,n<i‘^'ni^h'’ as a basis for judging and 

knov!lSof ,t“u T apprleiations, 

ene« tmcu t “"''P'a. aesthetic experi- 

;“ceTrfL!idy‘me:L“!^'"' 

havt^n^tS 

fining concepts of the physical «orld 

relauonswith family members 

^ming to get along wiU, playmates 

^mmg to control the shuations in daily living 

Learning to accept one s sex role 

Geining better command over forms of ™ 
living °> expression needed m daily 
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As adolescence approaches, these same skills need to 
and stili others are to be acquired 


9 

be perfected 


Acliicnn^ the social graces 

Estabhshmg new social relations with others of the same age and of 
both sexes 

Gaining skill in economic and consumer experience 
De% doping broader civic understanding 
Gaining a larger perspectiie of the norid «-e live in 
Refining and extending all physical skills 
Desiring and achiet ing socially responsible behavior 
Gaming pcrspectn e for mating and establishing a family 
Achier mg a philosophy of life 
Preparing m a broad sense for a vocation 


Several developmental goals of education vvill now be considered 
in greater detail 

Personal Growth^Toda) the school recognizes as its larger task 
helping the mdiudualdeielopan integrated well founded personality 
vMth many sided interests, and worthy attitudes and purposes A 
major educational objective is to help every individual live a satisfy 
mg life, to attain his objectives, to solve bis problems reahsticallj to 
face difficulties courageously, to maintain a healthy, well balanced 
attitude toward life to be reasonable and adaptable 

The school seeks to aid personal growth through satisfpng the 
individual s basic urges and wants to be appreciated and recognized, 
to be happy, to achieve, to be sociallv approved to have sufficient 
food and monej , clothing, adequate living facilities and recreation to 
achieve a satisfying family life and release from tension and anxiety 
so far as these can be controlled through more adequate preparation 
for life The attainment of the personal qualities needed for finding 
one's place m life and living usefully from da> to day becomes an 
objective of sdiool training 

Although emotionalized attitudes and responses are learned pn 
manly m the give and take of life outside tlie sdiool, and even before 
school dajs begin, cultivating the emotional life and training m emo 
tional control fall vvithm the province of school training 

Physical Well Being. — Health was formerly considered a wholly 
peraoral matter More recenti} it has become a state-mde and 
nation wide concern because we are social beings A group of eight- 
year-olds nere oserheard debating where m their class newssheet 
health Items should go Finally one member argued that such items 
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belonged in the society column because “it is important for everyom 
to kniv how healthy you are Eaeh person is a huinan 
needing to perform with high efficiency Improving the health ot 
pupils IS an aim of education today Recreation and leisure time pur- 
suits have become the concern of the school 


Ethical Conduct and Personal Integrity. — ^In Colonial da>s the 
founding fathers, fearful of “that old deludcr Satan,’ advocated 
mass education to enable e\eryone to read the Bible in the vernacular 
as the best antidote to evil doing and as a moral safeguard 

Education todaj is related to behav lor and conduct Training chil- 
dren m manners and morals and cuUivalmg ethical ideals are needed 
to keep primitive urges under control and directed into constructive 
channels Teaching children to live according to ethical standards of 
conduct, practicing the Golden Rule, developing personal integrity 
and moral courage are considered goals of education as important 
toda> as ui Colonial turves, for what is the use of a trained mind if the 
energies it controls are not directed toward noble purposes^ Shall 
) outh be permitted to remain self centered or learn to serv e’ Should 
not the school develop m boys and girls their capacity for cooperation 
and self control a high sense of duty and loyalty^ These questions 
the school answers through character training that permeates the 
entire life of the school 


Cultivating the Intellect and Developing the Capacity for Prob- 
lem Solving. — Schools traditionally established to “tram the mmd 
and cultivate the intellect ’ have viewed this objective m an extremely 
narrow way 

The newer ami in training the intellect is not to force children to 
assimihtc fixed knowledge, but to teach Uiem to think creatively, to 
exercise intelligence in everyday matters, to locate and evaluate 
facts to exercise selective judgment, to answer questions, to find 
reasons, and to learn for themselves The pupils are encouraged to 
weigh evidence from which sound conclusions can be drawn, rather 
than merely to memorize factual statements to learn to revise their 
ideas to change their attitudes and points of \ icw 

The modern world needs citizens with creative intelligence rather 
than conventional conformity citizens with the ability to adjust 
intcUigcnlly to new situations rather than to react blindly and inflex- 
ibly according to fixed ideas citizens who are permeable by new ideas, 
With an objective viewpoint, unhampered by superstition or hide- 
bound tradition, with complete freedom in arriving at facts School 
training should help the individual meet new. unpredicted prob- 
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adTquatt established modes of response are in 

A ffoaJ oi modem edacsttoa is to keep ahve the spirit of eager 
wriosity cluldren show on first entering school, and to encourage the 
desire to continue learning The modern world needs people who 
ha\e attained skill in intelligent self-direction, who are resourceful 
and adaptable, who Ime developed flexibility and use initiative in 
choosing and carrying through a course of action 

Another function of education is to extend the pupil s experience 
and understanding, to carry him into wider contacts with natural 
phenomena and w ith medianical forces so that he can understand the 
fundamental principles that control the action of natural forces and 
machines, principles that be might tend not to discover for himself 
to broaden his conception of the vast world m which he lives so that 
he can more effectively deal with his physical environment and utilize 
It for his purposes 

Experiments m education demonstrate that all this can be done 
Without sacrificing factual learning, indeed, more factual mfomia- 
tion than ever will be required to enable the individual to think criti- 
cally and to arrive at sound judgments 


Education for Social Hesponsibility, for Understanding, for Free- 
dom — The learner's soaal relationships and the effectiveness of his 
social partiapation are matters of deep concern to his teachers 
Leaders m education stress the need for emphasis on civic conscious- 
ness, the commonweal, the individuals responsibilities toward the 
group, sensitivity to human relations, his social duties and obligations 
m his home circle, school group, and the larger community, to balance 
any undue emphasis on individual rights Both emphases are needed, 
for the welfare of the individual creates the welfare of the group 
It is important to tram and influence youth toward action that has 
more than narrow self utilitarian value Instead of regimenting 


youth to a Single viewpoint, this means placing children in situations 
which broaden perspective and contribute to mutual understanding 
How to give children an understanding of conlemporarj society 
and social (rends is a continuing challenge to education School ex- 
periences contribute to this goal in a society that considers social and 
economic understanding basic to good citizenship The study of 
social and economic trends aids the school child to understand the 
world in tthicli he lives, prepares him for active citizenship, for toler 
ance and cooperation, helping him to understand the environment in 
which he may at any time find hrmself 
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American educators believe that if a child is to play Ills role as a 
citizen in a democracy, the school must serve as a laboratory in whi* 
the essentials of democratic living are learned and practiced, it is 
their belief tliat the child who practices and prepares for social^ com- 
petence insures his economic future, whether in his work or in his 
home. 


Cultural Interests and Appreciations, Aesthetic Expression^ 
Traditional education has been blind to children’s needs for aesthetic 
experiences. Today educators realize that opportunities for aes- 
thetic experience are indispensable to the learner's fullest growth. 
Acquainting children with art, music, and literature, furnishing op- 
portunities to create as well as to appreciate, not solely for utilitarian 
purposes but for cultural values as well, are comparatively new goals 
in public education. Releasing creative abilities contributes to per- 
sonal adjustments and increases intellectual satisfactions. 

On first thought, encouraging children to be creative may appear 
antithetical to the thorough learning of facts and the acquiring of 
skills. On the contrary, creative results can be achieved only as the 
worker learns skills, becomes habituated to routines, and directs his 
energies toward specific objectives. 

Developing cultural interests, acquiring hobbies, doing creative 
work in the arts gives a person resources within himself for leisure 
time. Cultural interests, in turn, may lead to permanent vocational 
choices. 


Traimng in Skills and Habits, Learning Facts. — Training chil- 
dren to learn facts and skills, inculcating habits of work and study 
are fundamental objectives in every good school. Children achieve 
economic and social competence only to the extent that routines have- 
become established and essential techniques and knowledge needed 
for daily living have been acquired. Gaining knowledge or skills for 
their own sake is not the desired aim, but learning the things that 
have meaning and value for the pupils. 

All children will not develop to the same degree of achievement in 
knowledge and skill, but all need competence in certain fundamental 
skills. These include : 

The ability to work, to cooperate, and to share with others in a group 
io use the mother tongue correctly ; to speak and write effectively 
to plan worl^ to complete work begun, to schedule time economically 
lo develop the special motor and technical skills needed in the arts. 
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To be able to understand and interpret mimlier concepts and rcht.on 
ships , to use numbers with facility m computation, and to under- 
Stand number vocabulary 

To become a competent consumer, to use money ^\lth discretion, to 
plan financial expenditures tobe tlinfty, to care for one’s property 

To learn to interpret pnnted symbols, to learn the skill of readme' 
with understanding to extract material from the printed page tliat 
applies to some problem under investigation 

To collect facts and to make unbiased observations 

To know how to locate and collect information, and to use reference 
matenals efficiently 

To acquire mechanical skills, to dioose and to be able to handle the 
appropriate tools, measunngdcvices and matenals needed in vari- 
ous occupations 

To practice health routines and to understand health pnnaples 

These skills cannot be gained all at once, nor can they be affotted 
specifically to certain years m the diild s life span since nearly every 
one of them represents dcv'clopmental learning that begins m early 
childhood and continues throughout adult life. 

One s education is merely begun at school, not completctl as 
students assume on graduation day or when a given course is finished 
All that the best school can do is to lay a foundation for lifetime 
learning 


Schools in Transition 

No one can deny the merits of the education received by our fore- 
fathers from the devoted teacher in the 'little red school house.” 
Superior teaching can take place even under severest handicaps 
School training m the early daysof our country was directed more 
toward producing the conforming well beliav cd citizen than the vvcH- 
rounded, resourceful mdiv idual defined in the goals just listed 

Today, there is little excuse for limitations in any phase of child- 
hood and youth education The practices that prevailed m pioneering 
days, or e\ en those of a generation ago, are becoming outmoded along 
with old fashioned farm implements, stoves, and laundry equipment 
To continue its contribution to welfare and social progress the scfiool 
cannot remain static m a changing world, using antiquated methods 
and equipment, or instilling ideas long outmoded It must keep pace 
through modermzed methods with social and technological advance 

in the world of today , 

Tittmea child for ibe world of jesterda} would be to tamper lii! 
adjustment to the rapidly chanpng seenc. Etm Cllms b.ro for the 
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world of today is shortsighted How much more ncxihlc in his 
thinking must the youth become who is to attain the greatest del clo|i- 
ment of his capacities and fulfillment of his i isions in the "World of 
Tomorrow ! 

New patterns m schooling arc c\ol\ing which fit the times in 
which we live Reorientation is taking place in education to meet 
the adjustments demanded b) social chingc, a process tint Ins liccn 
greatly accelerated b> the recent world war 

One of the first casualties of war in England was orthodoK cdu* 
cation (7) In America the revolution m educational practices, 
alread} under way before the war, has been further speeded and the 
temporary disruption the war caused in school programs is looked 
upon as a healthy sign for it has opened new educational MStas 
Formal education tends to become remote from the demands of real 


life but the war pressures and opjiortunitics forced education to pro- 
vide more practical learning opportunities for children of all ages 
The war emergency demanded more genuine problem solving on the 
part of >outh, more contact with rcalit), a (lexiblc curriculum to 
allow for emergenc) activities that needed to be earned on student 
cooperation in school enterprises, and closer cooperation among all 
those responsible for the child s welfare The prcinduction courses 
that were initiated in the high school became the entering wedge for 
wholesale reconstruction of the secondary school curriculum changes 
that were needed to fit )oulh for more realistic living m the world 
today 

The post war period calls for genuine rethinking of the educative 
process for modern times making education the positive force it 
should be m developing children and preparing them for their future 
roles as competent citizens 


Modernization of our schools is needed to surround the child with 
more desirable cultural influences to equip him with new skills to 
needs of today, to give him meaningful experiences 
and tasks at school realistic contacts with the community, and fuller 
understand, ng of the world m wh.eh he hves Only then w.II our 

^ f *5 ‘ramng that will insure worthy citizenship 

during school days and later in adult life 

m tamliwe™ >'cs not merely m externals— new styles 

same time meet the demands of social change The chief problem 
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Ijes not m dcciOing wbcOur to matnlaitt a formal program or mtro- 
cluce informalit) mto tin. schools hether to run educational institu 
tions along coinentional or progressne lines but how to create 
tn e\erj comnninitj schools that will promote the childs de\elon 
tnent m the fullest senst of iJh term 

Vision IS required tn the nalioit s educational leaders to plan intel 
ligcntl^ for the childrens jart in tht ncu era Peace tune recon 
slruction repairing the ravages war has wrought and building a new 
world will depend upon the children m school now especial^ the 
children of ^nltrlca Hit extension and miproi ement of editca 
lional opiiortmutics are essential forces in establishing and maintain 
ing the fieace fStc Chapter 13 ) 

educational reform is not to be attained once and for all but 
rather through n continuous program of reconstruction Pidical 
wmos'ations are not so desirable as a continuous examination and 
gradual rcMSion ot teaching practices and the curriculum 

Eclucrtional reform mast come from » iihtn the school through 
the cfTortsof inliglitcutd teachers and administrators Howcier the 
task is not for professional educators alone but a responsibilitj to be 
shared with e\crs eniiglitcncd adult in the community Educational 
progress can take place only so fast as the general public understands 
and subscniics to the school s task and program 

If billions of dollars can be spent m descloping the best roads 
and parkways a nation has eier en/oyed if additional billions haie 
been earmarked for peace lime reconversion projects it seems a mod 
e<t aspiration indeed to demand an all out effort for creating 
institutions to deiclop this country s greatest asset the children grow 
mg up in our midst 

What arc the educative experiences that w til de\ elop the desirable 
personal traits and the si ills needed for social competence^ What 
are tin. essentials of eduntion’ What goes on m the life of a good 
school today’ These questions arise m the minds of every thought 
ful teacher and school patron wheneNcr educational practices are 
under discussion 

The following chapters will outline certain basic principles of the 
psychology of learning and describe the types of learning experiences 
effective m helping children achieve their developmental goals 


QuEsnoN-s AND Topics por Study 
1 Wliat are the functions of the scliool today ’ Wliat is the task of tl e 
school m the Twentieth Century? 
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2 List the objectives of education that will prepare children ior living in 

the post \\ar ^^orId 

3 List the personal cbaractcrisUcs people need tor participating success- 

fullv in modem socict> 

4 List the changes that have taken place m >our community in the past 

tiventy fiNe years Compare the homes in ishich >our parents ^\cre 
’■eared with your own home now In making these comparisons 
do you see much c\idence ol socted change f In the same way 
compare ^ocatlons yesterday and todaj 

5 List the changes that have taken place in the scliools of > our community 

during the past fifty years In wliat wa>s are the schools in >our 
community different from those >ou attended’ In what %va>s have 
they remained unchanged ’ 

6 Can a modernized system of education universally adopted go far 

toward solving our social political and economic problems ’ Invvhat 
ways’ 

7 How w ell are schools w ith which you are acquainted meeting the goals 

of education outlined here’ 

8 Make a summary of the chapter 

9 List five additional questions or exercises based on the chapter 
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Chnptcr 2 

TUV TREND TOWARD UNIFIED LEARNING 
THE education 


Reaction Against Rote Learning 

'1 r idilionally, learning at school has meant memorizing facts and 
Inmcal drill with little reference to meanings This method 
little time m the daily program for children to tvork at clnl 
Hiring iirohlems and it usurps the time children need for more mean- 
' r(ul cxpcritnces Children have ivastcd valuable hours m nican- 
imdess rote learning and in mastering isolated details that never do 
lietottie 1 genuine part of their equipment for solving problems 
Kciding has been taught chiefly as word calling with scant refer 
eiiCL to the meanings words convey Arithmetic has been largely 
nicnitinzation of isolated facts rather than understanding of processes 
ind principles , spelling has been practiced quite apart from the pur- 
poses spelling serves in writing in the content fields, learnings have 
been divorced from the meaningful associations that would help to 
fix them in mind Children have been expected to do considerable 
learning before reaching meanings and comprehension It seems 
astonishing that school lessons which are so predominantly verbal in 
character should have been taught for so long without reference to 


meanings 

Memorizing facts in a mechanical way fails to capitalize the re 
latcdncss among separate facts and items with resultant loss m learn 


mg efliciency From this piecemeal sort of learning there has been 
little carry over to learning and problem sole mg in daily living 

The advantages of meaningful problem solving and relatedncss in 
children s school experiences seeing the details in relation to wholes, 
are now more fully appreciated As a result, a reaction has set m 
against artificial drills and formal lessons that are remote from the 
learners experience and understanding Requiring the memoriza- 
tion of answers to questions without reference to the larger problems 
to which the facts and questions pertain is falling into disrepute as a 
pedagogical method The roles of meaning and undtstanding m 

i8 
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understood and appreciated by educators 

Failure Due to Meaningless Learning 

Children tend to learn imperfectly or not at all unless th(^ grasp 
^pimcant relationships througli their learning experiences at school 
Childrens learning tends to he garbled and senseless when they at 
tempt to learn w ithout understanding A group wJio had recited the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Hag daily were asked one day to write 
it out Some w role, “I pledge a legion to the flag — one nation in the 
fighting,” or similar distortions ( 8 ) 

Children may memorize a statement such as, ‘ The circumference 
of the earth is 25 000 miles,” but they are not likely to retain the fact 
when It IS learned apart from any true understanding of its meaning 
Through experiments with globes and balls they are more likely to 
gam genuine understanding of the concept “circumference of the 
earth ” 

A German school boj, before Jea\ mg for America attempted to 
memorize the names of the clncf American rners and their lengths 
Upon his arrnal in America, m attempting to recite his memonzetl 
knowledge he ga\e the length of the Ohio as 280 miles rather than 
1,2S0 miles, drawing the conclusion that the Hudson was longer ilnn 
the Ohio Later, « hen he had studied American geography m a more 
CQmprehcnsi\e way he was able to gue the correct lengths of all the 
major American rners without Jiesitation (7) 

A young music student was given an etude to practice m\ol\nig 
changing the fingers on the same key He went at the task blindly 
and mechanically, making little progress and heartily disliking the 
exercises until his teacher pointed out the purpose of tlie exercise to 
prepare the hand to reach notes in a higher position From tlien on 
the pupil had no difficulty with the exercise soon mastered the tech- 
nique, and practiced this particular exercise with zest 

A high school girl, who had learned niechamca)]} rather than by 
comprehending meanings, had ditficufty with such a problem as ‘15 
per cent of 80” She was apt to try any one of the four fundamental 
processes at random witliout understandmg the terms ' per cent and 
“of,” or sensing the meaning of the problem 

Sue, aged 13, says that she is not achieving anytlung m junior 
high sdiool mathematics because the teacher gives her mechamcal 
rules to follow and tells her what to do without lier understanding 
why “I'm hindered because (Iiey just dnJl it into me, ' she says 
“Since It makes no sense, I can t remember it There s no logic m it 
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It’s like mechanical wheels going round and round m my head 
I can’t understand it, so it doesn’t stick ” 

Another girl who had recently transferred from a conventional 
school to a more progressive institution, found that the class was 
studying the solar system She boasted that she knew all about the 
topic, having recently studied it m her formal school The study 
had consisted of writing down five statements about the earth and 
solar system in her notebook The teacher had told her that if she 
wrote down the statements and repeated them over and over she 
would know them A test proved that she not only could not recall 
the statements despite having said them over and over, but she did not 
1 now the significance of any of the statements when she read them 
aloud 

Sometimes a strange phenomenon appears a junior high school 
boy, who has no difficulty mastering intricate football signals or base 
ball batting averages, is a failure at school instructed, textbook 
mathematics Children outside of school may learn travel routes, 
automobile mileages, or the names of insects readily enough, but they 
fail to absorb multiplication facts or vocabulary m the reading text 
The difference lies m the meaning the learning has for them, their 
interest and purposefulness in learning 

For a person who knows no Chinese, repeating a Chinese sentence 
on one trial is an impossible feat, whereas repeating an ordinary but 
unfamiliar English sentence is easily accomplished The reason for 
the difference lies m the meaning the content has for the learner 
Real words are similarly easier for the beginning reader to learn than 
word elements 

Such a problem as learning to swim can be attacked mechanicallv 
or Twtb vodersiandijjg so cart any other skiW which the pupif is 
physically and mentally ready to learn 

If the material lacks meaning and significance then the pupil might 
work on and on indefinitely without accomplishing much real learn 
ing e g a child attempting to learn to read by pronouncing separate 
sounds m w ords 


Knowledge of the inventions that stemmed from the Industrial 
Revolution of 18th Century England can be learned the hard way 
through rote practice, or meaningfully m connection with a curncu 
lum unit on the Industrial Revolution In the former case, the lesson 
as It appears on the blackboard is somewhat as follows 

3 Arkrurpht-water frame I 
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7 Witt — steam engjne 

8 Whitney — cotton gm 

9 riiUon— steamboat 

10 Stephenson— steam engine 

11 Howe — sewing machine 


12 Morse — cable 

13 Morse— -telegraph 

14 Bessemer— steel 

15 Bell — telephone 


2r 


Tiiese facts could be more effectively learned m their rich associa- 
tion with e\ents of the period, the conditions that led up to the Indus 
trial Re\o!u(ion the in%cntors and their lives and the meaning of 
each invention for industrial progress Indircctlj, much more would 
be learned than the bare facts of the chief inventions and the names 
of their originators 

Foreign vocabulary may be learned the hard way as a sheer 
memor) feat through attempting to associate each separate word 
\\ ith a meaning or translation The more profitable wa> is to learn 
the meanings of neu words through their recurrence in meaningful 
context 

Something of the Civil War can be learned through memorizing 
the dates of a few battles, but more will be learned, and more per 
manentl) retained, through gaming significant understanding of tlie 
events that led up to the war and took place while the war was in 
progress 

Children learn to read faster and to read witli better comprehen 
Sion when reading is begun with eas} vocabulary expressing familiar 
ideas m the child s own language, the method that insures under- 
standing Upper grade pupils make better progress m fractions 
when their daily lives include concrete experiences dealing with frac 
tional parts of objects, which is the only waj to insure meaningful 
learning 

One teacher could not seem to interest her pupils in tlie topic of 
longitude and time through a conventional textbook study Then 
they became interested m a battleship that was sunk m the Pacific, 
got out globes and maps, and absorbed longitude and time with tre- 
mendous interest 

These illustrations suggest that children learn best when, through 
their own efforts, they attadv problems that are of immediate concern 
to them, problems that arise in their own world at school or m their 
out of school life A unified program that emphasizes meaningful 
problem solving, that capitalizes the inner relationships among vari- 
ous subject areas and skills, contnbutes to econom> and permanence 
in learning, whereas empty verbalisms that result from memorizing 
statements not understood tend to impede the process Learning mean- 
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ingfuUy results in tlie continual development of the learner rather 
than the habit of stereot>ped responses 

The Pupil’s Part in the Learning Process 

Traditionall>, learning at school has been thought of as a senes 
of changes produced m pupils b> direct effort of teachers using force 
and compulsion It ^\as assumed that the child learned best by a 
process of committing facts to heart from material that had been 
preselected and preorganized for him, even predigested by textbook 
makers, teachers, or both 

According to one school of thought, the child’s mind ^\as con- 
sidered to be a blank slate upon which an>thmg could be written at 
the teacher s will The doctniie of passu it> and immobility that pre- 
\aikd m education worked a hardship on the child He demon- 
strated in his unruly behavior how false it was Other erroneous 
conceptions prevailed, for example that punisliment for errors was 
the best way to stimulate impro\ement, or that routine drill was the 
best means for fixing facts m mmd 

Toda>, enlightened teachers view learning as the result of active 
participation b> a pupil who shows readiness for learning, m a situa- 
tion that calls forth the pupil’s effort Mounting evidence suggests 
that the most effective learning takes place, not through passive recep- 
tuit> on the pupil’s part, but by means of purposeful activity In 
fact, learning is viewed as a developmental process closely allied to 
growth, with the child learning most effectively through his efforts 
and strivings in terms of his functional needs Today, the focus is 
on the child as a learner m a stimulating environment, with a teacher 
to guide the process, rather than on enforced lesson learning on the 
part of passive or recalcitrant children, under teacher dictation 
I'ormerlj, the school was more concerned with conformity to 
established patterns Today the pupil is guided through sequential 
experiences that develop his capacities and aid him in using the 
resources of his environment m learning Through workshop and 
laboratory methods the pupils learn, discuss, experiment, execute and 
evaluate, achieving results that have meaning for them 

\he\ved m this way, education becomes growth through guided 
living at school 

The teacher s task, from the modern viewpoint, is not to improve 
children s memorizing abihtv for isolated facts nor to improve chil- 
dren s capacity to learn to think in an abstract sense, but to provide 
meaningful situations m which the pupils must think through their 
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o« n proMcmi and mikc llieir oivn dfduclions The teacher s func 
tifin ts to set the stit,e to arrange conditions that will male it possible 
t\cn neccssarv for children to learn with Untlcrstandinff 

Tins nener interpretation of leacliiiig and learning does not clim 
mate planned lesson learning or drill class discipline or the need for 
rules and regulations to goum conduct as the material m suhsament 
dial ters 11 ill shon hut it sert cs to center the cducatn e process on the 
goals and pnriioscs of the learners 

Tactual learning is not undcrratiied more factual learning than 
e\er js zjccded in modem school studies Orpmized learning pnn 
Ciplcs denionstnti. the econoni> of learning facts m relation to genu 
me problem soUmg 

IVictice IS not elirmnited m modern teaching On the contrar\ 
practice considerot! iiuh<5|cmable to mastery of skill The school 
cluld /iracUcM tnore efTKKMiy toda> brcai^v ,/ }us tcaob/ng- has been 
of a sunicicntl} high standard he understands the purpose of practice 
in the learning he docs 

The need for drill is not denied but drill is reinterpreted in terms 
of organircd learning principles Instead of drill understanding 
comes first aiuli the result that children practice with insight 
Tor example m arithmetic number relations are first sensed through 
many concrete cspcrtcnccs with numliers Then the number facts 
are fixed in mind llirough practice with understanding Unless the 
learning can heguen a meaningful setting it is futile for the child to 


prartice 

The re\olt against rote learning as the chief method m school 
practice and reorientation of school experiences in terms of organ 
iztd learning Iiaie a sound basis in school experimentation child 
de\eIopmcnt principles and new discoveries in the ps}choIogj of 
learning Our older conceptions of how children develop have been 
challenged as i result of scientific child study data and new facts 
derived from such fields as I lolog) psjcliolog) medicine sociology 
and anthropolog) and traditional educational methods have been 
rjnestioned m the light of accumulating evidence concerning develop 
mental and learning processes m childhood The most promising 
reforms in education today reflect this new knowledge of how chil 
dren grow and learn their interests and concerns behavior traits 
and social needs 

School experimentation with unified methods has demonstrated 
the advantages of meaningful problem solving \Mtli the pupils rais 
mg questions and seeking answers for themselves rurthemore 
new experiments m the psjchologyof Jeaming with both child and 
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adult subjects cesponcl.ng under laboratory condemns have demon- 
strated the superiority of learning through meaningful associations 
The unified approach to teaching and learning at school derives 
Its validity from child development principles and relevant data froin 
studies m organized learning (See the data cited m Chapters 3 
and 4 ) 

An lUustration of Unified Learning in Problem Solving 

The sort of realistic problem solving a child achieves m dail> life 
IS the prototype of learning with understanding This can be illus 
trated through the way a child tackles a common problem occurring 
in daily life, such as repairing a bicycle 

The boy discovers that something has gone w rong with his bicycle 
He urgently needs the bic>cle to carry Ins paper route, run errands, 
aid m the scrap dm e, take a trip to the beach, go on a week end camp 
mg trip, or get to school on time Consequently, he is strongly 
motivated to fix the bicycle as soon as possible 

The problem may appear too difficult for him to solve alone If 
so, he consults an adult (at school, the teacher) This consultation 
may call for extensise use of oral language The pupil may already 
ha\e used some pretty strong language on discovering that Ins wheel 
was out of commission He may consult a manual on the mechanism 
of a bicycle, he may need to consult a mail-order catalog to order 
some spare parts I f he cannot understand it all he consults a special- 
ist in bicycle repair work If the problem is quite beyond him he 
may, of course, have the work done by an experienced repair man and 
gi\e no further thought to the matter except for financing the repairs 
If he tackles the job himself, he may do some purposeful writing 
in making out the order for the new parts He gains practice in 
arithmetic as he adds up the cost of repairs or computes measure 
ments Indirectly, he may team a great deal about mechanics about 
the large mail-order house, about manufacturing even about geog 
raphy, as by products of his study of the bicycle repair job He may 
also learn something of the industrial arts and mechanical arts as he 
attempts to make the repairs 

All this stndy and subsequent learning goes on without the boy 
being conscious that he is studying arithmetic, social studies science, 
or the mechanical arts 

His bii^cle problem actually carries him farther into these areas 
and his interest is far greater than the corresponding amount of time 
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spent in text book study of abstract verbal probtans that vouH mean 
little to him or that he visualizes with difficulty 

There are social learnings also The other children in the Mock 
gather and confer with the owner of the bjc)de There is coopera 
tive planning and opportunity for socialized problem solving Sev- 
eral boys may go into the problem w/th him and offer to assist m re 
pairing the wheel They may find that together they can repair the 
damage more easily than when one boy works alone The older boys 
may decide to set up a bicycle repair tmsiness m a small way, or wish 
to go into bicycle repair or other mechanized work as a vocation 
^Vhat IS learned through this experience is retained because it was 
achie\ed through response to direct need The learning was organ- 
izedintemisofagenumeproblem It was unified because all aspects 
of learning bore on a central problem and all were interrelated 

During A summer laaiuontnotecn agsho)sad^le^ed the Mhw- 
ing practical learnings tlirough actual experiences of a meaningful 
kind to cut and pitch hay, cut and tie com, lielp build a wall and roof 
a house, shoot a squirrel or a woodcliuck, skm it and cure the skin 
drive a trud^, plant and cultivate vegetables, milk a cow and a goat, 
raise chickens, handle a boat, drive a horse, ride a bicycle, make 
linoleum blocks, and print photographs The boys undertook all this 
realistic learning wth zest and emerged from their summer expert 
cnees wiUi many new competencies Their parents' regret w as that 
their regular schooling had so httle to offer of this meaningful func 
tional sort 


Unified Learning and the New Education 
In educational practice today there is a swing away from com 
partmentalired subject matter and isolated tcadnng of skills toward 
greater unity in the curriculum This trend which is m harmony 
with the principles of organized learning calls for changes in cur 
nculum planning, programming, classroom organization, and teach 
ing techniques , , , * 

A reorganization of content has been acineved and a more func- 
(.oral learning program has been dexrsed Not only ■•> <[>= 
tary school, but m the high school dnision as nell isolated drill i 
giving way to organized learning in an integrated program of school 

arning has common!, meant learning 
ing arilhinetie, spelling and writing in isolation tn a da, when 
hi^e and commumty ifting conlribnfed more largely than today 
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the child’s education, schools could restrict their work largely to read- 
ing. writing, and arithmetic without much danger of cutting the pupil 
off from fundamental life experienees But today the school must 
be concerned with all the broad phases of child derelopment, not 
solely the intellectual aspects, nor a narrow range of skills Conse- 
quentl), the better schools everywhere have shifted from preoccupa- 
tion ith conventional academic subjects, a narrow range of skills to 
be learned memorization of unrelated facts, and arbitrar) rules and 
assignments, to a broad program of personal intellectual soaal learn- 
ing and living (3) 

The neiver school programs capitalize relatedness in learning ex- 
periences and pupil initiative m the process Education is viewed as a 
way of living the school as “a society, a community of human be- 
ings learning and living together cooperativ el> the best foundation 
for learning to live in a democracy (1,2,4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18). 


The New Trends in Educational Practices 


Translating organized learning principles into school practice 
means rev ision in many features of education These changes relate 
to the organization of subject matter, the selection of school experi- 
ences, the dail> program, the use of texts and other materials of in- 
struction, provision for individual differences, the role of the teacher, 
the structure and use of the sdiool plant and grounds, the place and 
character of drill, the role of the pupil in learning, the nature and 
use of discipline 

1 he new trends are in the direction of 


1 More realistic learning experiences for children centering in prob- 

lem solving * 

2 Relitedness and unification in the teaching of content and skills 

3 More flexible daily schedules 

4 More freedom given to the classroom teacher to work out a pro- 
gram of suitable learning experiences for children 

5 More participation bj pupils in planning and achieving their own 

education 


6 Gtmtcr contribution of the entire hte of the school to the pupil’s 

development 

7 socialization in classroom procedures 
^re use of communitj resources in education 

1 ft i u modem tools and materials of instruction 

around personal development as an 
P“P'' BUidance m 
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11 A better ^-ntliesss of school and home education 

12 Extending educational supervision o\tT all the children upirard 

and downward and articulating all levels of instruction to m 
sure continuous de\eIopment 

All these features mil be discussed at length in the chapters that 
follow 

These features of modem educational practice are not entirel> 
new From time immemorial good teachers have included all of 
tlieni in their work with pupils An^ good teacher who is genuinely 
interested in the children tends to set as a major objective self dis 
covery of the features tliai promote more realistic and rewarding 
learning at school These teachers have not had to wait for pro- 
nouncements from educational psychologists and child-development 
specialists in planning rich learning experiences for children To one 
who closelv observes diddren day after day m the intimate teacher 
pupil relationship these principles are self-evident We are merely 
fortunate in having e\ idcnce from new experiments m learning and 
new development'll data which confirm the things good teachirs have 
always known about how to guide children s learning 

^Vhat bearing do organiacd learning principles and the resulting 
changes in education that lead to unification have on the apparent 
conflict between progressive and conventional education’ Or 
ganued or unified learning borrows from the best phases of both 
Good education is neither staunchly traditional nor rabidly progres 
sive There are features of conventional education eg systematic 
drill that definitely belong in any learning program for children 
features that properly employed result in superior achievement At 
the same time there are features of progressive education eg 
greater pupil participation in planning learning experiences that con 
tribute in hrge measure to child growth 

Background of the Movement Toward Unified Leammg in 
Education 


Learning through organiaed experiences as an educational method 
lias its roots deep ra the past This «as the method tliat the classical 
Greek thinkers considered to be a means of achiesing the free and 


the sixteenth cenlurj Comenios iirole taught and fought to 
modernize the educational practices of hts daj, and to sate Kacliing 
from the formalism into which it had If'" 

pointed out the shortcomings of the format texthookish education so 
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prevalent m his daj and advocated a return to teaching Uiat vvas 
harmonious with natural child development He preached th= right 
of the child to be a child, the philosophy of learning through tfc ex- 
periences, showed contempt for spoken injunctions and prohibitions 
ridiculed formalized recitations based wholly on \Lrbal memoriza- 
tion, and advocated teaching through natural experiences 

Pestalozzi vvas among the first “moderns” who attempted to carry 
out m practice what Rousseau had long advocated in lhcor> Pesta- 
lozzi s chief contribution to education was his doctrine of “Ans- 
chauung’ observation, sense experiences, perception of objects, 
actual experience with real things, opportunities for realistic work 
projects, m place of mere bookishness These were Uie basic prin- 
ciples animating his folk school where natural crafts, the immediate 
environment, practical situations, and problems of immediate con- 
cern to the pupils were featured Frocbcl and Herbart developed 
these ideas still further The latter believed that knowledge was 
derived from experience, insisted on securing the learner’s interest m 
what he was doing, and emphasized concrete experience as the basis 
of all genuine learning achieved by children 

Bronson Alcott, superintendent of the Concord schools in 1859, 
deviated from the essential three R’s to include in his curriculum 
activities of a broadening, semisocial nature, antedating the modem 
education movement in this direction by some 50 or 60 vears 

Franas Parker, principal of the Qumey, Massachusetts, schools 
from 1875 to 1880, adv ocated learning by socializing of school activi- 
ties featuring child interest and activity as the basic principles of 
education Later, in Chicago, he carried on pioneering work which 
effected improvements in curriculum and teaching 

The introduction of industrial arts to offset preoccupation with 
the formal procession of academic studies which generall> prevailed 
m education in America had made some headw aj m the United States 
before 1900, and had broadened the range of sdiool studies Cook- 
1^0 training, arts and crafts were introduced before 

Since 1909, first in the primary grades, later m all the school 
jears, the movement toward organized learning with unified teach- 
ing and problem entered activities has steadilj gamed adherents In 
^erica Ae Wmg exponent of this philosophy has been John 
wW H *''' U-vers.t> of Chicago m 1894 

r I “ University Experimental SchL he enr 
reR^rt V of experience, children’s interests, 

reflective thinking, and the unportance of pupil purposes m the edu- 
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nS.'tal‘’prrce« ^"act.ve 

Dr Dewey lias sketdied education in Utopia, ^Yhcre "the ciders 
arc engaged in ‘tome form of «ork instructive to the children the 
children participating m these same activities, undertaking more 
complex roles m participation as thej mature, assuming more re 
sponsibilit} and cooperation In this program objectives external to 
varying stages are unthinkable " 

Experimental laboratory schools in connection with American 
universities and independent private institutions furthered the new 
lands advocated bj Dene} and practiced at the Chicago sdiool The 
Avery Coonley Sdiool in Illinois is an early and outstanding example, 
the Cit} and Countr) School New York, founded m 1915, another 
The Horace Mann School at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
before 1900 and the Lincoln School since 1917, have been experi 
mental centers m both elementary and secondary education vvliere 
the problem centered unified leadimg philosophy has prevailed The 
‘ Little Red School House New York, is an illustration of expen 
mentation with unihed teaching originating within a public sdiool 


s} stem 

From Dr Dewey's time the movement has been sponsored largely 
by experimental or laboratory schools located in the larger cities, 
where children s opportunities for natural learning through liome re 
sponsibilitics and work cNpenence were limited, where it was obvious 
that only the school could compensate for the deprivation and restric 
tions city liv mg imposed on the young 

Tlie project method, a fitting name for teaching and learning 
through experiences advocated by Trederick Bonser and others 
quickly gamed adherents w ho were seeking an alternative to textbook 
study and recitation as the sole instructional technique for duldren 
Dr Bonser pointed out the values for children of all ages that reside 
fft mri’ worA', 55 fuIWraJ as jwactical since they con 


tribute to well rounded, self suffiaent living 

There always lias been a cimflict between the claims of formal aca 
denne teaching and more realistic learning in education This con 
fiict can now be resolved through unified problem centered education 
m which the activities have cultural meaning yet at the same time 
equip children for practical living Cultural values as well as prac- 
tical values are derived from such topics as 'Invention through 
the ages ” or "From pioneer days to modern times in the United 


Slates 
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Abroad, the Danish-born German educator, Tredenck ' 

whose teaching exempiifies the humanistic outlook, ‘ 

rugged, virile qualities of pioneering life for childhood educat , 
contrasting these values with the devitalized attempts in urban co - 
munities to make children learn something for which they saw n 


In primitive society, as in early pioneer days, the growing-up 
process and education were identical. Furthermore, there was no 
artificial separation of children from adults in daily life. Children 
participated with the elders in the buffalo hunt, in tilling the fields, in 
community ceremonies, Cliildren learned directly from life experi- 
ences, through participation in daily enterprises in field and shop ; 
not indirectly, as now, through segregated activities in educational 
institutions under professional teachers. Today, the family house- 
hold represents a narrow environment, in contrast to that afforded 
by a modern school. Even the local community may represent activi- 
ties and ways of living that afford little contact with the larger world. 

Paulsen believed that the domestic country life of a former day 
had far more to contribute to the child's functional, realistic growth 
than modern city life where everything the child sees is already com- 
pleted instead of in process, and only the external final products are 
obvious; where the zoo and museum have supplanted natural things 
in the wild state, where materials in process of construction or use 
arc seldom experienced at first hand and where learning at school is 
ovcr-intellectualized. He believed that the country child had an ad- 
vantage through his direct contact with natural things. 

Dewey, Paulsen, and others asserted that education and life are 
interwoven, that all tlie true functions of education are identical with 
life UseU. Education, they believed, could have no meaning apart 
from the individual’s day-to-day concerns. Education consists of 
the sum total of the interactions between the child's behavior re- 
sponses and tile directional influences that play upon him, whether 
formal or informal, intentional or not, planned or chance circum- 
stances. The curriculum is life itself; the teachers are all the elders 
in the community who influence children. 

In France as early as 1905 Alfred Binct used the term “centers of 
interest to denote unified school experiences involving lifelike tasks. 
He noted that learning was more rapid when content was organized 
in sucji a way as to promote meaningful problem solving. 

. .1” Mme. Slontcssori demanded more freedom for child- 
mitiated activity at school, and in Belgium Dr. Decroly developed his 
own unique methods for Ywitting the activity doctrine into practice. 
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Dr. Decroly used Hie apt terra, “Education Global" to describe bis 
Idea of school e.xperiences as a total, integrated, -learnmg process 
More recently A Ferriere lias desenbed the mosement as it spread 
oscr Europe (5). 

The Ncu Education rellouship, internationally, and the Amm- 
an Education rdloiisliip, m the United Slates, have pushed well 
ahead of current practice m advocating evpencntial learning for 
cluldren and jouth !icrc and abroad 

Various terms ha^ e been usetj m Tcfernng to tbe newer-ty pe learn- 
inff programs “Project Teaching was the popular term applied m 
the tarly Twenties to actiMties centering about unified studies that 
tended to reach bejond subject matter boundaries and employed con- 
crete experiencing “Problem centered teaching,” “unified teach- 
ing,” “centers of interest, and * units of work” represent variations 
in terniinolog)’, widelj applied for o\cr Iwent) years either to the 
total process or selected phases, and con\ey the notion of broad 
integration among content fields and skills Donalda Dickie, the 
Canadian educator, has proposed “Enterprises” as an alternate to 
"projects” (4) , and the most general term of all, "activities,” has 
developed from the current interest m “activity teaching" in the ele- 
mentary grades Organized learning and unified teaclung m high 
school more commonlj are called “Core Courses,” “General ‘ or ‘in- 
tegrated Courses," suggesting the synthesis of content and skills 
from Various subject fields 

Organized learning through the unified, problem centered cur- 
riculum is appropriate for tJic entire span of the child’s school life, for 
earlier and later jears, for slow and bright pupils Although the 
pioneering work with unified teaching has been carried on for the 
most part with urban children the methods are equally well adapted 
to rural schools 


Questions and Topics tor Study 
I. In what v\ ays are the new er trends in education more closely la harmony 
wiffi organrmf .mof.ples than Ira 

ditional school practices? Give actual dlustrations from current 

Z WhaHactors have produced the trend toward organized learning and 
unified teaclung m the schools? OuUine the histonca! background 
of ihemovement i-j , 

3 Summanze the contnbutions to njodera education of one of the leaders 

4 . Ob“e“'eTdtj'''s work m a inixfen. srhool and dMcriba all the chaajes 
from traditional methods 
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Rate your oxvn school according to the ne^^er trends in education indi- 
catL m th.s ctopter What changes tvould you make m your =*0^ 
it you wished to bring the methods into harmony with the new 

EsdiTate^he schools you attended as a child in terms of opportunity 
for meaningful learning and relatedness in learning experiences 


Ivlake a summary of the chapter . u . 

List five additional questions and exercises based on the chapter 
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Chapter 3 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF UNIFIED 
LEARNING 

I PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZED LEARNING 


Learning has been defined as ‘the change m performance nith 
practice , it is tlie process b> whicli behavior is modified, by nhich 
new knowledge ideas and attitudes arc acquired and by which skills 
are perfected It is tJirou^li learning that ^tjced^act^ become 
ha bitua l and performance becomesTncreaiingl/^oficjent 

Certain condltfons a^!cct and controllfie' learning process First, 
there must be a learner with ment al plasiiciji Learning involves 
stimul i, drives motivating factors , gogs, and nienior^grVveH~as 
activ c ment^f^ponse on the part of the learner 

There must b e oppo rtunif>~fdf repeat ed ex periences as well_as 
jmaterrair'for''practice Previous experience affects what will be 
learncdllTuniow it will be learned Certain concomitant physiologi 
cal responses ordinarily accompany the learner’s mental reactions 
The psychological interaction of pupil and teacher is a factor m the 
learning process 

Progress in learning depends to some extent on learning aptitude, 
on native capacity, as well as on interest motivation mind set, effort, 
and a goal seeking attitude Personal traits and physiological condi- 
tions have a bearing on the way m which children learn and the re- 
sults that are attained Individual differences in all tliese traits are 
inevitable Children of similar age do not all have equal capaaty for 
learning Reward or pumsfuhenrfeTffie learner during or at the 
conclusion of practice has an effect on subsequent practice In the 
normal clnld, increasing age implies increasing capaaty to learn, to 
think, and to solve problems of mcreasing complexity 

Learning is achieved by children pnncip allyjnjv^vays 

1 "incid^tally or indirectjy m the course of dev-elopment as response 
■~IonrunctiOT^~neeas An jUustration is learning the mother 
tongue Each experience the child has and every situation to 
which he attends teaches something whether he is intent on 
learning or not 


3S 
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2 As the result of direct effort to learn through a senes of expen- 
ences planned and directed by parents or trained ‘eachws 
Illustrations : a girl learning to do house work to help her rnotner 
or a boy helping his father in the store ; learning the multiplica- 
tion facts or learning to read at school. 


Basic Principles 


Many experiments conducted within the past twenty years have 
proved that learning with urderstanding is the onlj\genuineJorni_of 
learning. Children, and adults as w ell, have a hard time learning any- 
Tliing they do not understand. In fact, anything that contributes to 
meaning tends to aid learning. Almost invariably, experimentation 
has proved that learning by rote through mechanical repetition is an 
uneconomical method. Through logical methods in which the learner 
can see his problem as a whole, ideational material can be assimilated 
better, learning is faster and easier, there is greater transfer to new 
learning, the learning is longer retained, results are more satisfac- 
tory to the learner, and the subject’s attitude while learning is su- 
perior. The learner makes a more active attack on his problem and 
tends to persist in his effort to learn, and the learning tends to be 
more permanent than learning by mechanical methods. Learning in 
context, in contrast with learning isolated items piecemeal, assists in 
achieving relatedness and organization which facilitates psychologi- 
cal assimilation. There is considerable experimental evidence to sup- 
port these conclusions. 


Early tachistoscope expgriments p roved that words ^e easietJo 
re ^H an d rem ember than n onse nse syllables ; that w’ords are easier 
to reiwmber^^vJiM diey ^re ^mWne^in sentences (35)^ Appre- 
JjcnsJon of letters com^ned in words si as found to~be greater than 
apprehension of unconneef^ letters. Early reading experiments 
shoived that learning to read progre^ed fa ster when whole wor^ 
ra ther t han m eaningle ss, detached, sound ele ments were used as the 
basis oT practice. In Turning Morse code, early experiments showed 
that there was quicker learning for connected discourse than for 
words and letters. Organization proved to be an aid to learning. 

Wren Grins^d (15) has reported experiments in learning Ger- 
man by tivo different methods: (1) by looking up formal lists and 
{2) b>:r^gi o r meaning andlooking up only the unknown words. 
He found the contextual method superior to the word-list method, 
both in immediate and delayed recall 

In tcacliing tjTlng, Mildred Clark and D. A. Worcester (6) have 
found the SOTtence-umt inethod superior to the word-unit method, 
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possible additional proof that organization aids learning, and J W 
Barton discos cred that it was more expedient to teach typing by 
thought isolated letters or meantngfess units (IJ 

Esther Swenson (32} has reported that primary children who 
\serc taught the number combinations by a generalization process 
had an advantage oier those taught by drill Following extensive 
experimentation in arithmetic, W A Brownell criticized the o%er* 
tmplnsis on repetitive practice in contrast to relational thinking in 
arithmetic. He concluded — 

TJie reasonable course of aclion to adopt m teaching' aritlimetic would 
seem to be (hat whicii makes the largest possible use of childrens 
capacity for generalization Tlie teacher should not depend on drill as 
tlic sole mctlioil but on the understanding of facts and processes{3) 


Grace JfcGeoch s experiments (25) have demonstrated that those 
who used meaningful methods m learning to run a maze made more 
rapid progress than iliose who employed a more limited verba! method 
J Goodwin Lotus Long, and Livingston WcJcIi (14) found that 
word_associations having a species genus relationship were more 
effectively recallecfthan unrelated words 

In experiments conducted by W C Langer (21), the subjects in a 
learning experiment were given the task of learning which one of 
visual stimuli corresponded to each of ten telegraphic keys, a task 
devoid of anj original meaning for tlie learner In the course of 
learning, the subjects made continuous voluntary attempts to organize 
tlie mitcnal, a process which the experimenter refers to as sdiema- 
tjzation Arbitrary assocmtions tended to be converted gradually 
into meaningful associations Joy P Guilford (16) showed that it 
was more difficult for subjects to learn a series of items m whicli 
tliere w as no apparent organization than to learn a senes follow mg 
some rule or principle in whicJi a form or plan couJd be discovered 
P ercep tion, the psychological^ groews basjc in all learning and 
con^^arehlTng Is by its very nature an organizing process, as 
the Gestalt psychologists have shown (36) In seeing a picture or 
hearing a song we perceive not isolated colored bits or separate notes 
in musical Jiannony, but we apprehend Uie colors or sounds in mean- 


ingful units . . , 

According to the Gestalt psychologists, learning is most successful 
througli reasoned respons^or,^^Mized reaction to the material to 
be used , *m5tR5rwrds. through the use and dev elopment of a um/y^ 
mg factor termed ms.ght Tlie tamer does .tot profit from expen 
enc« unless' they' l^cfio insight or understanding 
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It proves to be eas.er to form assoc.at.ons between data tl;“‘ 
some natural or learned relauon. for example, the 

table,” than between words chosen at random, chair map, 

sense syllables The more related the learner s experiences, the bet- 
ter they are retained and the more fully thc> enter into behavior 
Both adults and children are loath to learn senseless material, and 
become exasperated with meaningless tasks Instead of continuing 
artificial or arbitrary repetition, they try to achieve an understanding 
of principles Learning mechanically proves to be a difficult and irk- 
some task Children either soon give up or try to invest the routine, 
meaningless job with meaning 


An Experiment with Pu 22 le Solving. — In order to compare prob- 
lem solving by school children under conditions that afforded under- 
standing and conditions that did not, the writer (18) used colored 
Jigsaw puzzles m an experimental test situation The following con- 
clusions were reached 


1 A reliable difference was found between the lime required for 

puzzle solving with understanding versus blind puzzle solving, 
a difference in favor of the former 

2 The number of moves was fewer when children worked with in- 

sight The experience of seeing the whole puzzle beforehand 
apparently aided the child in thinking m an organized way and 
saved much random fumbling 

3 In their attitude while solving puzzles meaningfully the children 

indicated that this process \vas more enjojable, easier, more 
interesting than blind puzzle solving which often left them 
bewildered 

4 They talked more when working the meaningful puzzles, verbaliz 

ing the moves a process which seemed to aid the solution They 
did more thinking and intelligent questioning, judging from 
their behavior and comments 

5 Working a puzzle with understanding of its content m contrast 

to random manipulation had some carry over to the next puzzle 
whether or not it was presented with instruction judging from 
the childrens comments their increased confidence and the 
tendency to look for meaningful relationships 

These results prove, at least so far as puzzle solving is concerned, 
that giving ch^^en an.oy^all view of thejvho^ rather than requir- 
ing them to work m the dark^” results ^ess random trial and-error 
attack morejendency to work with unfetandinglnd insightTbetter 
wotoanship and more willing attitude " 
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Recent Experiments in Orgaitixed Learning 

Among the most significant recent studies in organired learning 
are tJio^e contjijcfcd and dcscriljed by George Katona (20) He ca\e 
adult subjects card tricks and match tricks to do number ‘ieries and 
nonsense S) ilables to memorize Although none of the expenmenta) 
work uas done nith children the implications of the findings for 
younger subjects were pointed out This research uas undertaken 
to clanfj the role of organization m the learning process The con 
elusion reached «as that the most successful learning proceeds bj 
grasping meanings 

Katona found that the subjects ulio learned by understanding 
%vere superior in retaining old knowledge and in solving neu’ prob 
It^s, compared with those who tried to leam by memorizing He 
found that there was little loss in learning when problems were solved 
through dlSCO^enng principles and that learning v\ ith understanding 
had more transfer effect or carrj over than learning mecliamcally 
Dr Katoni found that learning became easier with organization 
and answers were given with greater certainty Furthermore, m 
learning bj understanding the learner was m a more favorable posi- 
tion to correct his errors than when he learned by rote memory 
It IS sometimes asserted that memorizing is a first necessary step 
in learning bj understanding that organization depends on a great 
amount of memorized knowledge Katona did not find tins to be 
so For example, leawng was possible vv ithout repetihon of a num 
her senes if it was organized so as to have meaning jfor the learner 
He fmind,~as other experimenters have done, that the subjects w ere 
inclined to stop memorizing a meaningless senes Instead of repeat 
fng artificial groups, tliey wanted to achieve an understanding through 
discov ermg a principle 

In later experiments, Katona (19) found that final scores made 
by a group of students reading a text organized around a principle 
were better than those of a group reading a text based upon an 
enumeration of facts 


Drill and Repetition^Katona found that learning ^jinders^d 
.nsr could occur n.ttout rqStition, but that m many cases single ex- 
ptSiTre svas msSfficenf He state that the notion tint repetj^s 
not needed in learning is fa^ 

— -gr^JdftSmpetition in skill acquiring situations is not repeti- 
tion of one set of identical elements, rather it is a gradual develop- 
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ment of structural features. The learner does not do the same tiling 
over and over. On the contrary, he is always passing on to a more 
advanced stage of performance. The effects of mechanical miOT- 
orization and drill, on the contrary, arc restricted to spccillc materials 
and therefore do not help to bring about organization of new 
situations. 


Applicability— One test of learning must always be lU applica- 
bility. Integrated, organi 2 C<i learning shows up better on this test 
than mechanical learning, according to Katona. Can tlic learner 
four weeks later find the square root of numbers other than of 15/ 
which he has practiced? The person who memorizes is helpless when 
confronted with a new task. The organizer’ can handle it because 
meaningful learning is applicable and more lasting. Dr. Katona 
concluded: Learning by understanding proved to be a much better 
method tlian learning by stereotyped repetitions, if the ability to solve 
new tasks is the criterion of learning. Meaningful learning resu^ 
in the acquisition of integrated knowledge which is usable u nder dH* 
'ferent clrcumstancesT'” ' ‘ 


Retention. — One question Katona considered was: “Which per- 
sists longer — words and numbers memorized by frequent repetition 
or the same material as a well understood part of a m^nlngful .whole? 
Experimental evidence points to thelecond alternative 7 . In 
memorizing, earlier results were better than the later ones. In under- 
standing, average performance after several weeks was as good as the 
first. Immediately after training there was a slower rate of decay of 
the traces formed by learning by understanding than of the traces 
formed by memorizing. 

It was found that retention of well understood tasks remained 
high even without intermediate practice. Forgetting did not begin 
immediately. Quick and easy senseless learning resulted in brief 
retention of one trick; slower and more difficult understanding yielded 
knowledge applicable to many variations of the trick even after a 
long period of time. 


In summary, I^na demonstrated that learning with understand- 
ing, and attacking pobtems by noting relationships, improved reten- 
tion and applicahiliD' of the new learning; that drill and repetition 
were ne eded m organized^Iearninl; that learning with understandn^ 
was a gradual process, and that there was more chance for pupifaTs- 
covery of ^£>r in working with meaningful than with meaningless 
material. T^e discovery of relationships in the material was a dis^ 
tinct aid to learning. 
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Dr Katona’s experiments indicate the value to the tamer of learn 
mg through actual contact ivitli things and through first hand experi 
mentation A good teacher assists by showing the child how to at- 
tack a problem, and through guing instructjon in technique 

Successful expenmentalion with organized learning has focused 
attention within recent >ears on this newer method of presenting 
subject matter in the classroom The implications of organized 
learning for classroom method have been indicated by Decroly m the 
languagearts (the global method) (9) 

May Seagoc conducted a number of experiments m whole part 
learning in n hicli instructional material was used m the social studies, 
Trench, manuscript writing and the learning of a nonsense poem 
( 31 ) In teadnng social studies material supcriontj was demon 
Slratcd for closelj integrated units In French the context method 
proved to be superior to segregated vocabulary learning In manu- 
script writing there was a consistent (hough slight superiority for 
the whole method and similarly in learning a nonsense poem the dif- 
ferences in the two methods were slight but in favor of ‘whole’ 
learning Learning proved to be better when the learner understood 
his problem as a whole 

Seagoc concluded that ' in curriculum making the present empha 
SIS on integration would seem to have justification within limits 
Integrated wholes are more economical m eventual master} and re- 
tention The ^election of lifelike units w ithm the grasp of the learner 
would seem justified " Scagoe observed however, that a so-called 
unit could have relationship or be taught m organized fashion or not, 
depending upon the teachers skill and insiglit Calling the organ 
ized matcrnl a unit does not make it so What is done by the teachers 
and pupils m working on the unit determine^ whether organized 
learning will take place 

John r Dashiell (8) has concluded that Icarnuig through seeing 
and using relationships is always more possible when— 


The learner is more mature more mteUigent more accustomed to 

meeting problems through rejection 

He IS fairly well acquainted with the problem or can relate it to other 
problems with which he is familiar 
Both the problem and the goal are withm the perception and compre- 
hension range of the learner , ,, , 

The problem ts chiefl} one that lends itself to learning with insight 
for the reasons given above 

In tan.,ng almost any ak.ll rdatednw can be cap.tal.ccd to 
advantage The better or more experienced student tends to do 
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maximum amount of organizing as he learns. Good learners work- 
ing in a familiar field, e.g., music, do more organizing. 

Meaningful learning does not necessarily take place all of a sudden 
or come in a flash. It may require considerable trial and error, de- 
pending on the maturity of the learner and the difficulty of the task. 
The learner must go into the problem far enough to see its interrela- 
tionships and implications. A child who does not reach this state falls 
back of necessity on trial and error. Errors in inference may arise 
from inadequacy in the pupil’s experience or background.. 


The Goal-Seeking Attitude in Learning 

According to Dashiell the most effective learning takes place 
when the learner is goal-seeking, provided with objectives he is seek- 
ing to attain, and has a clear view of his goals. Behavior in general 
moves in the direction of need satisfaction. Learning is most success- 
ful when one has a purpose in learning and when that purpose arise^ 
from deep-seated needs. ' - - - - 


Developmental Learning 

Learning is an integral phase of child development for it plays a 
part in all behavioral growih. Learning takes place concomitantly 
with the growth of the organism, for the whole grow'th process is a 
fonvard-moving series of changes. From one stage to the next, as 
age increases, the normal child is able to do what he had not suc- 
ceeded in doing previously. Developmental learning takes place 
through an aggregation of impressions, each new experience con- 
tributing something to improved skills, sharpening of perception, and 
enlarging concepts. 

^ Developmental learning shows several predominant characteris- 
tics: 


It is essentially organized learning 

self-initiated, incidental rather than consciously 

It tends to be strongly purposive and goal seeking 

S^e within ft dependent upon maturation taking 

Bv dSS r 'Without 

By dehnition, readiness is invariably present 

childhood, can be identified in de- 

to SiSiT W walk and talk, 

t^ d st.ngu,sh the real from the fanciful, to make social adjust- 
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Parmts and teachers can plate confidence in maturation 
forces to produce favorable changes m children’s behavior 


Incidental, Spontaneous Learning 


Every chiM tends to learn from whatever he is doing Spon- 
taneous learning is not characterized by direct effort to memorize 
something or to improve a skill, but is the cliild s normal response to 
the cverjday situations he meets For example, a boy might learn 
considerable about current events, even about dogs and their habits 
while carrying a newspaper route He would be pretty certain to 
absorb considerable geograph) in a trip across the United States 
Spontaneous learning often takes the form of unconscious imitation 
of the cliilds elders eg, in learning to tip one’s cap on meeting 
friends, eating w ith the right hand, or using certain linguistic expres- 
sions Spontaneous learnings are sometimes achieved concomi- 
tantlj while direct learning ts m progress, c g improving m habits of 
neatness during arithmetic lessons 

A httle girl, six and a half years of age, could do "4 plus 4" with- 
out havnng been taught Her father asked how she knew She said, 
"I always count the children during rest period Two rows of cots, 
four children to a row ’ Although the word "gang’ does not occur 
in any course of study, by grade IV 9S per cent of all children can 
spell It Cluldren normally ieam through their spontaneous ques 
tions One seven-year old, who had been raised abroad and knew 
tJiree languages, made rapid strides in learning English when she 
came to America She was observed continually asking her mother 
"How do jou spell—’ ’ "How do you say — ’’’ ' How do you 


know that——— ? ' 

A sailor said that w hilc he was adrift on a raft he realized "all of 
a sudden’’ that his very life depended upon what he had learned 
incidentally while plaj mg hooky from school 1 

Far more incidental learning takes place than teadiers realize 
It outweighs in amount all formal learning through lessons Even 
during the school jears children’s most genuine learnings are 
largely informal, spontaneous, or indirect This generalization ap- 
plies equally to learning habits, facts concepts, and attitudes 

In this natural sort of learning, an organizing process takes place 
as the child reacts to environmental situations This is inevitable 
since he is responding to total, meaningful situations If they vvere 
not tneanmjful he tvouH not be respondinff to these situations but to 
Others more m harmony with his concerns Spontaneous learning is 
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highly effective because it is purposeful and organized. The child 
derives the principles of what he is learning for himself; he learns 
selectively, unconsciously. There are no external goals or standards 
to be met; the child sets his own problems and goals for learning. 
The learning is done in response to the child's inner needs and basic 
drives. 

Spontaneous learning is often the child’s most successful method, 
because he is invariably “ready” for his own self-initiated learning 
tasks. 


Interest and Effort as Motivating Factors in Learning 


Some years ago Dr. Dewey made a classic pronouncement about 
interest and effort in learning that was at variance with the currently 
accepted view of the subject (11). He saw interest and effort as 
complementary, not opposing concepts and asserted that effort was 
genuinely exerted only when the learner’s or worker’s interest was 
fully aroused, that interest furnished the motive power for effort. 
Before that time educators generally believed that interest and effort 
were contradictory terms, that effort was made only when the learning 
task was difficult, disagreeable, or distasteful. Today educators view 
interest and effort as mutually related factors in learning rather than 
two opposing forces. 

A still newer interpretation identifies interest and effort with learn- 
ing through understanding. The individual is readily motivated to 
learn whatever he identifies as meaningful for him. This is a gen- 
eral assumption for which there are many exceptions but in general 
its basic truth can be demonstrated. Who has not seen children work- 
ing as though their lives depended upon it, working beyond the 
normal fatigue point, even without heeding visceral needs, disregard- 
ing cold and hunger, when they were engaged in genuinely worth- 
^yhlle tasks centering about their own concerns ? The desirable quali- 
ties, concentration and attention, are intrinsic in meanimrful learning 
situations. — “ — ~ ° — 


If the child ran do the task (and he can if it lies within his range of 

in it and will make the 
necessary effort to learn A teacher may say of a child, “His difS- 
y m earning to read is that he cannot concentrate " The truer 
rated HeTe ^1 '■ “"'^'ntrate berause he is uninter- 
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Interest is largely a matter of identifying one's self with Uie prob 
c u A altogether nmnteTested m studying about 

bouth America, jet when hts unde left on a business trip for Latin 
i^rencan countries the child showed the most a\id curiositj to learn 
all he could about the countries his unde visited Onldrcn w iK prac- 
tice w ith enthusiasm w hen something seems important to them 
There is no such tiling as interest, attention, or concentration m 
the abstract sense Interest is atwajs directed toward something, 
concentration means application to some speafic task 

Learning ivith understanding supplies its own intrinsic rewards 
Praise or punishment as stimulant to or deterrent from learning be- 
comes unnecessary, and hence their use outside of Jaboratorj experi- 
ments need scared} be considered Organized learning supplies its 
own motivation ob\iating the necessity for artificial stimulus to make 
the mdiv idtial desire to leam 

Readiness for Learning 

By readiness for learning is meant a condition of the mdiwduil 
learner mentally and organically, that makes it possible for him to 
progress in learning Readiness may be expressed m terms of ade- 
quate mental maturity psjcho motor adjustment and dc\elopment, 
maturity of sensory equipment, and fa\orablc attitude or mind «et 
The “ready” individual has the requisite background to assimilate 
the new learning whether it is in terms of skills facts or atimidcs 
It IS easy to understand how important readiness is from con- 
clusions of experiments in organized learning Readiness might be 
reinterpreted as the condition which enables the learner (o leani 
through understanding organizing the content, rather than lia\iiig 
to fall back on trial and error because he is not mature enough or heks 
the proper attitude to Icam otherwise It seems useless to trj to 
arouse the child •? interest m a task that is beyond his undcrsimding 
more sensible for a teacher to stimuhtc a child s interest m rmiters 
or skills that are well within Ins learning capacitj Ordmirilj wlien 
increase in the diilicultj of tasks is adjusted to the learners rate of 
development motivation remains high A state of readiness caxtscs 
the mdtv idual to put forth the necessary effort to fix the new learning 
data m mmd 

If the child is ready to learn 

] He IS mature enough to learn through Ihinlrng rather llan 
through meclanical memorizing 
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2. Learning meaningfully result in immediate success which helps 

to establish a favorable attitude t. -4 - 

3. He can learn through sel f-teaching, to a degree, because he under- 

stands the implications of the problem. 

How Practice Aids Learning 

Under comparable conditions the more frequently practiced items 
are easier to remember than the less practiced. For example, the 
letters Q, V, X, Y, Z, are absolutely no more difficult to learn than 
A, B, C, D; yet school children invariably show less retention and 
recognition of the former letters than the latter. The difference is 
due to practice. The rarely seen and used letters fail to t>e learned as 
securely as those frequently used. Similarly, the notes high above 
the staff or far below are annoyingly difficult for the amateur musi- 
cian to locate on the piano, not because of any inherent difficulty m 
these notes, but because they are infrequently practiced. Retention 
can be improved only with practice. How much practice is needed 
depends on the nature of the task, the degree of “overlearning” that 
is desirable, and the characteristics of the learner. 

0;ie cannot name a basic psycho-motor skill such as sports, typing, 
precision machine work, sewing, music, or art that is not acquired, 
improved, and habituated through practice. However, the amount 
of repetition required for mastery depends in large degree upon the 
extent to which the practiced material has meaning for the learner and 
how far practice is accompanied by understanding. 

Dr. Paul L. BojTiton has observed that learning may progress in 
direct opposition to the factor of frequenej' of repetition or drill. Drill 
appears to be an effective aid to learning when it is part of a larger 
configuration involving pupil interest, understanding, desire, and 
purpose. 

Hours can be spent on practice without noticeable improvement 
if the learner fails to distribute practice periods economically, if he 
practices ^relessly with poor form, if he overdoes practice until he 
isolate and to work intensively on the more 
difficult parts, if he practices only on detached segments of the skill 
to be learned. 


Transfer of Training Through Meanings 
Transfer of training is a topic of perennial interest to teachers 
ing IS meant the extent to which learning of skills, facts, or principles 
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acliic%tU in one situation, or under cenam gnen cottcJidoiis. aids new 
Jearnmff As a result of studxing or practicing a skill A the nunil 
normatlj masters A Transfer of training refers to anj additional 
Icnmings that also ma) take place m skills such as 1' and ^ Tins 
concept, uhich in\-ohcs the gcncralit> and specificity of learning, is 
know n m ps\xhology and edufaiion as '‘ioTwa\ discipline ” 

extent and in what way does knowing how to pta> base' 
ball an! in learning to play tennis? To wlni extent does Jcaming to 
s;k 11 ‘kitchen' aid m speJUng “c/rc«njst?nce"? Can tve depend 
ii[iori knowledge of short division to promote the learning of long 
division’ To what extent does practict in mounding pJionclic c)c* 
merits of w ords aid w ord pronunciation ’ Docs piano plaj mg help in 
automobile driving’ Will practicing finger exercises at the piano 
mcrcise skill m playing "pieces"? Will exercises improve proficiency 
in typing ’ I f neatness learned in one situation transfers to neatness 
mothers without additional practice or instruction if spelling is much 
improved througli developing a spelling conscience, then great econ- 
oni) m fearmng and teaching cm be effected If there is little trans 
fer effect from one Icsnimg situation to another t f learning is highly 
specific, then learning one skill annot be counted upon to aid another 
not closely rehtc<l to the first 

nic once v\ idcsjircad acceptance of the doctrine of transfer of 
training resulted in classical cditcition becoming highly valued not 
for its content, but for its difiiculties which were assumed to 
'‘strengthen the mind " 

At the turn of the century a reaction against the doctrine as applied 
to school learning «ct m learning was believed to be highly specific 
rather than gcncrahacd, and classical studies were no longer prized 
for their "mental discipline value 

Again the pendulum sw mgs back w ith new experiments that throw 
more light on organized learning Today there is a renewed faith m 
the possibilities of transfer that resides m learning w itli understand- 
ing Transferred Icanimg IS observable m many situations though 

whether these transfer effects will be great or small depends uiion 
many conditions now better understood than formerly Transfer 
effects depend in part on how children arc taught 

The newer theory of transfer m harmony with functional learn 
mg theory is tliat indirect learning takes place to the extent that there 
IS generalizing, insight, meaning, and organization m tlie learning 
task undertaken Dr Katona has show 11 by experiment tiiat meanings 
and generalizations arc essential for transfer effect The newer con 

ccption of transfer IS that of "carry-over and applying Organ- 
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izine” ■\%as found to be the important element in transfer effect from 
one situation to another The more significance the learning ^he 
more apt it was to transfer Transfer dep’ends m part on the reiaten- 
ness that can be percel^ed bet\Neen one learning pattern and another 
A good illustration of presence or lack of transfer depending upon 
meaningful organization is found in primary reading instruction 
When children are taught phonics through formal drill as so many 
s>llables in a vertical row whose sounds they are to memorize, there 
IS little direct transfer from this learning to reading On the con- 
trar}, when sounding is taught within words that are already familiar 
and learners are shown the application of the technique to new words 
met in context, there is rapid gam in reading skill Herbert Carroll 
found “generalizing ’ m spelling the significant element in transfer 

( 5 ) 

Most traditional teaching, with its emphasis on isolated drill and 
memontcr learning, by its very nature prevents transfer from taking 
place Seeing relationships between one phase of drill and another 
in basic processes such as arithmetic becomes impossible To obtain 
maximum or even partial transfer the school must reorganize teach- 
ing so that pupils can learn through grasping meanings 


Whole-Part Learning 


Should the learning be done by wholes or parts ^ In learning to 
speak a ‘piece” or to memorize a piano selection, should the learner 
practice the whole from the beginning each time or break the whole 
task up into segments to be studied and learned independently of each 
other ^ This is a fundamental question for education since it has a 
bearing on organized learning The concept of “wholeness” would 
implj organization 


\\ lien children learn spontaneously or incidentally , they tend to 
learn bj the^ whole’ method In learning to walk, talk, or ride a 
kiddie car, the child does not begin by analyzing the skill into its 
pir^ , instead he learns all over ” An American boy of seven living 
in China learned 1 rcnch and Chinese at the same time b} babbling 
these langiiages to the people who addressed him m the respective 
tongues W hen asked by an English friend what progress he was 
making m I rcnch he replied he was doing fine He explained, “I 
just saj anvthing and they can understand some of it” He was 
learning to speak Trench bj talking Trench ‘all over,” not by isolat- 
ing nouns and verbs to memorize or beginning with grammar para- 
digms In learning to ndeabicydc, how ludicrous it would be if one 
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■" 

Tilt learner nlio bogins rrilli underslanding of Ihc nliole can prac 
lice with inrrght But ieamm); hr practicing the whole each time is 
onI> a partial answer to eliicieiK learning The lime soon comes in 
j ncltcc b) wholes when « is most econominl to e\!ract Or isolate 
dements m the whole for intensue practice with resuUmff jm 
pfo\cnjcnt m performance 

In pnno prneticc the lomcr does not know until tJjc whole piece 
has l>ccn tried whit arc the hard s|)OK (hit will need relative!) more 
practice Conscfjucnjl) it would be futile for him to practice solely 
bj parts from t!ic kgmnmg f^ter isolating the liard parts for 
•;cj)aratc practice qmcki) smooths out the whole for the practice of 
the parts is done with undcrsnndmg of ihcir rclevanca to the whole 

Hk present ping pong champion of the world who first began 
learning the game at eight )ears of agt by sixteen was winning the 
boy s club championvhii s A year or so later he met a real champion 
who promptly outplayed him After several severe beatings he re- 
sohed to tmproic his game through some systematic drill instead 
of spending at! his spare time phymg the game he decided to practice 
sqrarate strokes against a wall smashing the balls about until he de- 
a eloped his forehand cliop and backhand strokes Soon after under 
Inking this intensive practice on strokes he found that he could beat 
cv ery body 

In tvpmg certain rare or difficult letter combinations are isolated 
for pracdcv m handwriting certain strokes and letter forms must 
l^egiicnsclecinc attention m rcidnig the more difficult and complex 
sound combinations arc isolated for ilriH In tennis the backhand 
stroke IS faithfully practiced apart from the game The painter 
works on certain strokes he widics to perfect Tlie novice motorist 
practices backing into a narrow space This practice on parts is bene 
ficia! so long as the relation of the parts to the whole to which they 
relate IS not lost sight of so long as rehearsing the whole continues 
simiiltancotisly with practice on the parts \Micn detaih are prac 
ticcd in this way they can easily be fitted back into tlie w hole without 
losing their connection to the total task In some cases practice by 
isolated parts is not necessary at all for example the young child 
learning to w alk or to ride a tricycle 

When (he learner starts with the larger units first he can more 
easily identify the hard spots and thereby save time for he finds it is 
not ncccssno later to give c,na! prarl.ee to all the details More 
rirt.ee falls on the d.IBcult spots than on the easj ones 
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Practice of isolated parts is not drudgery when the learner has al- 
ready experienced the parts tltrough working witlr the whole; on the 
contrary, it is interesting, purposeful, and pleasurable because the 
learner sees the value in practicing the parts and, by practicing with 
understanding, gains some satisfaction in developing the skill he is 
seeking to perfect. 

From a summary of the principal findings regarding whole-part 
learning A. 1. Gates et al (13) concluded that no clear-cut generaliza- 
tions could be drawn. Whether one method was superior to the^other ^ 
would depend on many factors that are difficult to analyze. U.is.difr — 
ficult at times to identify in a problem what constitutes the whol^or __ 
the part.^ R. S. Woodworth (35) concluded that many experiments 
demonstrate the superiority of the whole, or global, method in learn- 
' ing, the reason being in each case that, under the conditions of the 
experiment, meaningful organization and seeing relationships in the 
material played a large part in learning by wholes. In fact, whether 
the whole or part method is superior depends chiefly on whether or 
not there is logical organization in the learning content, and on tlie 
integration that resides in or can be discovered in the material. 

Conflicting results from learning experiments are inevitable be- 
cause of variations in many features, such as the techniques used, 
number and maturity of the subjects, methods of handling the data, 
and the like. More studies are needed in this area that will stand the 
test of rigorous scientific res_earch, so far as that is possible in edu- 
cation. 


Questions and Topics for Study 

1. What are the advantages of learning in a meaningful way ? Describe 

instances of successful learning due to emphasis on meanings and 
learning with understanding, 

2. How con taming in the modem school be made more meaningiul? 

3. Does organized taming have more application to some types of school 

learning than to Others? 

4. What is the relation of Iraming to problem solving? 

tat* mf^Tn^**!**** failure to tarn at school because of a mechan- 
ical, meaningless approach to taming. 

hmv' '•**'’'' a’ of school, and 

7 wn ? V of the skill. 

8 To wto t,"’u >’=‘'■0 ‘o looming? 

b^XhasirLI**! '’'“■'““"0 foe incidental and indirect taming 
ItSot 1' "* '"■ P^‘>Soam? What are the limi- 
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^ ^ U”*' '' tat crcumsto 

transfer” liKdy to take place? 

10 Wiiat IS the phcc of drill and practice m perfecting skill ? 

*’"* ** "'‘'t fatning by unfc- 

*" "»o* “taut learning as applied to school 

13 ^Vrite a summary of the chapter 

14 Write out (ii e additional questions or study exemses based upon the 

chapter. 
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Chapter 4 

PSYCHOLOGrCAL FOUNDATIONS OF UNIFIED 
LEARNING 

II PRINCIPLES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Since tlie scliool is concerned primarily w ith the behavioral growth 
of children, the more teachers know about normal growth tendencies 
the more successful their efforts should be The best results are ob 
timed when teachers and parents work inhirniori} «ith these grouth 
principles instead of running counter to natural tendencies in child- 
hood In this chapter a number of UexcJopmcnia! growth principles 
isill be delineated and their significance for unified learning pointed 
out The experimental eiidence on which these principles are based 
n ill be found m the references at the end of the chapter 

Life and Growth as Coextensive Processes 

The living organism, whether human or lower animal, is alwajs 
a changing organism, consequently the life process itself implies 
groivth and development The philosopher Bergson compared life 
from Its inception to an onrushing river, observing, “To live is to 
change, to change is to maliirc ’ Child growth is a continuous 
sequential process that carries the individual by progressive stages 
toward maturity All subsequent development is built upon previous 
growth 

The learning process begins not at age six, the customary legal 
school entrance age, but more properly with the first infant feeding 
Lxpenences, the first reaction to sound light smells and to people m 
tlic home circle Early training lays the foundation for behavior m 
the later school years A six jear old s beliai lor goes on into high 
scIiooI, the youth’s traits are obwved later m the adult Behavior 
m adulthood has its roots deep m the past 

Plasticity and Modifiability of Behavior m Childhood— Nature 
has endowed the child mind with the plasticity to receive and retain 
all sorts of impressions The pliability of behavior m infancy and 
5 * 
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Italdhood has been pomted out as the 

man and the lower animals Animals act instinctively, ‘h^y «sPon“ 
rterms of narrow, fixed, rigid behavior patterns, 
child s behavior is susceptible to modification, even into adulthoo 
As Dr Arnold Gcsell has pointed out the child is born with certain 
dispositions and potentialities which undergo progressive organiza- 
tion from the moment of birth 

It IS the undeveloped character of the nervous s>stem m mtanc), 
the lack of fixed habits m early childhood, the vast potentialities o 
the human mind for learning new behavior responses that make 
education possible Childhood and youth arc formative perj^ods. 
fertile soil for new impressions, the time for acquiring habits, skills, 
attitudes, and ideas Modes of behavior learned in early childhood 
do not necessarily become stamped m for all time, they are m turn 
modified through new experiences and insights 

The psycho physical organism supplies the motive power for all 
early childhood learning As Coleman Griffith (12) suggests 


No child has to learn how to develop plasticity or to develop this fea- 
ture of his nervous s>stem It’s an inherent part of him No child 
has to learn how to learn the natural lessons his environment presents 
This is a part of his equipment He would not be living if he didn't 
have It He has to learn how to Icam at school often because this learn- 
ing is so unnatural for him Learning is an expression of growth 


Stages in Growth 

Everyone can observe stages of growth taking place in children 
from infancy to adulthood The landmarks of growth are particu- 
larly striking m the early childhood years as the child begins to walk 
and talk , later around five and six years when he is mature enough to 
enter school, and again at adolescence These changes do not come 
about abruptly, on the contrary they are the culmination of long 
periods of slow, almost imperceptible growth changes that seem quite 
insignificant from day to day m the child’s life Growth is an orderly 
process characterized by a sequentially organized chain of events, one 
step leading to the next and, in fact, serving as preparation for the 
next stage m growth This has been demonstrated m locomotion, 
language development, and m growth in perceptual abilities At- 
tempting to telescope these growth stages, to hurry the child through 
them in an effort to accelerate his learning, is usually time wasting if 
not injurious Each successive experience seems to be needed for 
building more mature concepts, a process that takes time The child 
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f Prosras t*« place 
continuously There is ahvays a eonnection betiieen ivhal has cone 
.if 1 follow One implication of this trutli is that 

the child must Ine a child s life before he is rcad> to move forward 
to the next stage in growth To Jive fuJly the life of the child is the 
best preparation for adulthood 


Rousseau enunciated a principle teachers would do well to follow 
that childhood should be given time to ripen, instead of artificnlly 
forcing mtelieclual growth Education has no higher function iJian 
to help children lue to the fullest extent the natural life of a cliild 


The Role of Maturation in Development 


Phjsica! and mental de%elopment m clnldhood has been likened 
to a tree m its growth The child does his own growing under the 
impetus of powerful maturation forces The child s earl^ learning 
fakes place without conscious effort on the child s part The changes 
that take place are the combined result of internal urges and fas orablc 
environmental conditions which transform the random, unorgvmzed 
ineffectual respon«es of infancy into the smooth performance the 
controlled integrated behavior of later childhood and adulthood 
Wajs of behaving are learned as the individual s daily needs are met 
Through the process of growing up the child is able to learn tasks of 
increasing complexity 

All tlie basic skills of early childhood are learned on the child s own 
initiative Adaptive behavior — learning to walk, eat, talk to make 
social adjustments— are readily learned through incidental experi- 
ence because of their survival value This learning takes place m 
time governed by tlie rate at which the child mitures and the com- 
plexity of the skills acquired 

Active participation in social experiences that stimulate a child to 
think, talk, work, and play because they arc experiences that are co- 
extensive with his own life affords all the necessary moUMtwn to 
ksrmft^Mear}f£-hMwod The genetic concept of learning implies 
that the child is by nature an investigator, curious to examine, to ex- 


periment to apprehend new experiences 

As the child matures thoughtful observation replaces random 
muscuhr activity The indmilual sotetimlM ideas for oicrl lie- 
ItaMor, finding tins the more efficient may to team 

Tlie htinian organisro tends to shoo resislaitw to stimuli llial are 
not harmonious iiitli its deielopnenlirt n^s Chance 
tal eircmnslanees dlirms the early years of childhood hate relatiiely 
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little influence on the emergence of basic psychological traits and 
capacities. Forces within the organism indicate the potentialities ot 
growth and at the same time set limits to progress in development. 

A simple environment appears to satisfy the cliild’s growth needs 
in the early stages even better than a more complex background. 
Differences in local cultures appear to make little difference in these 
fundamental growth trends because the organism is concerned with 
gross and fundamental adjustments, not with the refinements that 
come later. 

The organism appears to assimilate the environment in terms oi 
its own needs and capacities for assimilation. These needs are dic- 
tated by the psycho-organic forces that direct and control growth. 
The external world may, in fact, lie assimilated only under urge of 
these maturation forces. Maturation has been called "the teacher 
who does half the work and asks no pay.” The child is sometimes 
his own best teacher. 

Growth as a Process of Refinement and Specialization 

Every normal individual has potentialities for acliieving highly 
specialized types of behavior, e.g. to speak German or to write script, 
or to develop a highly trained musical ear, but at birth and during the 
early years, or as long as the child remains untrained, the individual’s 
behavior is diffuse and unspecializcd. . 

Child grow'th in many phases docs not take place by simple addi- 
tion of one behavior pattern to another, but by complete transforma- 
tion of the original pattern. In early childhood all the potentialities 
for development are present, but the accessories and finer distinctions 
have yet to appear through evolutionary unfoldment of the mental 
life. Integration of behavior is normally preserved from first to last; 
the addition of new behavior tendencies does not cause breakdown in 
the old, hut rather an increasing all-over refinement, differentiation, 
and specialization with greater maturity. This rule holds for all 
growth^ in nature. The evolutionary process with respect to visual 
perception has been verified in research studies (15) It is obvious 
to any parent or teacher who has noticed the child’s developing 
specialization in such a trait as handedness. 

As a rule, children in general show more uniformity in develop- 
ment during early childhood than they do later when widely differing 
cmironmvntal factors come to play a larger part in inflirencing the 
course of flevelonmf^nf * ® 
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Individuality 

Although general growth trends for the child population as a 
whole can he pointed out no two children mature according to pre- 
cisely the same pattern Intln idualil> is a distinct characteristic of 
growth at all age levels and among all races Individual differences 
are found among children of the same age in such traits as ability to 
learn, ph}sical grovith emotional and social inatiintj and person 
alit> They are produced by comple\ factors that stem from both 
heredity and emironment Every teacher obser\es these variations 
among pupils of the same class some of which appear to be an mtc 
gral part of the indnidual otliers temporary and remediable Jo- 
hann rriednch Herbart pointed out many years ago tint educibility 
was governed to some extent by the child s individuality Somechil 
dren show variations from the generality of the child population that 
constitute limitations or handicaps in learning others show fav onblc 
variations which tnarh them as superior m learning capacity or in 
other growth traits Tliese are sivhhont facts that complicate the 
learning process at school Good teaching capitalizes these differ 
enccs and sliows an understanding of them through adjustments in 
the school program and methods More consideration is given to 
this topic in Chapter 22 


Interrelation of Maturation and Environment Forces 

Growth is the product of the interaction between the orgmisni 
and its environment This interaction is too complex to permit an 
evaluation of the relative imiwtance of either force m child dtvcloji 
ment A child s resemblance to his parents depends upon both bio- 
logical inheritance and environmental influences A child s acijiiircd 
behavior reflects both innate maturation drives as well as stimulation 
from cultural factors m the environment and the training he is given 
Although m the early years maturation forces appear to be pre- 
eminent through the years emironmenlal influences detenmne at 
mam points the direction and character of the child s development 
Social factors in child training become more important with each 
passing y ear Maturation determines the general pattern of grow th 
!md the rate at «Iuch a child pas-cs from one stase to the not but 
environmental mnuenees and direct teaching determine 
forms of gronth the inditidnal athletes All normal children for 
example, pass through a common scr.es of stages in learning to- 
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euage, but whether the language learned is English, Swedish, or 
Chinese depends entirely upon environmental factors operating 
through direct or indirect teaching All normal children arc capable 
of becoming polite, responding affabl) in social situations , but the 
particular manners they acquire, bowing, hand shaking and the like, 
depend upon training Whether the child grow s to be tall and strong 
or remains weak and small depends upon the food suppl> which is an 
environmental circumstance, as well as upon hereditary factors 


Social and Cultural Experiences Influence Child Development 

Child grow th normally takes place in a social setting It is through 
contacts with other children and adults that the child learns about his 
world and is enabled to mature socially The family is the chief 
social unit which influences a child's behavior throughout his grow th 
period, setting definite culture patterns to which the child is expected 
to conform 

From his researches, Jean Piaget, the Swiss educator, concluded 
that social life is necessary to rational development, without it the 
child would never succeed m understanding the reciprocity of view- 
points Experience enables him to gam perspective A child's social 
contacts at school gradually teach him that he inhabits a social world 
in which he is an integral part, not the center of things he thought 
himself as a small child His individual and egocentric point of v lew 
becomes modified by the viewpoints of others with whom he asso- 
aates (31) 


Action, the Child’s Typical Behavior Trait 

Action, not abstract thinking, passivity, or reflection, is the grow- 
ing child s predominant behavior trait Action serv es the require 
ments of the child s rapidlj developing nervous and muscular system, 
through bodily activity the child gams control and poi^e in motor 
skills Furthermore action brings the child into contact with his 
environment, enibhng him to perceive phenomena providing his 
mind with material to work on and think about Action and think- 
ing are allied, m fact muscular artuuv is actually an aid in concept 
building The child s self activitv is his special vehicle for attaining 
normal, wholesome growth As Rousseau observed, bodily activity 
does not hinder the working of the mind, one is merelv the expres 
Sion of the other Learning for the child is as much a bodily function 

as a mental nriveec •' 
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The child expresses lus tJnnking in motor actnKy, m fact, think- 
ing for him IS impossible without motor impulses As Piaget indi 
cated, childish thought is motor rather than conceptual— mnges and 
motor schemas plaj a much larger part than conceptual thought such 
as could be formulated in words in the life of the yoimg child (32) 
Childish tliought IS sj-nonymous with childish activity To restrain 
the motor response would be virtually to block the child s thinking 
Children develop their minds and personalities through manipulation 
and exploration of objects and materials in their environment 

No normal diild sits on the sidelines waiting for experiences to 
come to him Instead, in all his working hours he is animated by 
purposes that prompt him to active participation in the life lliat goes 
on about him regardless of whether he is cradle s«e or ’teen age 
Connne Seeds (33), m an attempt to determine the nature of 
children s spontaneous activities, observed children aged eight to 
eleven, 54 girls and oa bojs for a full day s activities out of school 
The«e cliildren engaged m an extraordinary amount of strenuous 
physical activity thrilling dramatic play, construction activities sat« 
isfying curiosity by experimentation, reading and asking questions, 
sharing experiences and communicating with each other, expressing 
thoughts and feelings aestlietically 

The brain and nervous system are designed for action, not, as is 
commonly supposed, for storing up facts or passive reflection Stor- 
ing up facts may be considered merely a by product of action 
As the result of extensive research work on the nervous system in 
man, the neurologist Dr Qiarles Sherrington (34) made the follow- 
ing statement 

I mty seem to stress the preoccupation of brain with muscle Can 
we stress too much tiutt preoccupation when anj path wc trace in the 
brain leads directl) or mdircctfy to muscle > The brain seems a thor- 
oughfare for nerse action passing on its way to the motor animal It 
has been remarked that life s aim js an act not a thought 


The Function of Play wi Child Development 

Play IS expression of the child s mental life It is his way of learn- 
ing through experimenting with his environment Organ, ration and 
nrobtem solvmg m play arc comblrtl wiUi mcMal dcrclopmwt In 

tJlc carh years, spontaneous ptay B the ehthls onn nay of self 
erlncatton, stnee through ph, heleamssMIs team, tonsc 
ment pnrposefuHy, and rtoAs nrlh the imprcsston he receives ttnag- 
matjvely and creatively 
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Play unquestionably has many functions In some cases it mai 
represent sheer exuberance or bloumg off steam Imaginative p aj 
may serve as an escape from reality a means of vicarious experience 
But no matter what the form, through play the child gams experiences 
and does the thinking that he applies to problem solving His in- 
sights grow out of his knowledge and experience gamed througn 

play Through play a child learns more than in any other way He 

uses his body vigorously, thinks clearly and well in working out his 
problems, and is happily engaged in situations of his own planning 
Even in the later years of cliildhood games and dramatic play have 
a unique role m giving tlie child skill and background 

The teacher who capitalizes the child s delight in spontaneous play 
will discover here a powerful motive power to learning The child s 
play will also reveal to teachers his genuine concerns and interests, 
as w ell as his needs and problems 

The Significance of the Interests and Concerns of Children 
for Development 

It is generally agreed that school experiences should take into ac- 
count the interests and needs of children 1 he rc^son is tint interests 
and needs as expressed in children’s behavior give clues to readiness 
for learning and suggest the t>’pes of school experiences from which 
children will benefit the most Here lies the key to motivation m 
learning 

The tilings about which children show interest and concern at any 
age level reflect the combined mfiucnces of biological growth urges 
and environmental factors The changes evident in these concerns 
and interests as children mature arc attributable to mental and physi- 
cal changes that are taking place as the result of biological factors and 
social pressure, as well as direct leaching A child may be interested 
in playing with dolls, playing tag, collecting milk bottle caps or study- 
ing mathematical principles because these interests are congenial with 
the stage of phy sical and mental maturation he has reached He likes 
to cuddle soft toys, romp and play outdoors play group games write 
poetry, read adventure stories or have dates with members of the 
opposite sex because he is biologically ready for these particular ac- 
tiv ities at a certain age 

t same time, the particular form of expression his interests 

take may be larply due to aspects of his home and school life or his 

nTeTvvi'th ‘he youngest children today, com 

pared with those a generation ago, reflect in their interests and con- 
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cerns the influences of urban life and technological cIe\eIonments in 
our modern culture Whether a child prefers to play with dolls re 
<?enibling Ameri^n or Chinese cliildren to play baseball rather than 
cricket or to collect bottle ca[>s rather than shells is largely due to the 
culture m which he is maturing 

These facts suggest that the role of the scfiool is not solely to make 
adaptations of the curriculum to childrens expressed interests but 
to direct the child s interests and concerns tmnrd desirable goals A 
matter about which a child may well be concerned and in which he is 
mature enough to take interest for example, writing more legibly 
may need to be brought to his attention School experiences should 
be planned not only to satisfy children s personal needs but m terms 
of the inevitable social dennnds he must meet 


Readiness for Learning an Aspect of Development 

Tlie concept of readiness for learning suggests that because of 
ln^ ing attained a certain stage in de\efoi>mcnt the child is more ready 
to leant new habits skilU or concepts than he has been up to this 
point Before this time effort to leam would tend to result in failure 
The principle of readiness applies to such diverse accomplishments 
as walking talking and dressing ones self ui early childhood also 
learning to read to write to pay attention to acquire good manners 
nnd to master mathematical principles 

This principle explains n)iy children do not invariably succeed in 
learning a lesson the teacher attempts to impart The reason may 
be not lack of attention or wilful resistance but lack of mental readi 
ness Premature instruction is either not assimilated or is wrongly 
assimilated In tlie meanw hile the learner may have gamed unfavor 
able attitudes toward learning 

Parents and teachers somctmies make the mistake of demanding 
that the child use formal reasoning processes m learning before he 
has Ind time to gam the experience that would prepare him for more 
mature stages of abstract reasoning Drill m skills the teaching of 
facts and principles before children Iiaie demonstrated readiness for 
learning results in artificial paong that disregards the child s normal 
rate of development and seeks to telescope natural growth stages all 
of w htcit may be futile and in the end actually retard progress 

Growth m the Thinking Processes Dunng Childhood 

What are the laws of childish thought? asked Bronson Alcolt 
as he pondered educational problems m his study a hundred years 
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; the scientific child study movement 


XanaTirerough’to'' provide objective answers to <1““*'°" 


which IS so pertinent to childhood education The answers Ime 


•h IS so penmeut lu i r r 

been derived in the present century largely through the 


been aenvea in inc picaviit o , 

Stanley Hall, J Mark Baldwin. William Stem, Jean Piaget, and 
other child psychologists . , , . , 

Piaget attempted to determine the law shy which the idea ot real y 
develops between the ages of three and eleven His major 
tion has been to outline the evolutionary stages in childish thought 
the stages m reasoning through which the child passes from infanc) 
to adolescence, and to indicate the role of social forces m the process 
The experiments of Piaget and others prove that children inter- 
pret impressions m terms of their own experience and developmental 
level The >oung child s concepts of time and space, of physical 
causalitv, are immature compart with the older child's and adult s 
concepts The child s capacity to reason logically about cause and 
event is in direct proportion to his developmental level According 
to Piaget, ability to reason systematically develops very gradually 
throughout childhood, passing from primitive to logical modes of 
thought by several transition stages not sharply distinguishable from 
each other Development m the thought processes begins very early* 
progresses slowly, and remains uncompleted at the clo^e of childhood 
Some individuals never do reach full maturity in logical reasoning 
The transition from one stage to another is a natural process in child- 
hood 

Piaget found a remarkable continuity between the most primitive 
explanations given by young children and those who were more ad- 
vanced in their thinking The successive stages are closely akin to 
one another Almost imperceptibly the explanations given dev eloped 

with the mental stature of the child 

The stages of evolution m childish thought appear to be quite 
T" I' M ’ !, ' differences m culture, a part and parcel of 

a^out him organism interacting with a stimulating world 

nrnhVmVon children had difficulty solving 


that the child attams a new stage in thinking, the capacity for better 
MLSU - CENTRAL LIBRARY r«aomi,g 
nil imimilllll I III I in II III 
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chMrmTc'lT reasoning show that it ts diffioilt (or 

chiWrcn to deal with non-objeetive phenomena Even adults tend to 
prefer the object., e l^reept to tlie abstract concept Abstract.cns 
which are built from funded experiences come relativelv late in the 
developmental span Before concepts are formed experiences must 
iia% e ceen repeated over and o^e^ Experiences are basic to the de%e]- 
opment of concepts, to generalizing and understanding The pupil of 
any age needs constant!) to refer back to hts actual experiences, at the 
same time he requires new ones to extend and enlarge his thinking- 

Piaget found that diddish assertions tunning counter to adult 
logic were entirely appropriate for the child He concluded that 
moi ing from one plane of childish thought to another w as something 
no teaclier could teach since this is a developmental process and he 
stated that ‘ artificialisni in childish thought rests on tendencies of 
mind that no observation of things will cchpse until precisely such 
time as the cliild is ready to abandon all its preoccupations ' 

Alodes of thought mature as the child grows and broadens his 
experience almost irrespective of formal instruction or radical in- 
fluences m home training TJie child takes a circuitous route rn arriv- 
ing at his ultimate understanding, but no cxicrnal pressure seems to 
shortcut the process Piaget concluded that the child attains the 
higher forms of causality spontaneously by virtue of growing up 

Psychological Assimilation 

Psjchological assimilation refers to the ways in which an m 
di\ idual responds mentally to the impressions he receives There is a 
parallel between psychological and physiological assimilation The 
latter depends both upon what is eaten and the capacity of the organ 
ism for assimilation, the condition of the digestive tract, and other 
phjsiological factors Similarly the characteristics of the mind as 
well as the nature of the stimuli— m the case of school children, the 
teaching content and methods— determine how well children assimi 
late their lessons , , . t. j 

Tile principle of apperception was /ormuJated by Herbart and 
elaborated by bis folloivers According to ibis principle a person's 
mental responses are influenced by bis experience and bacLground, 
environmental factors determine what presentations the mind receives 
and also their manner of combining into libber mental processK 
Acquisitions of new experience are affected bj those alrcad, gamed 
Piak s data prove that children can assimilate new impressions only 
m accordance with the maturation level they have reached m think- 
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,ne Children learn and absorb only what they are mature enough 
to understand They understand certain things easily in a childlike 
way, simply because they are children with unnpe minds The child 
mind does not apprehend and assimilate the external environment as 
the adult knows and understands it, but according to his own mental 
schemas, and in terms of his background and experiences (32) 

When a learning task is beyond his mental grasp he tends to reduce 
It to his level or choose his own learning methods Many errors m 
perception are attributable to immature or inadequate mental assimi- 
lation Distortions in mental assimilation of problems beyond their 
grasp presented to children have been reported elsewhere (16) 

A general tendency when the child is confronted with a new and 
complicated situation is not to turn away from it, but to modify and 
simplify the problem to suit his mentality The results may be rated 
"wrong ’ according to adult standards 

A stereopticon lecturer, showing science pictures to seven- and 
eight year olds in a school auditorium, tapped with a stick each time 
to signal that his assistant should change tlie picture At the con- 
clusion of his lecture he asked ‘‘Now are there any questions about 
what you've seen and heard One little fellow replied, "Yes How 
did you make that noise’" 

According to Piaget, children conclude, from seeing m their text- 
books the saucepan demonstration of water vapor and steam that 
clouds m the sky come from the water that is heated in the saucepan 
"Clouds are produced from saucepans," is the natural inference 
In a lesson on vitamins and diet which an instructor gave to ele- 
mentary school children, using white rats which were weighed during 
the demonstration lesson, all that one child gained from the demon 
stration and discussion was the method of weighing the rats The 
chief point, that deficient diet affects growth adversely escaped him 
entirely Just as the indigestible part of a shellfish must be discarded 
uneaten, so the child s mind rejects the non assimilable parts of his 
formal lessons or the incidental problems that confront him m every- 
day life Reducing the problem to his own conceptual level seems to 
enable the child to maintain his mental equilibrium 

These^ facts about psychological assimilation help to explain why 
the tall stones children delight m telling, especially from age five 
on conflict with the adult’s notion of truth” The child is telling 
thu^s as they impress him or as he sees them with his childish eye 
Ihe facts that Piaget and others have discovered about children's 
understand why teaching that disregards 
the child s level of reasoning and tinnkmg may fail The teacher’s 
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attempt to mate diildren reason too soon mai retard rather th™ 
promote the child s deieiopment in tlimting- Sdiool failures pile 
tip nlien intellectual demands bqond Iheir understanding are mLe 
of children Forcing the pupil bejond his leiel of insight fends to 
tliroiv him back on low leiel performance More mil be learned 
11 hen joiing children are permitted to uort » ith simple things expen 
mentilly than tvhen gnen elaborate formal lessons m abstract terms 


The Emergence of Personality 

An mdiMdual s personahtj and character reflect the habits he has 
formed as a result of adjustments he has made m satisfying his basic 
needs and goals This framei^orb is laid down early in life During 
the growth process personality traits gradually stand out m bolder 
relief until adulthood is fully attained the time at which the person s 
diaracter is considered to be fuKy formed Even in late life the 
dominant traits established m the earl) years are retealed m an m 
dividual s behavior 


Behavior reflects the dynamic structure of an individual s per 
sonahty It is motivated by functional needs represented m a limited 
number of powerful drives chiefly the desire for physical comfort 
and security for feelings of adequacy in daily life situations and the 
passions love hate fear These few basic drives are mainly respons- 
ible for all the complex behavior patterns that diaractenze the ty-pical 
individual In order to develop a wholesome personality and normal 


adjustments to life these basic urges although subject to modification 
through experience need to be satisfied 

It is through social interaction stemming from the first intimate 
relationships with his parents in the home circle that a cliild s person 
ahty and character traits are built In these early primitive social 
contacts emotional responses are called forth which tend to dominate 
the child s adjustment patterns throughout the childhood years 
Emotional responses represent primitive behavior m response to 
tUeorgmism for comfort and satisfaction or adjustment 
to dangers that threaten security They arc energizing mechanisms 
that put the organism on the alert Through growth as the result 
of learning these emotional responses become sublimated or trans 
ferred to situations not originally emotionally stimulating Noimal 
emotional development shows sequential growth trends paralleling 
intellectual development m children , , r 

The implications of these developmental principles for organizing 
children s school experiences will he disenssed m snbseqnent chapters 
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QrasnoNs and Topics for Study 
W hat are some of the basic facts of child development with which 

every teacher should become acquainted’ 

Why iould teachers be familiar with the developmental oi 

children in a vv ide age range, c g , 4-14, rather tlian a single g 

le\el o£ narrow age ranged 

Describe typical behavior traits o! children in a particular age range, 
e g ages 5-^, 9 12, 14-16 and show how they illustrate the develop- 
mental principles described here 

Illustrate from actually observing the behavior of children three ot 


the principles outlined m this chapter 
Attempt to discover from actually studying the behavior of a group 
of children aged 6, 9, 12, or 14, interests and concerns that reflect 


biological urges of the organism 

6 List several interests shown by 12-year-old bo>s and girls, indicating 
the extent to which these interests reflect the influence of specific 
environmental factors 

7. What are the emotional needs of children that are of concern to class- 
room teachers ’ 

8 Are some behav lor traits more subject to school training than others 

Which ones ^ 

9 What are some of the implications of the principles listed here for 

teaching and learning at school in the kindergarten^ The elemen- 
tarj school ’ The junior or senior high school ^ 

10 When do children begin to reason^ What evidence helps you to 

answ er the question ? 

11 Cite an instance in which a school lesson w-as lost on the children 

because it was “over their heads ” 

12 Prepare a summary of the chapter 

13 Prepare five additional questions or study exerases based on the 

chapter. 
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chapter 5 

features of unified methods in school 

PRACTICES 

u « (Ini take place ''lie" orgamied learning supplants 
*";®^rSs tre outlined bnelly m Oiapler 2 In tins 
TapSTd outers that follou these features of modem school prac 

tice will be more full) dcsCTita presented here uill be 

I actual ",f.K„ous se«.ons m the reading list at the 
eJol'to dtapter, m Chapter 24 , and m other chapters specificallj 
referred to 


Realistic Problem Solving 

_ . , „„.nres traditionally have been remote from realitj 

Scliool expe orient the child in problem-sohing 

The good sch^ P-nencestoreallifesituations Tlic children s ow n 

relating school “1“ 35 the) pursue their purposes constitute 

problems f actmties Learning becomes id-ntificd with 

the basis for« . jj|3„o„ship is established between what children 

problem solving pblems m daily Ining Induidual problem 

do in scliool ana ^ ,^3, jjpjct of evcr)day linng that children 

solving IS SUCH at school Live problems arc found 

need to P™"" nicaning for children and to hold the most fruitful 
to have the mos ,l„y challenge thinking and require 

possibilities tor 

learning with un e^^^^^^^_^^ diildren identify ihe,r problems in dad) 

*0"' le n to plan the experiences and cart) forw ard the pW 
living, the) It P to deal with these problems School cere'’' 

through 'f f such aspects of child life as health food 
cnees center spending mone) conserving properu 

planning the “ ,,„,l(,ng m the commnniiv getting atorC - 

pairing CU'I'P” g,„g social and economic factors m dad) 
people “"‘1“ end of this chapter) 

references at tne ^ 
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As they parlicipstc in lirdikt projects, the chihlren .liscover the 
enuscs and purposes of tl.incs. In dealinR with pruhlents rcahst.ca l>, 
they respond actively, exercising mitialive, iismj; judgment, Jl? 
ninu, weigliing ahernatives, apjdying previous ex|'crtencc, 3tlamin„ 
new understanding as lliey work. Such sciiosd learnings carry over 
to life outside, at home and in the community. Geograjiiiy and even 
algehra can be related to practical, everyday affairs. In wrn, affairs 
outside of sciiool coinc into tlic cbssrooin for study. 

The interests aroused nt school carryover to leisure hours athotne- 
Childrcn attending a school wlncli offered a rjcit iiro^ratii that utilircci 
their creative abilities told their icaclicrs tlicy scarcely h.a<l liiuc to 
listen to the radio at home because they preferred to work on their 
school originated projects. 


Learning at First Hand 


There is no good substitute for firsthand learning of anything. It 
is the best foundation for the school curriadum. To leant some- 
thing, in the fullest sense of the tcmi, the child needs to cxj>cficnce 
•the thing from every possible angle, for cxanijde : ounces and pounds 
in arithmetic, or tlie meaning of “thrift,” 

For children, understanding licgins with sensor)* experiences 
(chiefly visual and auditory), with active perceiving of things and 
processes, and with immediate contact with the “here and now.” 
Conceptual thinking, required in dealing with the abstractions of 
number and language which play such a large part in later learning, 
depends upon a rich background of actual c.xpcricncc. 

Concreteness makes impressions vivid and lasting. Furthermore, 
working with materials satisfies the child’s natural desire to manipu- 
late, explore, and experiment with materials, teaching the use rather 
than the abuse of materials. 


Learning^ through cxj)ericnce means making firsthand observa- 
tions, working purposefully with real materials, constructing and 
creating things, trying out results through functional tests. 

Concrete learning involves working with the hands ; making a 
vegetable garden, giving a puppet show, caring for pets, making 
books. Older children have experiments with actual materials in 
school shops and laboratories. Upper graders make plastics or soap, 
cook food, or experiment with physical and chemical analyses in 
connertion w-ith their studies. Concrete learning acquaints children 
with the operation of things and their sources, with people (what 
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Learning through experiences, since it involves doing things, is 
\cry different from twtbook. study, which centers on committing 
printed statements to heart Doing a practical project in electrical 
wiring gives a pupil more exact knowledge of an electric circuit than 
he could ol^ain from merely readit^ on the subject and studvmg 
diagrams, even better, it stimulates the pupil with much more zest 
for learning 


Contrast between Textbook Work and Expenential 
Learning 

The contrast betu een formal textbook lessons and firsthand learn 
mg can be illustrated through examples Consider the following 
illustration of a health lesson to prove to children the value of drink 
ing milk daily In study which is limited to reading a single tevtbook 
the pupils read selections slating that drinking milk daily is beneficial 
because milk contains food elements essential to healthy growth 
Then thej attempt to commit the statements to heart in order to recite 
when called on m class 


The same lesson through firsthand experiencing as taught m one 
•school proceeded somewhat as follows an experiment was set up 
in the classroom in winch two guinea pigs originally weighing the 
same were fed different diets, one containing milk, the other lacking 
milk The children fed and weighed the animals daily, keeping a 
graph that show ed the comparative weights of the two animals over 
a period of time In the end the pupils came to their own conclusions 
as to the effect of milk on diet The vivid experiment resulted m 
more actual learning than reading about diet or textbook study alone 
could accomplish 

Here is another illustration Textbook learning The children 
read details of Pueblo Indian culture in the Southwest and theteaclier 
foW abocft Paebh h/e, iHustrsiwg the comments w ith a few pictures 
In reciting what they bad learned, they attempted to recall and use 


the statements of the text , « «.i 

Learning at first hand the children saw a collection of Pueblo 
Indian materials, a member of (be tribe came to describe their life 
and customs, and the diildren after seeing a moving picture showing 
tribal feasts and ceremonial dances, set up a pueblo m the classroom 
and dramanzed thz Me of the names Whde carrying on these 
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actiMt.es. the children said they felt almost as though they themselves 

Children who learn to w ork w ith their hands during the earlj J ears 
tend to hecome proficient m manual skills, de-ctrous and competent 
in w Diking w ith the materials of their env ironment Bookish educa- 
tion and citj living conditions have left children short in acquiring 
these dexterities For the rural child, firsthand learning has more 
value than any other kind In fact, any other approach tends to leave 
the rural child unfitted for life 

Firsthand experienang is more readil> adjusted to the phjsica 
needs of growing children than the comentional or book studj 
gram, for it fits m better with the natural rhj*thm of work, play, and 
rest m the child s day 

Learning through firsthand experience appears to be the kej to 
readiness, for it insures learning with understanding which lajs the 
best foundation for the follow mg sequential stqis 

Another advantage is that the activities give pupils a chance to 
explore fields of knowledge and skill the> ma> later want to follow 
v ocationally 

In learning through experience, another kind of reading is done 
in contrast to book reading, that is, “reading* the situations that 
arise in one’s experience, understanding, interpreting, and assimilat- 
ing those experiences , putting the lessons learned to actual use Fea 
tures of the immediate envnronment — animals, plants, institutions, 
natural resources — arc utilized bj school children experimental!} 
Ideas and materials are related Much of the learning that takes place 
IS incidental or spontaneous, the indirect result of working with ma- 
tenals at first hand- 

These facts suggest that all school learning should maintain a clo^e 
tie with real materials for pupils to work with practically and con 
structiv ely 

Vanety of Learning Methods 

Organized learning calls for the entire gamut of learning proc- 
esses within the repertory of growing children In their natural 
activities children learn through exploring, experimenting, question 
ing communicating, reading, recording, researching, discussing 
planning, investigating, studying , through practicing, pla}ing, think 
mg listening, working, devising, creating, proving, criticising, esti 
mating, pretending, and imagining , through singing, dancing drama 
tizing. and building In their out-of school life children can be dis- 
covered every day working hard and learning on their own initiative 
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through drawing, measuring, wnlmg, and MSiting places, and seeking 

out information from many sources nmvitire of 

All these learning actiiities now come within the province ot 
scliri-surniscd education, even though not all of them can take 
place within the classroom walls 

Chddren’s Research Methods 

volunteer information ^5 Thev become acquainted 

require in connection with th p J clippings make cliarts, 

w ith source materials, keep no c , bulletins , they 

draw up tahles They “J ions, not waiting for 

use cliarts and “''P® ,i,em by the teadier nor limiting 

thisinfortnationtobehand^t 0 1^ ^ „„ge 

their stiidv to a single tenth ^ prepared to defend 

of facts and a limited f , ■where did jou get the author 

himself when Ins classmates inquire, 

ity for that statiracnt America pap;'* *' 

I .nl"o“”N"efv^^(8) iLeased their skill m the following 
study techniques 

I Selecting the most important points 


tamed g se%eral different authorities 

2 Contrasting the ,n mierpreling the information 

3 Using their owai wr«t 

4 OrganirmgthcinfoTOat^ _^‘^j>^^^ pictures, graphs as aid 

5 


S;=^h:Uo‘rma.,onty W ^ ,, .gs lo 

^“X"s.anVng'ai.dm.e^^^^ 

1 4 clou skills Which increase their power 

In such projects POP' = planning begins at an early 

to-fcrmulat= and ^fgiade 

age even m kindergarten or first g 

Scope for Pupd 

j „ in one high school boys 

problems for himself 
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Today the school seeks to preserve the eager, curious attitude chil- 
dren show on entering school. The self-discovery element holds a 
central place in school studies, in contrast to traditional lesson Jeam- 
ing in which the teacher discovered the problem for the pupil ana 
dictated the nature of the desired response. When the problems 
originate with the pupils they tend, by that very fact, to be more 

meaningful. . . . 

There is more scope for pupil planning and cooperative acme\e' 
ment. The preparations teachers used to make for their pupils are 
now carried out by the pupils themselves. The good teacher does not 
supply all the materials and data for learning, but guides the pupu 
in finding, selecting, and organizing the materials his studies call for. 

Instead of being asked merely to assimilate knowledge already 
accumulated, the better method is to help children learn how and 
where to find knowledge; not to think as the teacher dictates, or 
textbook states, but to reach conclusions for themselves. The child s 
mind is engaged in discovering the properties of things, and relation- 
ships among things and events. 

Pupils gain increased power to make choices through being given 
a variety of experiences from which selection must be made and they 
learn to evaluate the choices they make under teacher guidance. 
Through exercising choice, they gain in self-direction. 

The classroom becomes a place where students can express their 
ideas and opinions freely. The children enrich their own learning 
because they think of many things that would not occur to the teacher. 
In their planning they learn to work with minimum help from the 
teacher. 


A freer, more stimulating environment is provided in which the 
child, through trying out things, can discover his own problems. 
This testing of his powers becomes a driving force toward self- 
achievement, and affords the child insight into his capacities. 

The maturing child develops an attitude of objective inquiry, the 
ability to make critical, impartial appraisals of situations, the ability 
to atta^ problems independently using methods of scientific inquiry, 
the ability to think logically, to reach reasonable conclusions in the 
light of evidence, and to seek out information needed in solving a 
problem. 

At this point experienced teachers may ask: Isn’t there a saving 
of time in telling the pupil the things he needs to know instead of 
waiting for him to discover them for himself? The answer is that 
what the teacher attempts to tell the pupil may have little meaning 
tor him; he may memorize what he is told without understanding, 
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or the result may be sheer serbalration that cannot be apphed to real 
problem soh mg The teaclier «ho fails to capitalize the situations 
which require the cliild to ask questions and make discowries for 
himself IS missing the \ery opportunities that will teach the clitld to 
think for himself Asking questions is a form of self-education 


Self-motivation 

What a hollow sound motnation’ has apart from tlse impetus 
to achjciemcnt suppJ/ed hy a meaningful task! Wut a mistake it 
IS to think tliat moti\ation is something that can be tauglit apart from 
purposeful action ^ The children themselves realize that they put 
fortlj more effort and work more consistent!} at an} task wlien tliey 
ha\e some purpose for learning They resent being given blind tasks 
vv ilhout seeing any objective in the assignment, and achieve !css when 
they are forced to direct their energies toward remote and intangible 
goals How quickly they learn under the sharp urgency of genuine 
needl Writing a letter for some definite purpose in connection with 
a project offers more incentive for improvement in spelling and com 
position than writing letters for the purpose of improving m letter 
writing Reading a list of detached statements summarizing science 
facts seems a futile task m comparison with conducting some expen 
ments from vvhicJi scientific principles can be deduced 


Unification in Content and Skills 


The shift from teaching many separate subjects in brief periods 
daily to a unified program with longer periods for uninterrupted 
work IS consonant with the principles of organized learning 
Through unification, conventional school subjects tend to become 
fused in larger units of experience which cut across traditional <ub 
jeet matter boundaries In this way a more adetjiiate program for 
living can be provided for children and youth Teaching in terms 
of central themes derived from lifelike problems coordinating the 
nide range experiences of the children capitalizes the relatcdness 
that the traditional subjects bear to each other, the learning that 
results IS more profitable for the pupil and more economical of Ins 
time Unified teaching gives coherence to the major activities tint 


go on during the school day 

Subject teaching has been the prevailing pattern m American 
schools ever since pioneer days when the three R's constituted the 
airnculum The ‘ common branches —reading arnbmetie spelling 
writing and geography, each with its separate text-had independent 
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status in the curriculum Before long, a? the school population grew 
and the graded s>stem \Mth its scries of basic texts ^\as introduced, 
more and more subjects ^\ere added until teachers found themselves 
giMiig instruction e\crj daj in a long list of skills and content sub- 
jects each occupjing its specific lime allotment m the dail> schedule. 
For the most part, these subjects were taught in isolation from each 
other through lessons assigned in separate textbooks The result \\ as 
a segmented program ^\hlch allowed little scope for organized learn- 
ing or for lifelike learning experiences at school 

E\en more specialization m teaching pre\aikd when departmen- 
talization was introduced In this scheme, instead of being assigned 
all the subjects for a group of diildrcn, a teacher was gi\en one sub- 
ject to teach throughout the grades, eg reading, history, writing, 
music, and so on In some cases departmentalized teaching pre\ ailed 
onlj m the upper grades where content subjects were introduced 
On the other hand, some schools follow ed the departmentalized plan 
from the first grade 

It was me\ itable tliat teachers should sense the futiht> of attempt- 
ing to crowd ten or more different subjects into a short school da>, 
and that the limitations of departmentalized work should soon be 
recognized 

Technological advance has rapidl> stepped up the arraj of knowl' 
edge the well informed person must assimilate m order to keep 
abreast of the times Every jear sees more pressure on the over- 
crowded school schedule for the admission of new subject matter 
The onl} means of accommodating all these new areas of knowledge 
m the school curriculum lies in achieving a unified program with a 
flexible program of activities and with the teacher largel> free to 
plan and select Bj this means the pupils gam breadth and vanet) 
of experience that go far bejond the possibilities in isolated subject 
teaching 

The unified program makes possible the introduction of such 
topics as Pioneering dajs in our community/’ “Making a regetable 
garden/ JToods iie need for health,” “The erolution of common 
things Architecture for toda>,” ‘ Life on the farm,” and phases 
of mtcrcultural edu-ation In subject teaching it would be difficult 
to synthesize the materials from the many content and skill areas that 
are needed for the fullest development of these topics Also, in the 
eac ing o iso ated subjects there would be insufficient time m the 
dailj program for consecutive work on problems emerging from 
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on “extras " Local conservat.on projects, stamp sate, Health We^. 
the election campaign, or Circus Week, can readily be fitted into the 
normal program 


Subject Matter 

All the conventional subject matter fields— the social studies, 
science, health, literature, music, the arts and crafts— are me uclea 
m the school program as background for unit studies, or as pliase 

of skill creative expression, and appreciation After the problem 

to be studied have been selected consideration is given to the contri- 
bution that the various subject matter areas can make to these studies 
Their selection depends in part upon the richness of content materia! 
that the unit requires Because of overlapping and integration ot 
subject matter and skills no fixed allocation for "subjects ' m the 
daily schedule need be ngidlj followed 


Expansion tn the Program 

The curriculum for unified learning has expanded to include 
broader areas of knowledge and information, many forms of expres- 
sion, and a wide repertory of skills Expansion is possible because 
It IS achieved tlirough integration, rather than through the addition 
of separate courses 

In subject teaching, the three R’s tended to receive disproportion- 
ate emphasis In the unified program, the skill subjects tend to con- 
sume only the time needed for the children to acquire these skills 
for practical use The skills needing practice are learned more nat- 
urally and actually may be practiced more frequently For example* 
good language expression is stressed at all times, no matter what the 
content may be, and spelling is practiced whenever there is writing 
to be done 

The newer curriculum does not pretend to cover everything for- 
merly offered in subject matter courses through direct teaching In- 
stead the child IS shown how to work on his problems in order to 
gam those learnings that are most essential for him 


Concomitant Leammgs Through Unification 

The unified program affords many opportunities for indirect 
learning rvhile the pupil is focusing his attention on a central problem 
In the course of studying the rivers of America and their effect on 
agricultural and industrial prosperity of the nation a pupil may learn 
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much about the cities of Amenca about population trends and earh 
explorations At the same time he may make progress m learning 
an hmctic spelling and composition as well as gam skill in (hearts 
and crafts The spread of learaing m unit studies can be very 
great ^ 


A stud) of transportation would increase a pupil s knowledge and 
enlarge Jus concepts in the subject areas of historj geography eco- 
nomics ciMCs science and almost e\cry conceivable skill the school 
child nc«Is to master 


Dealing with practical problems related to e\er)day living can be 
more successful m forming attitudes and shaping character tlian the 
study of textbook abstractions alone 


The Daily Schedule lor Unified Learning, — Two major changesi 
Iia\ c taken place m daily scheduling to provide for the necessary plan 
nmganddcvclopmcntofunctstudies Thesearc first longer periods 
of time for actnitics related 10 the enterprises undertaken and 
second flexibility to provide for developments and alterations m 
plans as new ideas emerge 

Tlie longer time span for consecutive work on enterprises at 
school with total school time broken mto relatively few parts protes 
to be a major advantage of the unified program 

Illustration of the daily schedule and program for unified teaching 
will be found in Chapter 8 


Correlation versus Unified Teaching 

In some scliools where departmentalized teacinng prev ads a com 
promise with subject teaching on the one Innd and unit teaching on 
tlie other has been attempted through correlation This can never 
be more than a compromise and in the end fads of its purpose for in 
‘ correlation no genuine integration or fusion of the various subject 

fields is possible , ^ . 

atoosmg and teaching a unified theme is very different from cor 
relating separate subjects Consider teaching such a tope as av,a 
tion throngh corrclahon as one bulletin recommended The daily 
work would run somewhat as follows 

Spelling Studyingsuchwordsasbomber stratosphere parachute 
camouflage Wntme a theme about some phase of aviation 

are constructed like tmy parachutes 
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Arithmetic ; Solving problems about the size and cost of airplanes 
Social Science : Learning how aviation affects cities, their size, stru 


lure, etc. ^ _ . n • 

Geography : Reckoning distances not in miles but m flying time 

Now consider unified teaching featuring some phase of aviation, 
e.g., “The study of modern transportation,” or “With the Army Air 
Corps around the world,” “Weather predictions and aviation,” “How 
radio aids aviation,” “Aviation as a ’round the world time-saver, 
“Aviation and our Good Neighbor Policy.” No one of the subjects 
listed above can be omitted in these units, but they all contribute to 
the central theme. 

Another example : Studying “Health” through correlation rather 
than through units or projects. 


A. Health education through correlation : 

Writing compositions on health in English class 
Reading health stories in reading class 

Exercises in physical education: A “milk bottle” dance 
Spelling words in the health vocabulary at spelling time 
During arithmetic period, doing problems related to purchasing 
foods for a well-balanced diet 

B. Unified teaching ; 

Health project: Effects of various foods on our health through 
experiments set up with guinea pigs or white mice 
A unit on foods, such as “Grain through the ages,” “Our milk 
supply,” “Wheat,” or a unit on “Health and disease in a large 
city” 


In these units, all the traditional skills and formal school subjects 
are utilized and they all derive their context from the central problem 
being studied. 


X/eamlng Skills in the Unified Program 

Organized learning experiences develop and employ all the tradi- 
tional skills ; the ability to read with understanding, to spell accurately 
in writing, to write legibly, to compute accurately, to solve correctly 
problems involving number relations, and to use oral and written 
language effectively. 

The repertory of skills a pupil achieves is broader than formerly- 
In addition to the three R's, the pupil learns study skills, ability to 
locate, collert, and evaluate information, ability to handle sciencr 
apparatus, skill m the arts and crafts, the skills required in group 
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work There is time to learn onl> those skills that ser\e the pupil s 

'“'skTttot ,vere formerly learned Urrough mechamcal dr.U are 
learned meaningfully through use m problem soiling, even from 

Dnlf.5 retained as a useful concept in modem 

dis^ntbletothefullestdevelopnientan^ 

ties Drill “ but drill on skills IS diagnostic 

develop the diararter Few pupils need the same work 

and highly individual ■" meaningful through 

m skills at the same time Practice m skills is s)stematic 

application to .],c greatest economy m learning 

tered teaching, are cited in Oiapter 2 

wv/i Pi>^ources for Instruction 

Equipment and Resources ^^j.nfthe 

In organized 

newer equipment and ^ nio\ing pictures, tele 

Has made available These .nclu^ «fj„ „’„,, ,„dr as tools and 
vision, slides, and for crafts, and for scej^^r^ 

instruments ft"- "If' ° ftan formerly In addition, such 
are adapted to even wider use " historical landmarks, 

community resources „d industrial 

exhibits, and various s„„s of specialized ” 

utilized Commimdy1ea*« programs (See Chapte 

training are invited to com 

16 for details) Textbook Study 

Continued Need f textbook study, or 

Organized learning " g-rtb7o::;b°Vding, but m^ 
the pupil’s need for fac J „,tb textbook 

unified program t J’ jgd wilhm the covers textbook 

stimulatmg to be point out .earning 

as much on teachers as on t 
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has completely dominated local teaching. The texts have, in fact, 
served as the course of study and have served at the same time as 
the sole standard of what children should accomplish, grade by grade. 
The texts have proved to be barriers against curriculum unification 
and more flexible scheduling. _ j • * 

There is a sharp contrast between subject teaching and project 
work in the use of reading and study materials : the difference be- 
tween learning the pages of textbook material, day after day, for later 
testing, and using wide range material selectively to answer questions 
that grow out of the emerging problems met through firsthand con- 
tacts. With practice, children develop this more genuine type of 
purposive reading, the skill used by all grown-ups who read intelli- 
gently. 

In place of the single textbook, several different texts, compen- 
diums, pamphlets of a more temporary nature that are adapted to 
various levels of reading difficulty are supplied, making for a wider 
range of study materials. 

Reading and note taking, the predominant study techniques of 
the subject curriculum, have an even larger place in problem centered 
teaching, for there are more sources available for study and more 
ground to be covered in study related to organized projects. 

Listening to the radio, to records, seeing projected pictures and 
movies are new study techniques that supplement the printed page 
as sources of information (sec Chapter 16). 

Life in the School 

The life in the school assumes a different character when organ- 
ized learning predominates. In the first place, the entire life of the 
school becomes a real part of the children’s learning experience. 
Every activity during the school day, even though it may be no part 
of planned lesson learning, is considered to play a part in the child’s 
education. 

^ The classroom becomes a workshop in which pupils are occupied 
with various enterprises related to daily living. 

A friendly, informal, but workmanlike atmosphere prevails in 
which pupils cooperate in planning and executing projects 

Self-responsibility and initiative are developed. Pupils partici- 
pate in and take responsibility for life in the school. They learn to 
manage things for themselves. 

Skill in social participation is developed through many experiences 

that require group planning and cooperative action. 
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A clcmocrilic school atmosphere prevails m winch the children 
Iheinsehcs help to formulate rules and regulations 

Pupils sinre experiences and cooperate m various enterprises with 
other classes Qiildren of various age levels have contact with each 
other tliroughassemb!) programs exhibits hobby groups club meet 
mgs assemblies and the like Chapter 17 gives a fuller discussion 
of these topics 


Socialised Learning and Demoerstic Experiences 

The unified program based on organized learning principles pro 
V ides for group learning through socialized experiences and for sliar 
mg through coojicratne planning as the children ivoric on projects 
under the tcnclier s direction Unlike separate subject teaching 
which fends to encourage isolated individual competitive learning 
and which stimulates undue concern for arbitrary marks and com 
parativc ratings the unified program motivates group activjt) 

1 lirough group participation children learn to work together to give 
and take to be considerate of others — traits urgent!) needed for sue 
cess 111 duly living Tlirougli group work the pupils learn that every 
member is cijunllv responsible for the success of the unit Ratings 
^nrterms of cooperative effort 

Through practice children learn the technique of carrying on small 
grouj) meetings and larger assemblies how to conduct discussion 
and to give tqlks prepare reports take notes or carry on committee 
work Different parts are assigned to individuals who work on com 
mittecs and formulate reports ( 8 ) 

Maximum intercommunication among different age groups is 
possible An older group demonstrates science cxperiirients to a 
joungcr claw OiiWrcn varying m age work together on a unified 
project such as Tire school otfclena The safety program for our 
school ” ' Flag Daj an assembly program or a dramatic production 


Aesthetic Experiences 

Aesthetic experiences are included for every pupil as an added 
diinensfonTfrlm life and as a means to broader expression in connec 

tion w ith various projects _ . ^ i 1 1 

The traditional scliool program offered scant occasion for cin dren 
to develop and to use creative talent In the new program elnldren 
explore invent design and express rmaginative ^ 

music. The broader more meanmgW appraach » 
many avenues of seltepression The talents fostered at schoo 
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tend to carry over into the child's leisure hours. When children have 
a chance to display creative talent at school, aptitudes may be dis- 
covered that lead to permanent vocational interests. 

In the unified program, work in the arts is not a thing apart, an 
extra, a subject for the gifted few to take, a fad or frill to be lopped 
off when economies in the budget must be effected; on the contrary, 
experience in the arts is for everyone an integral feature of many 
enterprises. This topic is considered in greater detail in Chapter 11. 


School and Community 

The community has a recognized part to play in organized learn- 
ing. Both the direct and the indirect influence of community con- 
'tacts on all the children are no longer denied or neglected, but are 
now utilized by the school in its training program. In organized 
learning, education becomes the joint responsibility of the schoob 
the home, and the community. All these agencies join their forces 
in promoting child welfare. The school, more largely than ever 
before, utilizes community resources in guiding each child’s develop- 
ment. The school becomes a center of community life, mobilizing 
educational resources in the locality to further the welfare of all the 
residents. For more information on this topic see Chapter 19. 


Guidance in Personal Development 
With the unified program the whole school contributes to child 
guidance because all phases of development are considered, not solely 
the intellectual side. Guiding the child’s growth in wholesome living 
IS considered to be as important as developing his skills and imparting 
information. Mental hygiene principles are incorporated in the 
newer school program. The.tea cher seeks t o understand each child’s 
behavior, to understand him as a person, to~^siderhis strengths 
and limitations, and to help each child attain well-rounded, w'hole- 
some development. See Chapter 20 for a fuller discussion of this 
topic. 

The arra of health is included as a way of living at school and at 
home, rather than a formal school subject or separate part of the 
total program. The school makes a large contribution to child health 

(sToiaptoTs") 

Parent and School 

enternrurcr'" “a as partners in a mutual 

enterprise, close understanding between parents and teachers is fos- 
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lercd Studying the child m Ins home rehl.onslups is 
'essential to I better understanding of his learning problems 

aids to pupil guidance (See aiapter 21 ) 

Better Provision for the Individual Pupil 

. „( l,rtneen deseloping the individual pupil and 
There is a contrast betwe F ^^g^-ajlcd ever since the 

the standardized le%eIing-o pr organized learning 

XtandronTr,t,«..^^^^^^ 

through his oiin normal effo „ss,b,lity than any other for 

The unified program ™ .-dlviduaU in a class or.group 

readilng the mde ''“5' learning handicapped or «- 

WhdheF a pupil is “5 . o>vn unique contribution to the 

iremeli talented, he can ntaU lus oot 

projects at hand « Uhout conscious of dec latioiis 

tionmadcbj „s,ble Learning through 

for iihich he is m nonise “ the way that is appropriate 

ixpenence requires that ef 'W-*" t,;," The ihdd recognises his 
for him, and at ’J .,,, „„t, particular problems to sohe 

status as an individual vvi assignments make it P°®^' 

The unified program and u" ^,„d,v,dual basis ^ 

children to achieve are contributing to group proj^« 

“roup at the same ';"’' f,,fb"as .n>est, gated some problem .nay 
in individual P“P' .^e class on *' «>P'= ® 

even become an authonty 

poisonous snakes _,bi]jttcs m the unified .5 the pupd 

rhemrrela.ed to modem hvmgj^^^ 

vistas and lay in«= 
school years 
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When the upper grade textbooks prove to be too hard for the 
pupils, as they often are, unit studies offer a solution, since U y 
for the study of material from many sources and of different tjp , 
selected in 4ms of the children's maturity. For more information 
on this topic see Chapter 22. 


The Teacher’s Role 

The teacher’s role is changing with the shift from pieccmcal lesson 
learning to the more adequate program of school experiences that or- 
ganized learning demands. Today the teacher functions as tlie ciui- 
dren’s friend and helper, the responsible elder person who is there 
advise and guide. The teacher sets the stage for productive learning, 
directing pupils to sources of information, showing them how ^ 
answers for themselves, and learning along with the children, (hee 
Chapter 23.) 

Organized Learning Experiences for Older Boys and Girls 

It is sometimes argued that the unified program with its emphasis 
on firsthand learning, work shop methods, and pupil participation in 
planning activities, is entirely appropriate for the lower grades, but 
that older boys and girls need more serious and exacting studies. 
Actually, the unified program offers even more for the older than for 
^omiger_pupiIs because older pupils are more capable of workingjn- 
^pendently; they have broader experiences on which to build, they 
have the basic skills needed for gaming knowledge, they have more 
maturity for assimilating the ideas gleaned through their experiences, 
and their increasing energy needs to be worked off through motor 
activity. The success of the Boy Scout movement illustrates these 
points. 

,The first ex perimen ts-with unified teaching were carried on in the 
el cmen tar^cliool. In ^ent years, the junior and senior Wghjch^ols 
"have revised'their Offerings to provide broader, more meaningful 
learning experiences for students, rather than being merely accredit- 
ing institutions for studies “covered” in a given period of time. 

Core courses, general or integrated courses, common learnings as 
they are called, represent the newer approach in secondary education. 
In these courses, subject matter from studies formerly taught sepa- 
rately is combined. Topics and problems can be considered on a 
broader basis than is possible when separate subject teaching prevails. 
The doubling or trebling of class time gives greater scope for com- 
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Konoraj m home work 

Unified tciching in high school has Ihe added advantage of bring 
mg teachers into contact with students for longer than a single class 
periotl a ninsurc that comnbtites to better personal relations 
The prestm lendenc) in high school program making is to offer 
unified courses tint are required of all pupils for about half the total 
time and to use tlic rcmimmg time m the program for eicctnes 
Selected with reference to the students interests and capacities 
TJ)e«e core courses hat c generally centered around the areas of Cng 
Iish literature history and geography the arts or science and mathe 
niatics The curnnitum may include either one or both of these m 
tegrated courses in the ptipd s program every day or unite these basic 
areas in one genera! course (21 ) The core courses generally extend 
through two or three regular class periods 

With this more nexible program club and school life actuities 
can take place during the regular school day instead of being treated 
as extracurricular for a few students who can remain late after 
school 


The widening of experience during the higli school years requires 
that the school offer eicctnes in harmony with the pup Is interests 
and Jjobbies not all of wluchcanbe integrated with core courses or 
enterprises if skill is to be gained m specialized areas Some actni 
ties may neter be integrated eg recreation or gymnasium prac 
ticing health safeguards and the like 

Most junior and senior high schools ha\e to work out a compro 
imse betw cen curriculum units that extend bey ond one class period 
and more traditional course work partly because of higher spccializa 
tjon represented in the teaching staff and difficulties of programming 
(One sesenth grade teacher said she was certain she could not teach 
junior high arithmetic ) It is reasonable to expect a demand for 
higher specialization m high school because of the intensification of 
pupil interests in certain fields as preparation for vocations and to 
meet the requirements for college A high school student may need 
or wish to study the principles of bio-chemistry meteorology trig 
onometry or mechanics which he is ready to learn through direct 


The Ereaier imtunly and widming variah.lity m the capact.es and 
mterests of h.?h school studeoB justifies more differentiation m 
course offerings and more spec.al.eat.onm subjects than the efc 
mentarj school but since the htgh school hopes to produce intesra 
behavior m boys and girls to produce mature self responsible m 
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dividuals with breadth of experience, too early specialisation or too 
great concentration on isolated subjects may defeat this purpose 
Furthermore, relatively few high school students will specialize in 
work requiring a strictly academic background. 


Organized Learning in the Rural School 

The solution to many problems that arise in rural education can 
be found in the unified program. Unless unification is achieved, 
teachers find it necessary to give each pupil instruction individually 
in a wide range of separate subjects. Unification cuts down the 
number of separate instructional periods needed. How much the 
newer program means to the rural child and his teacher would be 
difficult to exaggerate. In this plan there are many advantages: 

The class works together more like a family 

Activities lend themselves to provision for individual differences, so 
necessary with a wide age and grade range 

An all day program can be set up 

The life oC the community which has so much to offer for school 
1 study can be utilized to the fullest extent 

The teacher cannot, or need not, adhere to a fixed program or 
\ schedule 

The pupils learn about the simple basic things for which unified 
teaching is well adapted: foods, health, making a living, improving 
the community. They learn about better diet through raising chickens 
and goats, vegetable gardening, fruit growing. Reading and activi- 
ties center around better ways of living. Through their projects, 
older boys and girls gain apprenticeship training for vocations. 

The three R’s consume their proportionate amount of time and no 
more. 

Children who are slow and need practical experiences for living 
learn the things that are essential to them. They learn through meet- 
ing real problems that are vivid and concrete. Instead of having to 
synthesize many different elements in order to gain meanings, the 
problems they study are meaningful to begin with. 


Questions and Topics for Study 

1. What advantages are there in shifting from separate subjects to 

unified teaching? What justification is there in the psychology of 
learning for such a change? 

2. Discuss the statement ; Organized learning and the unified program 

tend to prepare children for participation in democratic living. 
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3 &n all the important educational objectives be realired by organizing 

the nrogram in terms of integrated units' 

4 Why rre^nified teaching and activity tvorfc as suitable tor the upper 

here 


Minimum essentials 
Examinations 
The place of the arts 
Oassroora furnishings 
Lesson planning 
Recess 
Promotion 
School disapline 
Departmentalized teaching 
School and community rcla 
tions 


Role of the teacher 
Use of textbooks 
Drill 

The library 
The skill subjects 
The use of instructional 
materials 
School marks 
Report cards 
The daily schedule and 
program 

home backgrounds apt to expenence in putting the 

8 What difficulties is a ^ 

9 HoT^J^TnUalsubll^Ucrbcadcguatclj covered ,n Utc urn 

lied program? ^ ^,,^1 necesrardy be more 

“fL'nXn those departmental 

the chapter 
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Chapter 6 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES FOR THE UNIFIED 
PROGRAM 

Many questions arise concerning the activities and 
organized learning. What areas of experience are included? ^ NN nat 
subject matter is chosen? How is it organized ? What learning sit- 
uations do the children meet? How is integration achieved? What 
are the criteria for selecting curriculum units? What is the nature 
of teacher-pupil planning for developing the units? How can 
tudinal sequence be provided for? What sort of a daily and weekly 
schedule of activities is set up? How are results evaluated? 

All plans for educating children call for the making of choices 
among various possibilities. Some of the principles that govern the 
selection and scheduling of activities for unified teaching will now 
be considered. 

The guides for choice of content and program making come from 
an analysis of the basic learning experiences needed for the child’s 
all around growth, year by year, and a survey of the opportunities 
that can be provided to promote the desired learnings. 

In Developing a Cvrricidum for Modern LiiHng by Florence B. 
Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, Margaret McKim and Associates, 
published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947, there is a comprehensive chart showing the life 
situations learners face from early childhood to adulthood. 

Sin ce un ified teaching focuses on children’s objectives in problem 
solving rather than on isolated learning of content or skills, in order 
for children to achieve well balanced growth, due consideration must 
be given to the areas of human learning and experience that contribute 
most to child groivth. The world of learning offers so many fas- 
cinating opportunities that selection becomes a serious consideration, 
in order to avoid neglecting anything in skills or content that is really 
essential to the child’s development. 

At times the claims of some areas may be greater than others. 
The weighting to be assigned each area depends on such circumstances 
as the unit themes under consideration; the age of the pupils; thei^ 
90 
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mental n.atnnt>, experiences, and background, problems previomlj 
Sed™d those to come, practicability , community resources, and 

tical reasons can 

amount of tune atailabk f h 

things to be done hlexib y J receive predominate 

gaps m the child s Xrdinated %. balance 

emphasis at times problem wilt be considered more fully 

needs to be maintained P j^icction of curriculum units 

TseTaSre nt « -- 

sents still another problem 

Areas of Experience 

The chief areas from uhich school content is derived for the nm- 
ficd program may be listed “ “ „ships. Social Studies and So- 

A Human Activities and j „„„al,aations in terms ol 

dal Sc.ence,-Contcnt mfomalion sndg 

social relationships 

the study of towns and P“j'' a „ Background studies include 
ite in our world today f Vo^rUiTstroggle to survive, economic 
topics such as M lutnls^The economics of pro 

and social cliange f operly belong m the area of 

histor>. national boundaries, m 

ices and control, geography ._ees -Animals mecliamcd 

cation and A oodvimrle, houseboW am b^^P' 

STo^he -elo^mentM „.rrlap vvi.h 
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Themes and Topics for Experience Units 

A studj unit ina> be described as a series of learning experiences 
for dec eloping a central theme msoKing a problem or senes of prob- 
lems These themes are not easily encompassed eeithin anj one ot 
the traditional subject matter areas 

In developing unit studies and core courses the topics most fre- 
quently chosen dcri\e from the social studies Equall) good or e\en 
better claims can be made in some cases for science or arts and crafts 
Since tlie diMdmg line between thtse fields is difficult to discern, the 
best plan is to center the unit studies about topics that deal with 
tjpical life problems, are timel>, ha\e immediacy for children, and 
in\ol\e important problems of social experiencing or living without 
too much concern as to whether the units fit conventional subject 
matter categories 

Through repeated experience with units, teachers have discovered 
themes and topics that make universal appeal to children of various 
ages or can be well taught because of resources at the teacher’s com- 
mand for developing the unit This section describes unit themes 
and topics that have been thoroughl) tested at the age levels indi- 
cated 

To list themes for unit teaching in age or grade levels tends toward 
artificialit) because many units are equally useful over a range of 
grade levels, depending upon their treatment, some could be partici- 
pated in bv an entire elementarj school for example, a school garden 
project Others are projected for a narrow age range thesix>ear- 
olds the ten > ear-olds the >oung adolescents 

Most •schools where unified teaching has prevailed for some jears 
tend to plan the > ear’s work around units that have stood the test 
of thorough trial After several jears’ experience with a unit, the 
school begins to build up a library and stock of materials that insure 
success m teaching the unit Consequently, it is more conv enient and 
economical to dev elop certain basic units ov er and ov er, at the same 
time maintaining flexibility and variability, and avoiding ritualistic 
treatment that results from planning the entire unit in advance 

In most experimental laboratories and new tjpe schools a basic 
sequential pattern for unit teaching is followed through the grades 
In the primary grades the experiences begin near at home, gradual!) , 
in the middle grades, they move out into the neighborhood and the 
community m ev er w idenmg arcles then they spread to distant places, 
foreign lands, and historical eras, at still higher levels 
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Tile following references list unit topics suitable for various aee 
and grade evels (S 8 12, 15, 19. 30, 32. 34, 37, 40) See™so Tefa! 
enccs m Chapters 9, 10 , U.and 18 

The suggesiions for uml topics given here are based on reports of 
unjts worked out in schools where unified teadiing prevails, and are 
classified according to the age or grade level at wluch they were orig 
mall> developed Sonie are more appropriate for rural schools, otliers 
tor cit> children Some are riclier m <c«ence content others m arts 
or f/ic socta? sttrcfies Al! draw ujhmi general content fields in varvm? 
degree ^ 

Beginners. — Perhaps u is belter to speak of activities than of unit 
studies in the first grade smeeat (hat lei el many different experiences 
are met simultaneously, or follow one another m rapid succession 
Problems for Grade I listed in the Virginia course of study (36) 
include 

\ Car/ng for oiwi possessions and things that belong to others 
I Know mg what to do w hen taking trips 
Know ing boAv to help at home and scliool 
\ Having a good time together 
Knoiving how to keep healthy 

Activities may include playing hou‘ie and making a playhouse 
making a pen for pets One group cons-erled a large drygoods bo\ 
into a pen m which to keep a setting lieu in order to watch the eggs 
hatch and tlie chickens de»eJop in our scliool is a good 

theme for the first grade similarly , play nig "j^sToliice ' or ‘ fireman 
Si\ year olds study markets shops femes and bridges boats 
trains trucks, and otlier feattires of the local scene by actually 
visiting them talking w ith the workers and observing their operation 
On their return to school they reproduce what they ha\e experienced 
in their work and play— in discussion, pamting, drawing dramatic 
play Stones, poetry and songs are enjoywi m connection with the 
activities 

Children of this age observe community life, they learn about 
food, clotlimg, slielter One first grade class had a cafeteria unit 
They played ' cafeteria ' after some of the children liad gone to cafe 
terias in the city T hey learned to select meals and the actnitv de 
vcloped into a foods unit A beekeeping unit fascinated anotiier first 
grade m whidi there were several well informed children from bee 

keening families ri.,r.»Ar 

Other suggestions for first grade experiences are given m Chapter 

15 
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Primary Grades^Seven-year-oldj are ready to explore the neigh- 
borhood 7nd wider environment of the city and 
They take trips to the farm, market, pasteurization plant, to boats 
and trains to study mail, food, transportation and communication. 
They may make a play city in their classroom. They observe Ae 
things going on in the neighborhood; paving, building, painting, « 
cavating, farm work, bakery, dairy plant. Their projects may in- 
clude: “Carrying the milk,” a study of milk; building and runn g 
a fruit and vegetable market; giving a fair; studying the fionie liie 
of the ant, the bee, or other insects. They may study the birds m 
tbeir locality. “Life at the circus” is another good theme for age- 
Problems for Grade II listed in the Virginia course of study (do; 
include : 


Caring for and using plants 
I Becoming acquainted with the community 
' Sending and receiving messages 

Making and keeping things around us clean and beautiful 
- Having a good time in our community 
Keeping ourselves well and safe 

The second grade may take on a short practical project, such as 
planning and buying materials for a sand box. 

Eight-Y€ar-01ds.-^y third grade, the chilcTs life at home and 
school becomes more complex ; he is^rcady to f orge'ahead with organ- 
ized learning experiences at a rapid pace. Reading becomes a widely 
used basic skill. 

According to the recapitulation theory, eight-vear-olds are ri pe 
for the lUe of the cave man, primitive tribes, Indians, primitive ways 
of living, the age of 'fableT Whether not the theory holds, this is 
the world that capti^'ates the eight-year-old. 

One third grade centered its study around primitive man, using 
“Turi of the Magic Fingers” as the book from which the outline 
for their dramatization was taken. The possibilities in studies of 
Indian life for children of this age are described by Helen Gumlich 
(13). A bulletin published bylhe State Teachers College of Wash- 
ington, -at Ellensburg (33) gives other suggestions. 

Groups in New York study the local history of Manhattan Island, 
the Dutch and Indians in New Amsterdam. One unit in these grades 
culminated in a Thanksgiving party for the parents. 

However, most third graders have interests that carry them far 
beyond Indians and cavemen. Problems to be developed through 
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smd}" ndu™" 

How do animals help us^ 

How can \\c clioose switable clothing’ 

How do «e obtain a vancty of goods’ 

Ho\\ do people provide homes’ 

Hov. do animus care for themseUes? 

How are plants fitted to care for themsches? 

How are patriotic and religious festivals celebrated m different 
Communities’ 


One primary group de\ eloped a unit centering about Our Health 
as a result of which they gave cups and towels to the school A group 
of bright third grade rural children enjoyed a city project 

One third grade m connection with a study of pioneer life took an 
excursion to an old Jog abin m the cil) park to see the different 
types of pioneer articles found there Another group had a farming 
and vegetable gardening project which yielded large returns m nutri 
tion improved health Jiabits, recreation and arithmetic Rudtmen 
tary worlw in science offers many possibilities at tins level 

At this point m the cltilds development there is a question as to 
whether children’s needs are belter served through the studj of 
problems rn thfir on n environment or through a stud} of the cultures 
of people in other lands and other times eg, Greek life The Vir- 
ginia course of study recommends the former, 

Primary children on an Indian reservation studied the care of 
livestock, since this was a topic of immediale concern to the children 
and their families and offered possibilities for firsthand learning 


Middle Grades, — Many topics are equally well suited to Jiigher 
and lower grades The nine, jcar-olds^^nble to handle morc-history 
and science, to use source materials of the^hool library, museums, 
and to^tudy maps 

In one school a stud) of jocks Jed to a study of the earth s begin 
nings, including elementary astronomy and the beginnings of geology 
—the earth, sun moon planets stars prehistoric life, the earths 
surface the development of life upon eartli 

A Swiss unit provided the meaningful framework around which 
activity in a fourth grad e^tered fy_a In beginning the 

unit, the cluld^STtold what they nanTe^oTnowjtom Jvsitzerfand 
Questions were copted on the blaAbtatjl So ffluch 
reliable m tbeir otvn Canadian mountain comitry that the leaclier 
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and pupils had to choose carefully from among the many suggestions 
given. In this community, the children were familiar with a snowy 
climate and enjoyed winter sports. In a unit on tree conservation, 
fourth grade pupils combined study and play at one point in their 
project with an all day picnic held in the country. 

In Grades IV and V, emphasis is placed on the individual dis- 
coveries and inventions of man, and how these discoveries and inven- 
tions have led to mass production of goods and services. Other 
suitable topics are: “The rise and fall of native (Indian) civiliza- 
tion in North America” ; “Indian life in contrast to Mexican, Negro, 
Eskimo.” 

In one fourth grade the children worked on the subject, “How 
animals protect themselves,” as a basis for writing short stories for 
use by the second grade children in their study of animals. “The 
first settler,” “How a town grows,” “Transportation,” have proved 
to be good topics for other units. 

One class took “A trip around the world.” Another fifth grade 
planned and made a tepee the way the Indians made them. One 
group enjoyed a music unit in which they made music pipes and reeds, 
composed their own melodies and played them. Giving a puppet 
play is enjoyed by children in the middle grades. The children make 
the puppets as well as compose and give the play. 

Ten-year-olds enjoy studying pioneer life, with development of ■ 
transportation, evolution of common things, American history, 
knowledge of the geographical divisions of the United States, the 
relationship between climate and topography, vegetation and animal 
life, westward migration, pioneer railroading. Good topics are: 

From Daniel Boone to aviation,” "How our ancestors lived in 
Colonial days in America.” 


Upper Grades. — Appropriate general themes for ele\ er.-year-oMs 
are: natural resources, conservation ; sources of power, coal, oil,- gas, 
electricity; the development of life on-eafth; the contrast between" 
the old and new in our civilization; pioneer days; modern life and 
the machine; communications and transportation; the evolution of 
common things ; how man has developed and improved his environ- 
ment, food and shelter; health in the community. Many of these 
themes combine content from both social studies and science. 

man on a more mature level 
primary grades, A study of ancient peoples, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, yields many values in the upper grades An 
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Es:ytit.an unit is full of possibilities for this period It can be ri* 
m^roence interest, with the time clock, raovenients of the «tth ^nd 
stars The beginnings of civilisation can also be studied profitablj 

i£?LL“X"hrdt“ “ 

town for over fiftn^ts jpe 

.er^"X^V'0Verin%" in all its social and 

theme thatcanbedevclopedminany 

manners and custoins A ..me afforded much needed practice 
conditioning and at newspaper unit m which all the 

in fundamentals of arJ oossibihties 

''^K^frecommended C Grade VI in the Mrgmia course 
Of reLe to the fo«ow.ng probl- ^ 

Kvtat^e^o^ 

j wL makes ^«^;;;XeX^ve our tune and how oin we use this 
timewisel)’ 

How can vie live salely „ ,eral 

\n Grades Topthcr-For * ^ ^„„^„„,ty ptobl=ms leant 


ielebraled *.„full> 

^Xer‘S^::^e^55’irr?^=:Wt«) 

planned and directed all seboo 
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Unit Sequences in an Experimental School 

Agnes De Lima has described the senes of experiences provided 
for children m an experimental school m New York City (8). 

The stx-year-olds become acquainted with their locale, Manhattan 
Island, through taking short trips They have daily discussions, 
descn^ their experiences, have work periods, enjoy block building 
The seven ^ ear-olds get further acquainted with Manhattan Island 
by studying New York City’s housekeeping They investigate the 
food supply, the markets, the sanitation and fire departments, be- 
come acquainted nn ith the \anous vehicles and the machinery wth 
which the aty’s housekeeping is done 
The eight year olds are Indians 

The Miner sho\\ interest in foreign lands and peoples, enjoj folk tales 
of the people they study They relate this study to geography, 
have saence experiences, learn anthmetic, tend plants at school, 
have music and creative vvnting expenences, enjoy poetry, have 
activities on the pla> ground 

Theten year o/dr study early man When the race question came up 
with one group they studied the Jewish people and their contribu- 
tion to civilization In this study they learned about tolerance 
Children of this age also study elementary physiology and get 
acquainted vvnth their own bodies 

The eleven year-olds face growing up They learn the elements 
of research in their science studies, obtain larger training m re- 
sponsibility m shop work, have a wider program in sports and 
folk danang 

The t'iielvcs go American They study problems of yesterday and 
the growth of American democracy They depict the pioneer 
family At this age the children enje^ work in geology. 

For other topics related dosely to the social studies see Chapter 
10 for science and Chapter 18 for health 

The following units for Grades I-VII ,n the Teacher’s Lesson 
Lnit Scries have been published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Grade I 

A Grocery Store 

Our Happ} Pla>house 

Our Very Own Circus 

Farm, Plant and Animal Helpers 

Dogs 

Trams 


Grade II 

A Fair and a Study of Milk 

A Play City 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Our Bird Friends 
Bees 
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Farm to City and Back 
Post Office 
Police Protection 
Boats and the Harbor 
Grade III 
The Story of Wool 
Shoes 

Indian Life 

Cotton 

Paper 

Aviation ^ 

Weather 

Transportation/^ 

Homes 
Grade IV 
The Spanish Trad 
A Trip to Ha«au 
Indians ni Iha Soothntst 
Mexico 
Trees 

Creatures of the Sea 
Whan Wa Wara 
Story of Commumaation ina 
Telephone 

The History of Lighting 

Our Feathered Fnends 
pfliind and Round theV\( 


Grade V — iConl ) 

ConseninB Our Plant Life 
How the Fishing Industry Helps 
Man 

Egypt 

History of Osmmumcation 
Ootliing 

Young Nutritionists in Action 
Marmnallas Tall the Story of 
Robin Hood 

Grape VI 

Conserving Our Plant Life 
Travel on Land on Sea and in the 

B^ds of Air (Hov> Motion 
Binds the Nations Together) 
Rome From Ugcndary Kings to 
Great Emperors 
A Meiheval Tournament 
The Storv of Records 
History of Cemmunicatiem 
Budgeting Tlic AnUimctic el Fi- 
nance 

Our Trip Abroad 
Farm Life 


OurFeathercaru'^-'- 
RoradaodRoondth'""''’ 

Grade V 

of Traospottation m tha 
United States 


Grape VII 

Back to Colonial Days 
The Crusades 

^fS.'aron.an.andOorraRa. 

Ti,- \\ estward Movement 

?^'Jsy«amofd.aUn.la,lSma, 


danced treatmenv i saencc. ^vr^rnences and 

brclogy, «“«=“>’“■ “"j^grtha uac of fethand axpar.anca 

cnvironnicnt, the n u 
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Latin American life and culture, sercntccnth ccnturj English life, 
stud> of Oriental cultures the Ear East, health in the city, living m 
a power age, urban life living in an American citj , life on the fann 
yesterday and todav This last named studv is enriched through 
actual trips to a farm or spending a week end on a farm Junior high 
school students m the Lincoln School, \srote a pla>, A 

Pageant of Chinese Htstorv ” based on the reading and stud> tlie> 
had done m their unit on China 

Senior High School Unit Topics- — Topics for unit studies include 
ancient and modem cultures da\s of chi%alrA , ancient Greece , man s 
de\elopment, mentall) and ph\sicalK , the world communitj , a studv 
of utopias, the American uav of Jife.jouth in America todaj , world 
horizons, the world today, world problems problems in human liv- 
ing our future , v ocations , colleges , our natural resources and thtir 
use conversion of power, our government, American civilization, 
our technological age , American life and literature , this machine age , 
the Industrial Revolution 

High school students consider technological advances in housing 
and health Editing the news, a studv of newspapers and publishing 
methods, is an jntert«tmg theme There arc unit studies for the«e 
older bovs and girls that involve out of town trips, e.g , our national 
government, with a tnp to Washington , our state gov ernment m Kew 
York, with a trip to Albanv for residents of Xew York State Thev 
learn awisumer education through first hand experience, m operating 
a cooperative enterprise, such as a snack bar, a book or w lute elephant 
exchange, a project that cuts across virtually all subject matter and 
skill areas that could be listed 

All senior high cchool students should learn about vocations , get- 
ting acquainted with educational opportunities for trades, vocational 
work and the professions both as cultural background and as prep- 
aration for their life work Some of these experiences can be tied m 
\v itli regular class w ork in content areas, such as science and the social 
studies 

Rural Schools. — ^Topics suitable for upper grade pupils m rural 
schools include farming and agriculture the studv of soils conser- 
vation, rotation of crops, mixed farming, use of tools and farm ma 
r breeding of livestock lumbering 

i he study of foods preservation and preparation, food requirements 
of the bodj, balanced menus, planning and serving of meals In 
addition rural children need to learn about health practices and 
means of recreation Music, art and games should be included m the 
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da>’s\\0Tk at sdjool 
ing or handicrafts 


Hobbies arc encouraged, such as insect collect- 


in for slow learners need not be different 

in tj-pe from those dc%cIoped with normal learners The cluef 
difference lies m the greater use of nontextbook materials, visual 
aids, concrete experiences, and clioice of briefer and simpler projects, 
v\ ith a slow er pace in dev elt^ng each pliase of the project Projects 
earned on by tlie older slow learners at the Spejer School (42) m 
eluded "We Visit the Orient.*’ ‘Public Service and Public Utili- 
ties/' "Our Cit>/’ "A car of Nature Study in Our City ” 


Illustrations of Units for Organiaed Learning 

Several illustrations taken from actual classroom practice will 
show how CNjierienccs are used m developing curriculum units More 
extensive reports of unit tcacliing will be found m the next chapter 
A First Grade Goes Explonng^A first grade m New York City 
studied features of their local environment the ferr> crossings, the 
tunnels, the bridges, the nver traffic They took a trip to a metropoh 
tan airport and to a railroad station to see a plane on exhibition 
TJicj built bridges and boats, and painted pictures of them They 
went lip to the «cliool roof to get a better view of the city and the 
rivtr, took a walking trip to the river and a trip on a ferry boat 
With blocks cardboard, and paints the trip to the lighthouse was 
reconstructed The children engaged in extensive block play in which 
trains and boats brought food to the city They composed stones 
and songs relating to their experiences, read from charts on which 
their stones were reproduced, made a lajoui of the city with blocks 
and other materials Dramatic play was a major activitj, cliidly 
dramatization of city and transportation themes, tJie busses, the 
policeman, street cleaner, the lighthouse keq^er, the Coast Guard 
patrol the locomotives and the engineer They composed simple 
songs and tunes to accompany the dramatic play All Uiis is described 
in Miss Lulu Wright’s A first Grade at Work (31 ) 

children took turns 
sized pet cage was 
covered with strong 
cats, pigeons, ducks, 

5s talked about the 
It them, gmng the 


Care of Pets— In another first grade, the 
bringing their pets to school A strong, good 
provided with a solid bottom and sides, and top 
wire mesh Among the pets brought werj^ogs, i 
chickens, a turkey, and a baby Iamb The da; 
animals and as a group composri aboa 

teaclier sentences to write on the blackboard. 
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Book reading was begun with stones of pets The children 
tified one of the stones w ith tlic V itten a clnld brought to school The 
Stones the children composed were mimeographed on sheets to mount 
m their scrap books This stud> led into the larger subject of wild 
and domestic animals, their habits, and characteristics 

Second Grade Project The Grocery Store. — A second grade 
Msited the grocer} store near their school Thej decided to build 
a grocer} store m their school room The} constructed the store of 
orange boxes and furnished it with packages brought from home 
The\ cut from newspapers pictures of things they wanted in their 
store and made things for the store Price tags w ere made and the 
children learned to read the pnccs as well as names of articles in the 
store Nothing in the store was to cost o\er ten cents 

The children discussed the man} wa}S of measuring groceries 
The} found out that groceries were sold in different wa}S in bottles, 
cardboard packages, paper bags cloth bags, cans etc. They learned 
to read the grocery advertisements placed around the store and prac- 
ticed making change This unit gave practice m reading, anthmetic, 
spelling writing and oral expression. 

Third Grade Handling the Milk.— A third grade in a large 
public school assumed responsibilit) for serving the dail} milk to the 
entire school This meant calling at each classroom dail}, thirt}- 
eight mall securing orders and delivering the milk, keeping records 
of the amount ordered and sending out the bills The children soon 
saw their need for more anthmetic and for tw o months the} w orked 
hard to perfect themselves m these skills Fonnerl} unused to re- 
sponsibilitv, the} took great pride in handling the milk. Their pen- 
manship improved under the necessit} of making out bills and han- 
dling the business connected with the milk. The milk committee, 
consisting of ten children, was changed each week. They practiced 
arithmetic, making change and keeping books, until the} could handle 
all their accounts w ithout the teacher’s superv ision. 

The program was widened b} the stud} of milk, its production, 
^d transportation. This led to a stud} of the general food supplv 
for a large city and included the at}'*s geograph} The children 
brought m nev spaper clippings, made maps and pictures of bridges 
the} twk trips to the docks and freight stations The following 
term the} ran a post office turning over the responsibilit} for the 
milk to the next low er class 


Foir^ Grade The Evolufaon of Lighting — A fourth grade m 
L}-nn, Massachusetts, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of Edison’s m- 
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rrrn?’ This unit .s descnbrf 

b} JoscphmeHorganjn a bulletin TlvSloryof Lighting (17) 

In their pl^mng for the unit pupils raised questions about pnmi 
live t}pes of lighting lights of the Indians and the Pilgrims They 
wanted to know how candles weremade in colonial days how streets 
were lighted m the olden days how and when gas hglits were first 
used the different t}pcs of lamps manufactured They decided to 
learn how Edison helped light the world and to study other in\-entions 
by this great man The> decided to find out why their city was called 
the best lighted citj m the world 

In connection with the unit the children prepared a talkie on the 
theme The Disco\cry of Light The talkie consisted of a roll 
of pictures depicting \anous episodes m the cNoIution of lighting 
accompanied b} dialog ivith various pupils taking the different parts 
There were sections on The Discoieiy of Fire Indians and Colonial 
Lights Disco\ery of Gas Scenes from the Life of Edison Lights 
m L} nn 

Various actuities included m connection With the unit were a 
^ isit to the histonca! museum to see the collection of antique lighting 
equipment collecting lamps and lights of all kinds preparation of tlie 
pictures for the talkie rolls writing up tlieir project as a section of 
a history of tiicir city which was being prepared by the school 
children 

All the areas of subject matter that are usually included m the 
fourth grade curriculum entered into this studj— history geography 
science literature the fine and industrial arts Many skills were 
employed and practiced as the project developed— reading oral and 
written language and arithmetic. 

Stamp Sales.— Around Qinstmas time another fourth grade class 
set up a post office and shop for the ^le of stamps and cards They 
sold Christmas cards and calendars that had been manufactured 
commeraaliy as a Grenfell Labrador hfission benefit The pupils 
sold stamps and conducted all the business connected with purchases 
and sales They continued the shop throughout the j ear selling pic 
ture post cards for charitable purposes and government ivar stamps 
Various aspects of the work were rotated among the ch Idren who 
were orgen.red m temporar, cemmiMees Th.s project teas (ted ,n 
at many points with other class work 

Upper Grades Gardening.— An upper grade planted snd har 
vested a jrarden The teacher’s toenphon .s as follows After 
commg lo^hc decision that «c wtaiW make a Victory Garden there 
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were the problems of: Where? Whatsize? How to do the work? 
What to plant? and, What is the best time for planting the different 

varieties of seeds?” . t. 

From their reading about soils the children learned how to choose 
the plot, measured the plot to calculate the amount of seed that would 
be needed, decided what vegetables to plant, and got the soil m condi- 
tion for planting except for the plowing. In various stages of their 
work the children studied catalogs and consulted experienced gar- 
deners. .. 

Orders for seeds required: computing the total cost, correct spell- 
ing for the different kinds of seeds, proper form for writing an order, 
the correct method of addressing the envelope. Not only were the 
three R’s brought into this activity repeatedly, but science, health, 
and art, as well. 


Making Lamp Shades. — One class preparing for a school bazaar 
made parchment lamp shades. They bought their materials, learned 
how to make the shades, estimated the cost, and did the work. They 
inquired of a lamp shade manufacturer what the "mark-up” price 
should be. When he suggested 50 percent over production expenses, 
they priced the shades made of materials that cost seven cents at 
eleven cents. When their attention was called to the fact that they 
had not allowed for their time and labor, they decided to charge this 
item at 25 cents. All this experience gave combined training in 
socioeconomic competence that, according to the teacher, produced 
more lasting learning in genuine problems than any formal drill in 
arithmetic or recitations of the “question and answer” type possibly 
could. 

In another school, a store was operated by the members of an 
older group. They sold such essential articles as soap, toothpaste, 
and stamps, as well as cookies and candy which they made in their 
cooking class. The store was self-supporting and made enough 
money to enable the children to vote contributions to several worthy 
causes. Running the store was considered a phase of arithmetic. 
Each child was given a weekly allowance, which necessitated keeping 
accounts and raised many problems in practical arithmetic. Plans for 
the store, and other activities, were made by the Student Council 
which met several times a week. 

A fifth grade studied important American inventors. The class 
prepared a shadowgraph dramatization of the life of Eli Whitney- 
Some of the children made charts showing the evolution of the cotton 
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industry Others made murals to depict the different plioses cl in- 
ventions 


Sixth Grade —A sncth grade chose as their enterprise for the term 
the theme “A Study of South Anienca ’ They studied the trail 
sition from rural agricultural to urban 

of races in South America native customs arts and crafts abon. nes 

and their itfatmin^g 

?he; foCSUpi " r-^e 

the classroom The ^ making of an electrical map 

South America pj^nned and made a map to 

of South America Nearly ,i,« tooowraphj, contour rc- 

hang up at home The "inP® * I The°chtldrcn also made 
sources, population centers, and the Itko 

a collection of maps an^d charts f made replicas 

The) studied the colorful murals depict- 

of South American „„ civihration-Inca Pirarros 

mg three important periods of Pern " s,a„cs 

conquest, and a market place 1 American mdus 

about South America o"'* ,„erature and reference sources 

tnes They read '"tiaes visiting m North Amor 

about South America, heard taRs^ ^ at a 

ica learned native songs “"‘1 ^ of a Good Will program a 

commercial tioadcasting ^ter as Pa ^ Southern conn 

gesture from the =oh^ '"j^Ud some Spanish avord arf 

nnuen cim^sition and Spa"'sh j,,^,ahcs as 

Another rmth grade gave a Pl^^^^^fLann American historj 

dialogues as follows 

,_Pre Colombian Period 

?;'ni! 2 ^P.rarroand^;,”;^ 

The Colonial Period 

The independwee Pmg^ ,oday 

The National Period-b®’'* 
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Conservation of Plant Life-Children in fifth and sixth ^ade 
classes at the Training School connected with the Teachers College, 
Johnson City. Tennessee, became interested in studying the conserva- 
tion of plant life. The development of this unit is described by 
teacher, Isabel Martin (24). In the room the children accmmulated 
a collection of wild flowers and anumber of books about wild flowery 
The children expressed much interest in learning more about wiin 
flowers, and thought that a good way to learn would be to take a trip 
to the woods and fields. Stories, poems, and books supplied a wealtn 
of information. A scrap book was begun containing clippings ot 
local interest. The study expanded to include insects and their rela- 
tion to the welfare of plants. Charts were made indicating the names 
of wild flowers the children identified, the places where found and the 
date, the color, size, type of leaf and other facts about the flower. 
Small individual charts were made by the children for their notebooks. 
There was considerable reading as well as oral and written language 
work as the children studied the printed matter for information, and 
prepared their reports. There were stories and poems written by the 
children on wildflower themes. 

Many social science concepts entered into the study : the struggles 
of the early settlers to make a living, the relation of plant conser\’ation 
to human welfare, a study of the work of our national parks. 

Projects tliat grew out of the central theme were: the preparation 
of a class newspaper, art activities including poster-making, block 
printing, chair painting, sewing, construction of a miniature theatre. 
A list of the source materials available for this study is appended to 
the report. 


High School. — In several high school classes in one school, an 
experiment was conducted in integrated teaching using as the theme 
“Oriental Culture” (29). The work usually done in separate Eng" 
lish, social studies, and art courses was fused into one integrated unit 
Techniques from all these conventional subject areas were continu- 
ously emplojed: tools of W'ritten and oral expression, literature, the 
arts, and research techniques needed in social studies. The students 
learned to appreciate and understand their own culture through study* 
ing that of other races. They found the life of the people reflected in 
their literature and art processes. 

In the course of the year's work, one group concentrated chiefly 
on China. Tliey studied Ufe in the farm villages, the farmer himself, 
work of craftsmen, factories, the home, food, clothes, customs, re- 
ligion, education and recreation, art, architecture, literature, cities and 
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KO\eriiment At the dose of this extensive study, exhibit cases nere 
arranged in nhidl the resulting nork was „ 

f„r1;L';Sls!’;hotrinngco™^^^^^^^^^^ 

social studies reports Were '*' western family The 

northern family, a southern all parents 

werTinuted '7 fen sklls “re' given .0 show the guests how the 
class worked on the project 

A high sdiool gill ->=-7 =jSs“roveTaV.od of a 

been studying about ^ Oor study of North America 

ibodc, ' Tiic American Way o» to Coast Pan 

1,„ been aided material y ” ,o different parts o£ Uie m 

amaCanaki'aad smiy ol .He peeP'e t'r 

;:"Sra:s. - 

l„mg, travel, trade and cumnw 

A year's work tn the tenth ^,„g work m biology and 

human growth and 0='o'“/7,\7c Horace Mann L'”'". SAod, 

understanding of arger nndcrLnd.ng m terms of them 

mrnmm 

fevering h.s life span from t«^y j ^,o„ had te 

r/et‘&ra«^ 

orizmg, thinking and pro 
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capacities, the sublimation of native urges, emoUonal growth group 
“Lie, a;d tolerance This study ted the students to consider then 
own traits and capacities in terms of their goals and “ 

to gam insight into their roles as individuals each with a dis 
tincti\e part to plaj in a social world 

In addition to all this, the pupils mastered skill m writing correct, 
expressive English through use in actual content writing 


Rural School A Farm Unit. — Qnldren in a rural community 
(18) made a hvelj study of farm life These sixth graders were 
stimulated to undertake the study after hav mg attended a county msti 
tute where thej heard experts report on modern methods of garden- 
ing, dairying, and poultry raising They became enthusiastic about 
diversified farming and a better kind of farm hfe than that repre- 
sented bj their own homes and farms The group took a series of 
field trips with their teacher, the first one to visit a model poultry 
farm As a result of this visit the children decided that they would 
like to make a reproduction of this farm A committee of six pupils 
was chosen to make further visits to gain the additional information 
needed in la>mg out their own plant and constructing the poultry 
house After the committee’s visit the> immediately began to work 
on their model poultry farm The committee of six was asked to 
report to the class on their visit Several reported on farmmachmeiy 
and one made an illustrated book describing farm machinery A 
fiml trip was made to state institutions where the children inspected 
silos, daily bams, milk houses, bams, the poultiy house, and 
rabbilrv 


The reading done in connection with this unit ranged through 
matcrnl on farm hfe in library books, supplementary readers, chil- 
dren s cncvclopacdias and bulletins, and clippings from newspapers 
and farm journals The children were assigned questions to answer 
and topics to stud> rehted to the larger theme All the areas and 
skills comnionU taught in the sixth grade entered into this unit from 
Its inception to the concluding phases 
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Borau of Mkcalmm Toachtr. Colte, Colomtu U„, 19)1 

7. OMstr, Luy W and olhtn Einalnr Cxfmacti Thmsh Adnitt Vo, Is 
Oiicago Lyons and Carnahan 1932 ^ 

^ Scho 0 tkottse New York Tlie Macmithn 

9 DeLima Agnes, Baxter Thompsie A and Francjs Thomas J Smh ef the 
Rio CroHde New York Bureau of BuWicatiow Teachers Cblleire. CoJum 
oia University, 1 W 2 

10 Dickie, Donalda J EnlerpTist in Theory and fraclicr Toronto W J Gaec 

and Co., 1940 

11 Cans, Homa CuiSmg CMdrenj Readme Through ZslicnfHefs New York 

Bureau of Publications Teachers College Columbia Umsersit), 1941 
\Z Giles, Harvey H Teocher Pupil PUnnmg New York Harper and Brothers, 
1941 

13 Cianiick, Helen R "Denver Third Grade Ways 'Iwiuiu " Childhood educa- 

tion 1934, 11. 17 20 

14 Guatm, Margaret and Hayes Margaret L <4rt«nti« in the Pubhe Sthool 

Chapel HiU Uniieruty o( North Carolina Press 1934 

15 Kocken, RuthM (Editor) Teoehcr'o Guide fo Child Dcirlofmeul Developed 

under (he direction o( the ^lifomta Curriculum Commission Sacramento 
California State Printing Office. 1930 

16. Hoekett, John A and Jacobsen, E W ^Wern Prochett in the Clemenlafy 

Scho^ Boston Ginn tc Co>. 1938 

17. Horgan, Josephine The Story of tighung Teachers Lesson Unit Series. No. 

22, New York Bureau of Publications Teachers College Columbia Urn 
versity, 1931 

18. Kidd, Mary F farm Life Teachers’ Lesson Unit Senes No 93 New York 

Bureau of Publications Teachers Cblfege. <k»/<mt&ia Uniiersity, iPJd. 

19 Lane, Robert A Teachei't G»irfr Book to the Aelnily Program New York 

The ifacmilJan Co, 1932 

20 Lee, J Murray and Lee. Dons. The Child end fjit Cumeutum. New York 

D Appleton Century Co fnc, 1940 ~ 

21 Loftos, John J, and others ’ TIte Activity Program m New York City Schools 

Journal of Edufalional Soeiolosfy 1943 17, 65 124 
2^ hfabee, Elsie. Young NutnUonistt w Ae»on Teachers Lessem Unit SrrIC^ 
No 103 Bureau of Pablicaiiom Teachers Collegia Columbia Unncnity, 

23 McKowd, H.ro- C AslisMi i» amnlsin Jttari N™ York Stc- 

24 MarttrSbrf'coo^mlw’J.^&o'E'/' roaten l-o.!ooU«.lSrTO Na 

39 New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Cslumbia Vnirer- 

25 PoS.”Lh,P Yo„lon,NY World 

26 S>® ™ ShTp nr.4rlor..r)C»n»A.-.o/*oPr,»oo-C™*r !>«.,» 

27. StnouJ^i.' M'S" "> ° 

U. S. Office of Education. 194S. 
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28 Sweeney, Frances ■'Inlegra., on m the J«n.or H.gh School” Teachers Collie 

leee, Columbia University, 1932 T>e.e.t«e, Hinn 

30 Tip^tl, James S and others Sehooh far a Gramag Democracy Boston Ginn 

31 WnS’t' Loht ^ f"‘< Grade al Work New York Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College Columbia University, 1932 . 

32 The net, mis Moiemeal Th,rly-Th,rd yearbook of Ike 

the Study of Education, pp 121-122 Bloomington, 111 Public School Pub 

33 UmlJ >« the Elemeitlary School Bulletin of the Washington State 
Normal School Ellensburg Washington July, 1934 

34 California Curriculum Commission Teachers' Guide to Child Dnelopi 

tit the Grades Sacramento California State Department o 

Education, 1936 . t c 

35 Changing Concepts and Practices m Elementary Education Board oj 

tendents, Division of Elementary Schools, Board of Education of the Lity 
of New York, 1942 ,, l 

36 Course of Study for Vtrgtma Elementary Schools, Grades J-VII Kichmono 

State Department of Public Instruction, 1943 

37 Illuslraltve Teaching Units for the Elementary Grades College of Education 

Unncrsitj of Minnesota, Minneapolis University of Minnesota Press, 1941 

38 Kansas State Department of Education Selecting a Untt Bulletin No 3 

October, 1937 . 

39 Library Books Helpful in Planning Units of Work m the Elementary Schools 

Bureau of Libraries, Board of Education of the City of New York. A classi- 
fied list 

40 Lincoln School Staff CurncuUim Making m on Elementary School Boston 

Gtnn &, Co 1927 

41 Litinp and Lcarniiij; in t/ie Elcmrnfory Crodej An Intimate Study of the P K- 

Yongc Laboratory School, University of Florida, Games\ ille, Florida, 1943 

42 Ttnal Report of Public School 500 (Speyer School) New York City Board of 

Education, 1941 

The following references contain lists of units and activities with indications of 
the grade levels in which they have been developed 


43 Hanna, Paul and Carey, Alice, and Menam, J L Catalog of Units of Work, 

Actiiilies Projects, etc New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia Uimcrsity, 1932 

44 Menam Junius L Aclnthes, Prejcels, Units of Work Cataloged for 1932A939 

Berkeley, Cal Unncrsity of California Press 1943 


Organized groups of units have been made available by several publishers More 
than a hundred developed for Grades I to XII have been described m a senes of 
pamphlets Teachers' Lesson Unit Senes, published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Columbia University A group of twenty units is distributed with 
cadi set of Drtlanntco Junior, on Encyclopaedia for Boys and Girls, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Co , Chicago, 111 Another senes of Actnity Units is published by W F 
Quarnc «. Co publishers of the World Book Eneyclopaedta There is a series of 
illustrated units published by the F A Owen Publishing Co, Dansville. N Y 
Also, outlines of units for the elementary school appear each month in the Grade 
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planning and developing experiences for 

UNIFIED LEARNING 
Criteria for the Choice of Unit Activities 

Wliat criteria shall guide curriculum makers and leadiers m choos- 
ing the topics for projects or unit studies > 

Leaders in education have guen considerable thought to this 
question, summarizing their judgments and experience m a number 
of publications (6, 10, 16, 20, 36 40, 41) * Learning experiences 
for cliildren are not fortuitously selected, but their choice is based on 
recognized standards, and the selecting is done m the light of recog- 
nized criteria 

In choosing such a theme as "Trams” for tlie first grade or 
"Transportation’ m the higher grades the teacher considers what 
contribution tliese themes will make to the broad objectiies or pur- 
poses of education, as well as to specific objectives to be met 

The chief criteria for the selection of unit experiences may be 
summarized as follows 

io {he Concerns of Children Units selected are related to 
the immediate concerns and purposes of children, and to the prob- 
lems tiiej need to sol\e They are developed and interpreted in 
terms of life situations and the needs of the pupils as observed bj 
the teacher 

Compatible wth the Fupirs Matunty Units selected take account 
of tiiepupil smatuntj mitsniajoraspects mental, physical, social 
and emotiomi They are compatilile with natural hchav lor tenden 
cies m childhood and are chosen with reference to readiness for 
learning They are difficult enough to claJlenge effort easy 
enough to lie completed successfully 
Rcalishe Experiences The unit expcncnces have maximum con- 
creteness involving doing something making things, solving life- 
like problems - . . 

mde Eanne Actmfies Units provide fora wide range of actiwties 
m vanous media These aclivilies include language expression. 

* See references at ihe end of Chapter 6. 

in 
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the arts dramatics, experiments, assembling materials, obsert^ 
Imn^mekb^^txprelsion Pupils exercise choice in selectmg from 

IfalTerUnit experiences selected draw upon the basic fields 
of knowledge social studies, science, literature, ‘he J'’' 

units contribute to the pupil’s acquisition of organized hnonledge 
Co^lnbul.on to Socol Undersla«dwg Units operate in a “eial situ- 
ation, contribute to the child’s understanding of social hfe. de'eloP 
social attitudes, and gne opportunity for experience in the ira n 
aspects of social hv ing The units pros itle for group cooperation, 
social planning, participation by pupils in socially useful unoer- 


Cronih in hteresis Units selected are those that lead to grots th in 
range and depth ol interests, that broaden the pupil's scope ot 
knowledge and understanding 

Problem Solving AtlUude Units selected are pro%ocati\e of the 
problem soU mg attitude, they induce a challenging mind set, stim 
ulate curiosity, the wish to do and to dare, to explore 

Provision for Learning Skills and Techniques Units are selected 
that contnbute most to the acquisition of skills and techniques at 
each age le\el, the fundamental tools that e\ery educated person 
needs in handling his dail) life problems These include the skills 
of reading, writing, spelling, oral and w ntten language, arithmetic, 
using library facibties, techniques m the sciences, self-expression 
m the arts 

AdaptaUon to Individual Differences Experiences are chosen that 
are adaptable to a wide range of pupil abilit) within a classroom 
The units are sufficiently broad and flexible to challenge the inter- 
ests and abilities of e\ery pupil in the group 
Facilities for Developing the Unit Units are selected in terms of 
a\ailable equipment and with reference to practical limitations of 
time scheduling and school facilities Nontraditional tools and 
materials are freely utilized 

Coiilinuity Contmuitv in learning experiences is proMded through 
the selection of projects and subject matter in sequential relation 
ship Units selected are built upon the child's pre\ lous experiences 
and prepare for experiences that are to follow 
Time Span Units are chosen that require sufficient time for children 
to carrj out explorations and studies that can be brought to a sue 
cessful conclusion 


Experience Units: How Long, How Short’ 

How long or how short should the units be’ How much time in 
the daj should they consume? 
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A basic unit may require up to the point of culmination anyn here 
from a few days to a year or more Units that can be begun and 
terminated nithin a term arc most practical or the first unit mar be 
terminated at Christmas time another by EasKr vacation “ Aird at 

circumstances age and grace ic\c 

'"r'taNet Wh City expermienta, program (35) various 
alternatives are followed 

1 There may be one long a Lntli s duration 

The lonr^^^^^^ “™ " “ 

coiisccutnely rather j„,s ago 

year as uas more “^“"’"Lorio do not engage m every unit for 
' All the '’"W''","'" ’!r„ ^ects^m which not all are interested and 
there are occasional small project^ ^ Certain prohlems 

^eXrd'e^"-^ , „ 

. Need Not Consume the Entire School Day 
Unit Projects Need N ordinarily be cncom 

rrclremart^^^^^ 

rate projects so long as imy 
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American project earned on at Lincoln Scliool, \i hich n as referred to 
aboi e, consumed about an hour a da\ , on the av erage Other units 
require much more time, some maj take even less 


Crosswise and Longitudinal Integration 

In the crossiMse integration of such a field as English iiith other 
areas the program may lose something m longitudinal, sequentia 
articulation m subject matter For example, in all\ mg English litera 
ture \\ ith a study of South America, some things of \ alue from tM 
English classics maj hz\t to be omitted This is a recurrmg prob- 
lem which can be met only through comprehensive planning b} those 
who prepare the curriculum 

Longitudinal articulation in the sequence of units from grade to 
grade is taken care of b) ov er all central committee planning Though 
the same theme may appear m successive grade levels, e g » cotton 
aeronautics or Indians, these topics are developed m harmon> 
the maturity of the pupils at different levels 

Tlie plan for learning sequences at any level considers what has 
gone before and vvhat is to follow, insuring continuitj without duph 
cation of content, and assuring the development of experience units 
harmonious w ith the child s broadening interests and increasing ma 
turitj Children are less inclined m unit teaching to conclude at the 
end of a unit that they have ‘ finished the subject ” 

Ov erlapping in unit activ itics is prev ented through teacher plan 
ning that takes into account the program carried on in preceding } ears 


Plannmg and Developing the Units 

In regard to planning and developing curriculum units there are 
hvo schools of thought the one advocates considerable pre planning 
by curriculum committees and the teacher The other allows more 
arge j for pupil initiative m selecting problems for studj under 
teacher guidance and the development of the plans day b> dav The 
wor IS not planned in detail far in advance of the time it is to be 
earned on 

Suggestions to teachers for selecting and planning experience units 
York Cit> Schools Planning Committee 

(3o) These are as follows 

1 Set up suitable objectives 

2 Deade on the approximate duration of the unit 

o ^“d an interesUng and suitable approach 
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71 

4 List the desirable experiences or activities that can be set up to 

5 LiIuh?sratawSjKt'™«“ ooncepts and skills that may be 

de\ eloped in the unit 

? ^:SVtr 

8 PirreSStppraisal in terms ol tests records and 
Other evidence \\ ill be needed 

. u th<> P K Yonge School GamesMllc, 

In unit activity teaching otanned and earned on large!) 

Florida (41) the units are t i Questions and ideas arise 

b> the puptls and viSk on challenginff themes 

content emerges as the gnomes trom vvitliin the group 

The impetus '■'''.'“'‘"’V'^mhatc the unit plan the activities set 

Together teacher and pupils m l ^ work de- 

up the program project obtain the necessary 

maker nv‘‘=''’S «"“*"= teacher and children together 

holding final plans m for interesting dcvclo^cnls 

have explored the manjj I>“f ,5 (olimved Alter the fi st 

"’“it IS unsafe for "d“d^ren^tho 

long m advance rorticipale in the planning A teachc 

mmmm 

newly constructed airport 
'ra"/ott';S“" when hoys 
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Composttton 

Oral and \%ntten 
Discussing and planning the unit 
Reporting as committees 
Evaluating the ^^ork done 
Reading, \\riting, telling stones and poems 
Health 

A study of the ^ alue of fruit as food 
The making of posters 
Practical arts 

Planning and constructing the buildings 
Making a plan for their arrangement 

For their final program the pupils made and gave a play, and took 
parts illustrating the work done b\ each worker, eg truck driver, 
packer sorter label man box maker, inspector and so forth They 
invited the first grade and later, their parents to see the play 

Food Study in the Fifth Grade 

The way in which a study of foods originated and was carried on 
throughout theiear bj a fifth grade class is told by Elsie Mabee (22) 
A problem arose when it became necessar> for the pupils to bring 
from home or prepare at school their own noon lunches When the 
matter was discussed in class many suggestions were offered The 
problem was considered over the summer, and m the fall the children 
returned to school with many suggestions The necessary equipment 
for preparing their lunches was obtained Together teacher and chil 
dren planned the first day’s lunch Later, committees in the group 
took turns preparing the lunches In \iew of many other pressing 
interests, preparation of the lunches consumed only a small part of 
each day ’s time 

This project quickly led the pupils into a serious study of the 
food requirements of growing boys and girls The children discov- 
ered that what they ate played a definite part in their growth, and 
that good bones and sound teeth depended upon a balanced diet 
Planning lunches became a matter of choosing the foods that would 
help meet each child s daily nutritional requirements Their desire 
to own their own stove was realized when they were able to purchase 
a sto\e with contributions from the earnings of the class 

Each child financed his own lunches an individual problem in 
budgeting for each All the children took turns throughout the year 
m planning, marketing, preparing the food serving the lunches, clean 
mg up, and in keeping the class withm the budget 
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This interest m preparing their own lunches Jed to a nutrition 
study with animals Cages were constructed for rats, mice, and 
guinea pigs, with each receiving controlled diets Daily the cliildren 
weighed the animals, recorded results on charts and graphs, and kept 
diary growth records They studied die eflfccts on chickens and rats 
of a limited amount of sunlight and a neket-produemg ration They 
compared the results of a milk containing versus a no milk diet for 
white rats and chickens The effects of sugar and meat in the diet 
were tested out w ith rats Guinea pigs and rats w ere used m testing 
diets tliat were high and low m vitamins A and C 

Simple laboratory equipment was set up to anal>ze the chemical 
contents of foods Most of the equipment came from home, includ- 
ing cinidren's commercial chemistry sets Among the seventy or 
more laboratory experiences which these children had during the 
jear were the following 


Making cultures of bacteria 
Growing and observing molds 
Testing wafer 
Afaking a fireless cooker 
Ob«erving circulation of the blood 
m a Ine tadpole 

Observing the structure of the teeth 
Examining the structure of animal 
bones 

Studying the composition of bones 
Finding calcium m bones 
Testing foods for starch fats pro- 
teins, mineral content, calcium, 
sugar 

Preparing casein 


Testing 10 determine the freshness 
of eggs 

Experimenting with iodine 

Distinguishing acids and alkalies 

Making soap 

Making oxygen 

Tesung saliva for alkaline or acid 
reaction 

Testing the effects of cooking on 
digestion 

Discotering facts about air and 
water pressure 

Studying the properties of water, 
heat 


The do.rc of the group lo grow food for (heir lunches fed .nio 
new ej.nenences With gardening They made and cared for a garden, 
CKmnmtMcd with pfanB and Ws. visilcd a greenhouse heard a 
farmer «plara rotation of crops, studied the growth process .n plam^ 
studied the Similarity m structure hetueen plants and ammals, o!v 
sers ed (he effect of lack of uater on plants, gained an '■"der'taud ng 
of man’s dependence on pfauts for f^, fuel, clothing, and shelter, 

and on animals for food clcrtbiJig, and sen ice In 

The children kept individual records of penonal ,n.pro>emcnt n 
health habits suchTs sleep, pla,. rest, f^ 
an attempt to improve Iheykept 
ments, dmtal care, disease pre.ent.on, outdoor activities 
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The pupils made graphs or charts illustrating food values, indi- 
Mdual food needs, daily energy allowance for bo>s and girls, early 
man s food resources contrasted with present daj resources They 
arranged sample exhibits of foods such as meat substitutes, foods to 
eat raw, laxative foods, and those rich in vitamins They prepared a 
report of their experiences and findings to present before a teachers 
meeting 

During the food stud>, individual children made many com- 
munitj contacts, and reported their findings to the group The> vis 
ited \egetable, fruit, fish, and meat markets, a delicatessen, grocery 
store, restaurant, and hotel The> found out, through the City Hall, 
what the cit> and state do about food inspection They visited a re- 
frigeration plant and learned how foods are stored at different tem- 
peratures Visiting food markets impressed the group with the 
importance of protecting foods from exposure to flies 

This led them into campaigning for food sanitation, a study of 
garbage disposal, and questions about their own water suppl> 

On a number of occasions the children enjoyed entertaining guests 
at luncheon If any single activity could be considered the culmination 
of the >car’s work, it was a lunclieon party given for the mothers of 
the group for which the children assumed full responsibilitv 

following the luncheon they told their visitors about their stud) 
during the > ear, w ith each child taking some part 

The teacher observed growth shown by the pupils in gaming new 
understanding of the ph)Sical and social v\orld surrounding the 
children, m power to do some constructive and critical thinking, m 
creatne expression, in group planning and investigation 

A Unit for the Middle and Upper Grades 

^”d Lumbenng.-~-In undertaking this unit, the pupils 
first went on a hike to the woods to collect bark, leaves, cones, and 
branches from trees m the district Written reports of their excur- 
sions were made and mounted m booklet form The> found out 
which trees were used m (he lumbcniig districts obtained material 
from government offices, the Dqiartment of foreslr), etc , and sent 
to pviKr mills for other mfomntion Thc> went to local lumber 
offices for samples of wood visited a local logging mill, and watched 
lumbering processes Pictures were taken and the different terms 
used were written down A sketch of the mill was made for future 
reference. The children nearl) wore out the weary loggers with their 
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questions Thrilling rides by ■ speeder to and from the mill added 

^ The dnldren’*cTd“ to make a logging camp m the room n ith the 
girls just as enthusiastic as the boys about tlicir ^ 

Lks snapshots supplied transportation and were helpful in many 

different kinds were used P P a^„d showed a motion picture 
The local forester hronglit in a ri'W . , 1 ,^ ^^^e beauty 

on the woods and our l,„v forest fires started and 

and wealth of our forests . j Prevent Forest Fires 

the destruction they cause Children mate 

posters ciinlied A small model of a tug 

Tugboats and c»st of the countrs was 

and a boom of logs ^“X,us=Kes made a large map w ith 

studied from maps J-^^ds of trees in each area were indicated 

the ports located on it The k d collected and 

and *e lakes used for „^erc mounted in rustic wooden 

put m a booUet Maps i>n^P'«“'“ " ^ ,uade from various kinds of 
Lyercdalbums recede from cones nuts andsecds 

^\ood bracelets and 

Songs about ^^oods and trees \ j.colay of N'ork on the projects 
®“"|t the close of this Actmes in Uie project related .0 

was held for parents and fnenu 

skills and content subjects m„„„uins measuring 

Geography wateniy ,„d deciduous trees 

leaves , 

^^"ysfs pf'74”;;jSsttirieweiD pp-^*' 

“^m.tS^sctringom 

Gardening planting seen 
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The teacher considered this the most interesting and enjo>able 
project she and the children had e\er de\elopcd The time allotted 
for It ^^as onl> two afternoons a week, but the teacher found that it 
was hard for the children to go out for recess on those days because 
of their interest, and the> ne\er were wilhng to lea\e until the bus 
horn sounded at night This class was still required to carry on with 
the three R’s m the morning, and the activity was accounted for as a 
practical arts project 

Questions and Topics for Study 

1 ^Vhat are the chief criteria to be considered in the selection of teaching 

units ^ 

2 To ^\hat extent should children s interests and immediate concerns 

prevail m the selection of units’ 

3 How can the proper sequences m the units chosen for studj be insured 

throughout the grades’ 

4 How can children’s immediate concerns be tied to broader soaal prob- 

lems (eg health) through unit studies’ 

5 Wliat safeguards must be adopted to insure the success of teaching 

bj integrated units ’ 

6 To what extent should the details of unit teaching be worked out in 

advance of the cliildren s introduction to the unit? 

7 How much detailed lesson planning IS needed in activity teaching’ 

8 To what extent should the pupils participate in planning their own 

work m connecUon with units and projects’ Under what arcum- 
stances might a teacher step aside and let pupils do the planning’ 

9 Can several units or activities be earned on simultaneously’ Under 

what circumstances’ 

10 What are the vanous steps to be followed m carrvine out a unit of 

work? 

11 Wlnt do trips or excursions contribute to the child s learning-' List 

advantages and limitations 

12 Select some unit topic indicate the age or grade level of the pupils 

who are to work with the topic draw up tentative plans and work 
out details for teaching the unit 

13 Wnte out sev eral other questions and topics for study 

References 

For references on this material see list at end of Chapter 6 



Chapter 8 

THE PROGRAM FOR UNIFIED TEACHING 

n\ery tcac33er ulio has experimented with unified teaching soon 
disco\ ers tliat the daily time schedule fundamentally affects the na 
ture of the activities that can be earned on as well as the teaclung 
procedures that can be used Teachers realize too that there are 
^any factors sudi as the length of the school day the distance cJiiI 
dren have to tra\el to and from school the matter of bus schedules 
the length of the school year the prevailing climatic conditions the 
extent of home and school cooperation that ha\'e a bearing on the 
typeofdail) schedule set up 

The schedule for formal subject teaching could be n orked out w 
advance for the entire year without the necessity for any marked de 
viation Today m liarmony with the trend toward unified teadung 
teachers are gnen considerable freedom for developing a flexible 
daily time schedule Teachers find it difficult to fit the program to the 
requirements of the children if they must follow a course of study 
that others Ime worked out in full detail m advance In fact uni 
fled teaching in the fullest sense is impossible unless teadiers are 
given authority to work out a schedule to fit emerging activities con 
nected with the unit Injclligent planning for the economical use of 
hnie each day to carr y fomard projects under way prevents haphazard 
^rk in un itjeaching. 

All school scheduling will still be required for any activities that 
must dovetail «ith the program for rooms equipment or use of the 
instructional staff that must be shared with other classes in the 
scliool e g the gymnasium services of science teadicrs and the hke. 

The school program day by day and week by week should pro 
vide for all the duld s essential aspects of living including physio 
logral requirements for rest and recreation. Fundamentals to be 
scheduled for school children in Ihe age levels sin to sixteen or 
eighteen should indude 

1 Gaming expenences and acqnmng biowledge in eonneetion u.th 

basic problems in daily living 

2 Havingsoaalexpencncesmthegroup 

135 
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3. Gaming acquaintance with the world of science 

4. Technical experiences: langui^e. (writing and talking, reading, 

spelling) handwriting, arithmetic, the use of tools and equip- 
ment , 

5. Expression through the arts and crafts, music, literature and 

drama 

6. Experiences in building and making things 

7 . Play, games, exercise and recreation 


The day’s events may be blocked out under such headings as : 


Getting ready for the day’s 
work 

Planning the day’s work 
Work periods 
Conference periods 


Skills periods 

Periods for recreation and relaxa- 
tion 

Periods for self-expression 
Checking at the close of the day 


The Virginia course of study (14) lists the following essentials 
of a well-balanced educational program for elementary school boys 
and girls : 

Routine and maintenance ac- Creative and cultural activities 

tivities . Physical education 

Work centering around social Practice in the skills 
problems Solution of personal problems 


No uniform time allotments can be assigned to each of these activi- 
ties in advance for the entire year because each school, in fact each 
class, needs to develop its own schedule according to its requirements. 


Newer Trends in Scheduling 

Since rigid schedules with short periods of arbitrary length are 
not suitable for unit teaching which requires longer time periods for 
exploration, experimentation, and construction activities, the newer 
time table is more tentative and has fewer brief periods marked off by 
class bells. Teachers and pupils together plan the schedule, deter- 
mining the amount of time needed for the various activities, main- 
taining balance among the many activities, and allotting the available 
time to best advantage. 

Having shared in planning the use of their time, the children are 
then obliged to stick to their plans. They adjust to meet emergencies 
that require changes in plans, and begin quite early to appreciate the 
consequences of failure to adhere to a time schedule. Scheduling the 
use of time and meeting definite commitments proves to be a learn- 
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mg e.xpcnenc= for children that helps to prepare them for efficienc} 

- Intener'al onlj those activities are regularly scheduled m advance 

nasium shop and equipment definitelv assigned for these 

least part of the day "Ji,“ Ldule\^^^^ chieflj 

activities ^“'■'''"“‘"'"“'“^.‘^rteslav.slilyfollovved Not 
as a general advance to some scheduled worh 

every mimile need be niontli week or day 

though tentative “S'e"™" , adjustments can he made The 

The scheduling is ',5 enterprises determines the 

progress the pupils are making m 0 ^ may not be 

time allotments for a giv en day represent a 

:„t?!rmt:ngt%=tumdaynia,begivenover.ovvor^ 

’’'“with a fle-Mble “'I SJ’“fsaTetTv^AVh“e milk crusade 

as need requires the Red Cros^d F whole 

summarised as 

The new trends in tlie oany 

'“’TBlcchs of time double or sSld TplaS 

served for lessons in ^ ' A short period is disadvantage 

r"\ndvvorUngonum.a*vi.,. 


“ndvvorLngonum.a*v.-,f-^^^^^ 

functioning of the en mdividual children 

miiiistrative office j„„„g which the 

4 There are ni°« ^ j,g„ent P™)«^‘® j depends upon 

%“^Sstfcf:.riden.W^'SoSdUmp.am sight vvhich 
convenient times there « 
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both children and teacher consult In fact the children assume re- 
sponsibility for indicating the time previously determined upon to 
terminate a work or study period 


Illustrations of Daily Schedules 

The contrast between the conventional schedule with many brief, 
rigidly scheduled periods and the more flexible program for integrated 
teaching is shown m the following illustrations, both for third grade 



COWENTIONAU 


8 45 

Inspection 

11 15 

Correct form 

900 

Assembly 

1125 

Music 

9 15 

Number drill 

11 50 

Memory 

9 25 

Mental anthmetic 

12 00 

Lunch 

9 30 

Phonics vocabulary 

1-00 

Inspection 

9 40 

Written arithmetic 

1 15 

Penmanship 

9 50 

Spelling 

1 35 

Supplementary reading 

10-00 

Reading 

2 00 

Sewing 

10 40 

Civics 

2 30 

Word stud) 

U 00 

Recess 

2 50 

Form g)mnasmm 



3 00 

Dismissal 

Also m the schedule for various days of the week are short pent 

Hygiene 

Oral reproduction 

Ethics 

Nature study 

Sentence structure 




Tre Unified Program 

8 45 Plans and acli% ity connected with the unit o£ work or project 
(Monda), Tuesday, Thursday) , Fine arts (Wednesday) ; 
Cooking (Friday) 

10 30 Physical Education (Monday, Wednesday) , Rhythms 

(Tuesday, Thursday, Friday) 

11 -00 Individual work of -varied types (daily) , Anthmetic (daily) 

to meet individual requirements 

12 00 Lunch followed by rest 

1 00 Story hour or recreation (daily) 

1 20 Reading or libraiy (daUy except Friday) , Saence activities 

(Friday) 

2 -00 Spelling, writing, and written composition according to in- 

dividual interests and needs, chiefly related to the unit of 
work 

3 00 Dismissal 
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Intebmediate and Upper Grades 
The program m another school is as follows 
9 00 Hctlih check up 
Reports 

Planning the day's wort 

Social studies and natural science 

Recess 

30 35 Creative activities and appreciation m art, science, and 
literature 

IMS Writing, numbers and language skill 
1 "00 Arts and crafts 

Construction and dramatic activities 

1 45 Reading and language experiences 

2 20 Individual or group work as required 

Diagnostic work testing, and remedial practice 
Free activities for some pupils 


Such schedules are considered as guides rather than routines which 
must be slavishly followed daj after day 

The fact that learning skills is more successful when practice 
comes regularly, day after day, suggests the need for providing tune 
m the daily program for systematic practice and consecutive drill in 
the skills areas This does not necessarily mean holding to the same 
daily practice plan for an entire term, or the same length of drill 
periods for all the children in a class , nor is the assumption to be 
made that learning skills takes place only m isolated drill periods 
Seay (10) gives illustrationsofthe flexible daily schedule in whicli 
there is a constant general pattern 


Free period, n ork period, pliy period 

Lunch 

Rest 

Work period 


An illustration of dail,' sdicdulmg for a sixth grade umfied pro- 
gram centering about the study of Latin Amcrira mil be found m 
SDiHh of the Rio Cranio by De Lima, Francis, and BiKter {3 ) 

The Board of Education, New Yorl Oty, is publishing a «r.es 
of schedules f twenty or more) that teachers hate worled out. Ulus 
trations of the teacher-planned daily pn^ for unit =f™t, tadi- 
ing are gisen ,n the New YoA Dly Schools Qitriculum Bulletin 
(13) 
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In the P. K. Yonge School, Gamesville, Florida, the daily sdtedule 
is flexible, to be altered as needs arise except for the regularly sched- 
uled music, fine and industrial arts, and g>Tnnasium periods which are 

taughtbyspecial teachers (20). 

The first hour in the morning is usually the best time for planning 
the day’s work, for the children arrive at school brimming with ideas 
and bringing materials to work with. Discussion of plans thus comes 
at the time when it has most value. Upon completion of the planning, 
a list of things to be done is placed on the blackboard so that pupils 
will know the schedule without the teacher having to remind them. 

Other examples of the freer daily schedule are given by Roma 
Cans (5), John Hockett and E, \V, Jacobson (7), Martha Porter 
(9), Margaret Gustin and Margaret Hayes (6). 

In the high school as well as the elementary grades, longer blocks 
of time than the usual 40-50 minute period are allowed for the full 
development of topics, for laboratory experimentation, workshop ac- 
tivities, demonstrations, and observation. 

No ‘‘Extras” in the Program 

In the newer school there are no “extra” or “special” subjects or 
periods, no unsupervised recesses. There is no such thing as being 
“excused from” regular work to take on something extra. There is 
nothing that is supplementary or “tacked on.” All the child’s activi- 
ties are a planned part of the daily and weekly program. No one 
phase is considered more or less fundamental than any other. The 
child’s entire school day time is under teacher supervision, including 
the lunch hour if children remain at school for lunch. 

Formerly, some things had to be considered extracurricular be- 
cause very few participated and the work had to be done after the 
regular school day. These extracurricular activities are now planned 
as a regular part of life in the school. They are essentially School Life 
Activities. Rehearsing a pla}', planning a school “drive,” practicing 
in the band or orchestra, holding a committee meeting, need not be 
considered extra work for which children must be excused from some- 
thing else. Excusing” would be necessary only when certain chil- 
dren must go to another school building, or to private instructors out- 
side of school Unless this attitude toward the total program is 
adopted, teachers cannot plan a well-rounded experience for children 
at school 

Schools in which the total day is continuous, not punctuated by 
a hurried trip home for lunch, have a certain educational advantage, 
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for not only can lunch be made an educative feature but time is added 
to the day for supervised rest periods or story hour discussions, and 
the like. With the many demands that compete for time m the school 
da\. the unified program may become as overcrowded as the tradi 
tional scliedulc The Mcher guards against this tendency by com 
billing otcrlapping activities and cutting doiira on nonessentiaU 

Unified Teaching and the Separate Subject Course o£ Study 
The dilemma of many tontard loohmg teachers is hon to reeou 
cile unified teaching tvii the F^ted cou.e of study^d.^^^^^^ 
conventional teaching that they ® ‘ ^ follow the “subject 
administrators cease demanding that ‘“*“„re toaLlSEed 
course of r^peeted to carry on both unit 

compromise Teacliers ca j,^j,„ 3 „oously There 

studies and “"’Feh'"=''“ ^ matter Adding ex 

is lost motion in x.jo,, leads to oiercrowdmg of the 

periences as cxtracurncuh 1 ^ ^ or activi 

“"trecIn,nn..ies...Uw^^^^^^^^ 

cent of each school iveeh subjects are studied in the 

:ai.nceS.dr lend to bniig fresh ideas to school the firs 
thinc m the morning of sT^jUs m purposefu 

3.mg rn ™Fr— “ 

The ouT advan<3S= foStlfb^Ta^ngl.'S ^ 

adJy^fcLnrancetha.^^^ 

sjstLalically^ Thrs fteir pnprls 

a well balanced dai y P = Umfied Teachmg 

Cooperatrve PlannWB ^,,0 central educa 

In subject teaching rt^rS 

ticnal authorities to onlhne the CO 
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to be follow ed, and prescnbe the texts to be used Teachers ere ex- 
pected to conform to the prescriptions handed down Unified teach- 
ing calls for greater teacher participation m planning the course of 
stud} and making the program The teacher has greater autonom) 
m selecting learning experiences tor the pupils, in determining the 
subject matter to be taught, in choosing materials, and m planning 
the dail} and iseekl} schedule Concentrating more authont} locall} 
in the hands of the teacher enables the school to come closer to meet 
mg each pupil s needs Curriculum outlmes drawm up represent the 
cooperatne effort of administrators and teachers, m some cases, of 
parents, local citiaenc, and the pupils them‘'el\es The outlines pre 
pared madiance tend to be general in character, and to stress general 
pnnaples m selecting subject matter and organizing the dail} pro- 
gram, rather than to dictate blanl et prescriptions that e\ er\ teacher 
must follow The) proMde for flexibilit) m planning “so that local 
adaptations can be made m teaching 

In the New York Ot) experiment (12), each school was made 
responsible for the organization of cour«es and the program to be 
follow ed Freedom is as granted the teachers w orkmg with the pnna- 
pal to des etop the educational program that each school required 
Several principles of curriculum making, as practiced in Virginia 
illustrate the nei\ trends (14) 

An) cffectne program must onginate in the 'chool and communit) 
w h'^re It IS dev doped 

Course of study matenals should be used fiexibl) bj teachers in local 
situations 

The fact that the capaaUes and backgrounds oi children varj , that 
teachers themselves vary in skill invalidate^ am arbitrary listing 
of grade accomphshments or subject matter to be covctkI within a 
given time 

Freedom is allov ed the teacher m dev eloping the classroom program 

Unified teaching and subject areas organized around core themes are 
advocated 

According to a recent report from schools m England (4), uni 
form curncula are not adopted , imtead, the school authonties tn each 
commumtj encourage teachers to experiment rvith ncu subjects 
methods, and techniques Manj rural schools build their curricula 
around such local industries or neighborhood crafts as gardening, 
poultrj raising the care of pigs goats, rabbits, bees Projects are 
planned in rt eehlj units and pros ide a large degree of flcxibilitj 

A distinction is made betrscen long and shortterm planning 
The former tends to be more general, uith planning done bj cumeu 
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lum committees , m the latter, «orV on projects is planned bj teachers 

xSartThal'lLliers need training and experience fm 
participation in curriculum making is 

in-service training courses and cnrriculura iiorkshops The teacher 

E^arion:tr:^i=i=^ 

study, set up studj groups, and gather materia 

The Work of Curriculum Planning Committees 

?eaIng\"fe rentkmdo.play 

a-ffJfieSiHtpiow ", ;Llife-s«ff These com- 

currjculumjIanning tocommittK^ ^^ 

liittees consider such , exploring communjty 

determinjng criteria or he pjac^of the skills in the 

reso urces for uni t roa^ria • cooperation for enriching the pro- 
totaTprogr^ ,e^®i,“J'S^'^yVorron grade placement, 
gfam-arid waluating s »ci| as textbook selection 
organization, and sequence participate m curriculum 

In most communities , ,0 „ork report and share 

planning the committees '^i^pigrams are distributed and 
Lperiences Accounts of [,„p, ,o draft a detailed course 

pJiJSkI These cM"™"'” j ol the contrary, thej seek to delcr- 
of study to be unifomily ^ods and results, the P™ 

mine by a study of a ‘ grade lescis and with dillcr 

teaching, development of nnils, pnp ^ 

“’’’S.hongh committees rcpc«;^7|;,^,Xs“e"n" emits, health 

„o,.o-ar= «=“‘‘l“,f:;Sn.n^omnii.teesarenejM^^^^ 
many divisions along suuj 
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studies, for health, for arithmetic, and the like), is that departmental- 
ization is avoided and unified teaching is more likely to result. In 
“cross-cut” planning, committee members representing separate con- 
tent fields are less concerned about having the particular field receive 
its maximum time allotment in the total program than about insur- 
ing maximum integration of the particular area in unified studies so 
that each pupil enjoys the richest edu^ionaI_experi_enre. This ob- 
jectiveleenS mdre'difiTcHrfo attain in higli ^hool, where teachers are 
highly trained specialists and* children’ move about from room to 
room, than in the elementary grades where one teacher instructs in 
nearly all areas; but it can be realized a^th^ junior high school level, 
as the work of Frances Sweeney, Emily Barry, and Alice Schoelkopf 
illustrates (11). 

New Syllabus Outlines and Curriculum Bulletins 
What sort of prepared outline is needed for unified teaching? 
What description of courses should be placed in the teacher’s hands? 
IIow definite and detailed should it be? What can safely be set down 
in advance? 

The new trend toward teacher participation in curriculum planning 
results in syllabi that are resource handbooks designe^o assist teach- 
ers in working out their own lessons and program.’ The outlines are 
general in chara*cter, providing both “for certain common elements 
that belong in any school program and for other experiences related 
to the children’s concerns. They contain suggested lists of pupil ex- 
periences, unit topics, o utlines for enterprises a nd proj^ts with sug- 
gestions fof working them out, references to source materialsT^nus- 
tration^of sample units. These outlines give" teachers' criteria for 
judgin g, sel&^in g, and e valuati ng curriculum content, as well as in- 
ifcwce jmai^als and 'nelp irf appraisin'g’the 
dren’s requirements in each succeeding class. They contain sugges- 
tions for integrating content and skills in unit teaching, for planning 
the school day, for creative activities, for children’s participation in 
school government and conducting assemblies. There are sugges- 
tions concerning excursions, teaching techniques, methods of individ- 
ualizing instruction, and the needed practice in skills. 

These outlines and hand books are considered simply as suggestive 
guides to be used resourcefully by the teacher ; they are tentative, sub- 
ject to revision as new ideas are tested and developed. With these 
outlines the teachers of two fifth grades in the same school might 
work out quite different programs of activities during the year that 
still would be of approximately equal value in their children’s learning 
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experience A series of sucli teaching handbooks for elementary edu- 
cation designed to take the place of the mote traditional courses of 
study, has been prepared by teachers iporkmg on curriculum commit- 
tees m New York City (13) 

The great adiantage of these new sjHahi, or curriculum guides, 
IS that they insure a dynamic, fleribJe curriculum Time!} topics can 
b gjntroduccd wh en the children s interest is keenest How many of 
the syjjabi, drawn up ten years ago contain lesson plans or content on 
Latin America and the “Good Neighbor policy’ On ‘ tolerance’ or 
' world unity’ ’ How many liave an>thing on streamlined trams, 
plastie s or living in the Air Age? 

A curriculum committee m a progressive Western community was 
set up to study the value of creative writing for clementarj school 
children, the wa>s in which interest m creative w riting could be stimu- 
lated, and results improved This effort resulted m a bulletin pre 
pared by the committee which was distributed to all the teadicrs, not 
as a set of prescriptions, but as «uggestioiis offered 

The Virgip ta course of study (14) represents a departure m prac 
tice lor, Instead of being a compendium for the teaching of specified 
subjects, the volume lists problems lliai concern diildren at different 
growth stages and provides suggestions for diildren s study of these 
problems In this course o f swdy tlicrc are sections on 

^ Studying children 

Understanding and using the community 
Planning and working with groups 
Developing the scientific method 
Developing creative ability 
Using and canng for matenals 

Questions and Topics fok Studv 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Vhat odiantagM »ist m a more flexible program not to be foand ra 

'mMlttStmcnt“o'“ m the unifleri program ami the more 

iSromaLtSt.l^-d'TeeMyseheUofe for no,, ad, r,., tmd, 
mg md.catmg the grade level for rrhieh the arhednles ate 
Vhere do Se =k,Il snbjeds belong .n the P-nSjam lor nn-Hcd tearh- 

IThafare^the S^SotLg tall a day to sk.llr 

Jum making? 
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7. What are the functions of curnculam planning committees? 

8 How can an administrator stimulate the staff to take more interest in 

assuming responsibility for curriculum planning’ 

9 How can new teachers be encouraged to participate in curriculum 

planning’ 

10 What are the advantages of curriculum bulletins in place of a fixed 

and detailed course of study all teachers are required to follow’ 
Any disadvantages’ 

11 Write out five additional questions and problems for study 
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Chapter 9 

UNIFIED LEARNING AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Subject matter m the content arcas~the social studies, sciences, 
literature, and the arts — has always held a central place in education 
and continues to do so m unified teaching Organized subject matter 
IS a resource that contributes to the pupil’s understanding, aids m 
problem solving, and widens his horizons Formerly, subject matter 
was valued in the school curriculum for its own sake, today, because 
It enriches children’s experiences 

In the conventional school, subject matter has been treated as a 
senes of unrelated school subjects, each demanding its separate period 
of time in the daily schedule The newer tendency is to utilize the 
content areas as background for unified studies The broad problems 
selected for study determine the areas of subject matter to be in- 
cluded and the range of content within each area This arrangement 
docs not preclude sequential organization of subject matter through 
the grades 

Not only has unification been effected m teaching the content areas, 
but changes within the subject fields have taken place For example, 
history is no longer viewed as the narrow teaching of facts, in chron 
ological sequence, but as a means to broader understanding of peoples 
and events 

Any diV!S{<m oi subject tuatter ts arbitrary can say defi- 

nitely where “science” begins and “social studies” lea>e off’ When 
the pupil's orientation is toward integrated problems, such as “Con- 
servation,” “Life m our Community,” "Aztec Culture in Mexico,” no 
clear cut distinction between subject areas is possible And yet, to 
insure that every important aspect of human knowledge is represented 
m the curriculum, all subject matter areas need to be considered in 
terms of the contribution each can make to the pupil’s intellectual de 
velopment 

The principal subject areas are the social studies, history, geog- 
raphy, economics civics the sciences literature , foreign languages , 
the fine arts, music, graphic art, dramatics , the practical arts, house- 
hold and industrial, and health education Each of these areas has 

138 
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Its own specific skills to be mastered as well as content to be sludietl 
Throughout these areas of learning tliere are interrelationships u hich 
need to be considered in teaching 

The proportionate amount of time to be given to the different con 
tent areas m the curn«ilum, according to the best authorities, is ap 
proxiniately one fifth to one fourth for social studies content, which 
should include social living, and the study of our institutions, about 
one fifth for science, the studj of the natural environment, the physi 
cal world mechanics, and inventions, one fourth for the fine and 
practical arts, including skills and appreciation hall of the remaining 
time for literature and dramatics. The cJnld should dev ofe the rest 
of his time to practice m the skills improvement m reading, arith 
metic, spelling, writing and language usage , in high school to mathe 
matics, foreign language, and the like These proportions vary with 
age and grade level and with the particular problems that are studied 
Something from each of these areas should appear in tlic child s pro 
gram each w eek 

What are llie basic concepts to be gamed from the chief subject 
matter areas ^ This question will be considered as each area is dealt 
with m turn 

The Social Studies 

The social studies (history, geography, civics, and economics) 
prov ide a background for understanding man and Ins environment, 
(he interacting farces of cutUzation, and their role m cuUara) prog- 
ress, the meaning of democracy and human relations TJie social 
studies lead children to appreaate what is cultural!) v’aluable from the 
past to understand the facts, forces, and reJalionships of social life 
as these relate to civic and community attitudes and to problems of 
citizenship No single area m the curriculum contributes so much to 
one’s background for competent citizenship as the social studies 

Objectives m teaching the soaal studies are set forth m the 
Tiiclfth Yearbook of the National Counal for Social Studies (28) 
The guiding principles are 

1 The development of understanding of the world of men and llictr 

affairs, both currently and historical!) 

2 The development of desirable individual attitudes and bchanor 

m social relationships that may result from stud) mg social 
problems 

3 The development of the oght kinds of social interaction 

Tiirough noA in the social sludics pupils gain both skills and in- 

formation m all these areas 
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For children in the United States of America, America, the 
American way of life, is the focal point about which study and dis- 
cussion center. Thus pupils can gain an understanding of the evo- 
lution that has taken place in social living from the days of bondage 
and serfdom to those of freedom. 

Unified Teaching and the Social Studies 

Through what organization of subject matter can the objectives 
in teaching the social studies best be attained ? There are several pat- 
terns of curriculum organization which may be adopted : 

1 . Separate subject teaching: each separate field — ^history, geogra- 

phy, civics — taught as a separate subject in a fixed daily period, 
the work in each course being based largely on assignments in a 
required text. 

2. A fusion of history, geography, and civics through unit courses 

that integrate the separate fields, using a variety of materials 
from many sources. 

3. The development of study topics that have timeliness for pupils 

and make large demands on social studies content, but overlap 
at the same time with such other content areas as science, litera- 
ture, the arts. 

4. Giving no direct attention to the social studies in the school cur- 

riculum, Instead discovering at many points in daily problem 
solving the implications of social studies content in the problems 
under consideration. 

The first alternative represents traditional teaching. In the second 
there is something of a compromise between methods One and Three 
which in turn represents a step beyond the first in unifying content 
from several areas. The fourth alternative is the least direct and 
would call for the most skilful teaching for the realization of the ob- 
jectives stated above. The third alternative is the solution most gen- 
erally adopted in unified teacliing. 

There is a tendency in modern teaching, when the third alternative 
is adopted, to make social studies the core of the curriculum. Equally 
gwd arguments could be offered for centering unit studies around 
science or arts and crafts as the basic core. 

Advantages of Integrated Teaching 

There is considerable evidence favoring the adoption of fusion 
courses in the social studies or of unit studies which provide back- 
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grdund in the social studies, as opposed to separate subject teaching' 
m the daily sdiedule ( 14 ) & 

First among these ^vould he that organized amts furnish the best 
vehicle /or learning soaai studies content with understanding Uni 
fied activities are more apt to teacli social values and meanings than 
learning unrelated facts in subject teaclimg For example, in geog- 
raphy nothing sticks very long when learning consists only of memo 
rizing and reciting isolated facts, eg, the principal divisions on the 
earth s surface, the names of the states and provinces, all the countries 
“m order,” the capitals popuhtions of the major cities, and lengths 
of railroads Further, such information is not very useful to the 
learner 


Unit studies depend less on a single text much more on a variety 
of source material and personal learning experiences Sensitiveness 
to social need and social change is more apt to be gamed through 
firsthand contacts and consideration of current materials than through 
separate subject teaching with reading restricted to a single text 
There is a large place m the social studies field for cliildren to have 
experiences that originate in tbeir daily hvmg This is the method 
by which the pupil best gams realistic social understanding 

Working with materials, as is possible in unit projects and the ac 
ttvity program, makes learning more concrete There is a decided 
advantage in mastering concepts m the social studies below age 
twelve, but these >aung children are at a disadvantage m gaming new 
concepts when all their learning in the social studies is confined to 
memorizing and reciting academic statements in a textbook 

To learn with understanding how the pioneers used flint or to 


understand the concept of tslhmtis or contvtental diztde to know what 
cooperation or licensing means, calls for more than textbook reading 
These concepts are not gamed through a single exposure but must 
be developed m many situations morder to be learned with true under 
standing Lacking the actual opportunity for learning through per 
sonal experience, a good substitute is seeing the materia! portrayed 
in moving pictures Tlien, when the text ts read, it will be all the 
more easily understood for having been thus supplemented by con 


Another advantage m teaching the social studies through unit 
problems or projects lies in the larger amount of unbroken time that 
is provided in the daily program for live projects in this area 

The best results m teaching the soaai studies are achieved when 
children show readiness for learning, when the children themselves 
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help select and plan the units, when teaching methods are adapted to 
the capacities of the pupils, and when a wide range of instructional 
resources can be explored by pupils. 

In teaching this material, there should be experimentation with 
materials growing out of concrete experiences, trips, explorations, 
demonstrations, class discussions, visual aids, arts and crafts. Suit- 
able equipment should be at hand: books, magazines, newssheets, 
maps, globes, charts, motion pictures, and work materials. There 
should also be continuous consultation between the room teacher and 
special teachers of art, music, and shop work. 

Questions for the curriculum makers in the social studies should 
include: What are the persistent social and economic problems that 
affect children? How can children be made conscious of these prob- 
lems? What problems are best suited to various age levels? To 
what extent should the school make children cognizant of these prob- 
lems? What is the relative emphasis to be placed upon current prob- 
lems and historical backgrounds? Answers to some of these ques- 
tions will be suggested in the sections that follow. 

Social Studies in the Elementary Grades 

Can children learn about social problems in the elementary grades? 
The answer is, yes, provided the problems are related to children’s 
familiar experiences and the concepts taught are not too difficult nor 
remote from childish understanding. Some teachers make the mis- 
take of introducing too many different concepts all at once. 

The social studies in the elementary school have two paramount 
objectives: First, to guide children in experiencing a realistic under- 
standing and appreciation of human relations, and second, to permit 
clnidren to participate in improving human relations (25). 

The beginning of the social studies should be in the “here and 
now," with the ordinary affairs of home and school life, with the 
community. From the solution of these problems in their immediate 
environment, the children will reach out to wider horizons. The 
emphasis is on understanding of institutions (33). 

Through work in the social studies, elementary school children 
are brought to understand the interdependence of peoples of the local, 
national, and world communities; they gain some understanding of 
the growth of our nation; and they learn to appreciate the co.itribu- 
tions of science and invention to the improvement of modern living 
(26). 
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Econonuc Competence 

Economics, being one of the major factors of all culture, is a field 
nilJi ivhich the school, even on tfie efenicnfary level, must deaf Be- 
cause it can be brought close to the child's experience, and because ii 
tends to bring about better understanding of social and economic 
conditions consumer education is one of the most effective methods 
of introducing the subject of economics, especiallj in the elementarj 
grades A further advantage is that sudi material provides early 
training that will enable these future citizens to deal more success 
fully vv ith their practical affairs 

Topics for such siud> could include the handling of raone> — 
bujing, budgeting simple accounting using and conserving mate- 
rials, studying the essentials of life — food, dothmg, shelter, consid- 
ering the economic probfems related to vocations, health, and cultural 
and other leisure time activities Teaching children thrift should be 
considered as important as any other aspect of economic proficiency 
and consumer education No topic is more timely in view of the 
ever-present need for conserving our stores, for using our resources 
efficiently, for salvaging waste materials, and for saving to provide 
both a competence for the individual and capital for the industrial 
expansion essential to an improving standard of Imng 

A beginning m economic education should be made w ith the young 
cst children There is, for example, the case of a teacher who saw 
an opportunity in the sale of War Savings Stamps One yovngsttT 
looked longingly at the stamps, but said he could not get a dime all 
at once Since he did have a penny occasionally, the school sold him 
an X ’ stamp for each cent deposited When this had reached the 
necessary ten cents, it was exchanged for the longed-for real stamp 
Such true to life situations arc far preferable to “play” or artificial 
experiences, even in the first grade 

Human Relations 

Tlie school IS in a strategic position to enrich the child’s under- 
standing of hts world neighbors To deepen the bond of sympathy 
and understandingamong al! peoples, units on foreign lands and peo- 
ples, on sources of our food and clothing materials are introduced 

Among the numerous opportnnities for such constructive unit 
study might be cited the experience of one teacher When foreign 
children in the class were ridiculed by the others it was made into an 
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opportunity for the entire class to work on “Our Foreign Neighbors.” 
The foreign children brought to class materials representative of their 
culture, revealing to their native-born classmates a rich culture entirely 
unknown to them. The hoped for outcome, more friendliness among 
the children, was achieved. (See Chapter 13 for a fuller description 
of opportunities in intercultural education and world citizenship.) 

Training for Citizenship 

The alert teacher inquires : How can school experiences contribute 
to good citizenship? How can the school, through its work with 
children, build toward good citizenship for adulthood? 

A fundamental objective of social studies teaching is to emphasize 
social responsibility as preparation for successful citizenship, and for 
more effective participation in community and national life. 

The school gives lessons in democracy, not as political principles to 
be memorized, but as a way of life, even as early as the kindergarten. 
Part of such learning is achieved through practice in living democrati- 
cally at school. Through these scliool experiences, the child comes to 
realize that the success of a group project depends largely upon co- 
operating individuals. 

The program In civic education needed by every boy and girl in 
our country is not limited to one hour a week of lesson learning. In- 
stead, the entire curriculum should be designed to satisfy at many 
points this need for civic information and understanding. 

All phases of civic life are to be considered in such a program: 
commerce, industry, and civic institutions. These might include: 
available communications activities, such as are found at railway sta- 
tions, airplane landing fields, and bus depots ; factories and such utili- 
ties as power plants and the telephone buildings ; shops, banks, the 
newspaper; the courts, libraries, museums, welfare agencies. (Par- 
ticipation in community projects is considered more fully in Chanter 
19.) 

Children learn to handle social problems better if they have had 
school e.xper)ences which help them bring about better living condi- 
tions within their own school, their homes, and the community. (The 
ways in which the life of the school contributes to building habits of 
good citizenship are described in Chapter 17.) 

History 

History is the study of the past carried out in such a way as to in- 
terpret the present and (in terms of general probability) predict the 
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future Schools today not only acquaint children with the current 
scene and tlie forces at work jn oar modern hh, but lesch history as 
background for appreciating past traditions and culture School chil- 
dren study peoples, their customs, conflicts, migrations social and 
economic development, the forces of social cliange as a basis for un 
derstanding modern times Studying the past, the forces in our cul- 
ture, and the results thej ha%e produced, helps the student to acquire 
the necessary perspective to understand at least the essential elements 
of present problems 

Unified experiences provide more relatcdness for the study of his- 
tor) than is possible m separate subject teaching because they empha- 
size concrete learning rather than verbalization of abstractions 
Children rdive historical episodes instead of mechanically memoriz- 
ing dates and terminology Even m the high school years, when 
students with their added maturii) are more competent to derne the 
essential facts and principles from reference sources of all kinds, im 
pressions become more vivid and learning more lasting when history 
is taught as a study centered around realistic projects 

History teaclnng is enriched when allied with the arts, literature, 
and science Two of the most effective means of effecting such a! 
liances are exemplified in projects of one junior high school where (he 
children dramatized episodes from American history and constructed 
miniature scenes of histone accuraQf which were displayed m hall 
exhibit cases 

Teaclung and learning methods, both m history and geography 
have been improved by the use of educational motion pictures and 
excursions to historically important places What child could fail to 
be impressed even emotionally mov^ by a trip to New York City’s 
"Bowling Green," now a small man made canyon surrounded by sky- 
scrapers where the leisurely burghers of a century and a half ago 
enjoy ed the peaceful game of "Bowling on the Green" ^ 

History ceases to be a dull dry subject when it is taught with 
plenty of such anecdote and illustration, or through tales of adven- 
ture 

American History, — American youth needs to know how the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere came into being, how they 
grew, how the basic ideals that built the democracies and created the 
American way of life evolved, and what it means to live under our 
flag They need to study the pnnoplw of liberty and justice upon 
which their country was founded and to absorb the lessons our coun- 
try Ins to teach other nations They should become familiar with 
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our countr>’s institutions and the notable people who contributed to 

them , 1 ♦ xu 

The systematic study of American history deserves a place in the 

curriculum from the earliest years, not as a list of facts to memorize, 
but as a way of life When children are sufficiently mature, the facts 
and generalizations of American history can he learned in a short 
time 

Geography 

lnthe^^o^ld today it is difficult too\erestimate the \alue of geog- 
raph) Through aviation and radio communication the world has 
shrunk so that it is rapidly becoming a global community Barriers 
liave been broken down, geographic obstacles to communication have 
been eliminated To land and sea geography has been added the new 
geography of aviation 

Geography is the stud) of fundamental social and economic prob 
lems The student learns about the social and economic controls af 
feeling a region The concepts may include, for example, the relation 
of natural resources to the terrain, understanding people in terms of 
the territory thc> inhabit, the importance of climate in determining 
man’s activities Such questions as the follow mg may be considered 
111 connection with unit studies 

What has been the influence of natural features of the earth on 
communication and transportation’ Why are crops m many parts 
of the West dependent upon irrigation’ Why have London, New 
York, Buenos Aires become such large cities’ Why was it difficult 
to establish naval bases in the Orient ’ What is the food supply in 
the teeming Oriental countries’ 

Through the stud) of geograph) children come to understand that 
soif, cfimate, minerafs, aftitude, and latitude affect the productivitv 
and wealtli of lands Such study must be focused on the use and 
properties of lands and regions This is particularly true if children 
are to learn about the interdependence of peoples Geographv can 
contribute toward the development of understanding, of tolerance 
and of cooperation when teaching is focused on vital problems that 
concern us m our daily living 

The stud) bv pupils of their own immediate geographical environ 
ment ran) be more beneficial to them at a particular time than the 
stud) of Europe, Asia, South America, or Africa From grade to 
grade, geography should reveal ever widening horizons 

Americans are held to be lax in geography, despite the fact that 
geography was one of the first "subjects ’ introduced after the Three 
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R’s. and e^en though geography has been systematically taught tn 
American schools Tlie reason is that geography is too often learned 
by memonzing lerbaJ staternems in texts rather than through stud>. 
mg problems centering about understanding the world its peoples and 
subdn istons in terms of climate and natural resources Gcographj 
IS best treated not as an isolated subject but as a senes of concepts 
to be introduced in man) stud) topics 

The Study of Maps — teacher inquires, “At what age are chd 
dren read) to use maps ^ J feel maps would be helpful in amnection 
with our Indian project, to indicate where the Indians lived and so 
forth, but I do not want to make the stud) too complex for tlicm ' 
Tlic answer is that maps can be used successfully in conjunction with 
related mafcrrals when teaching children as )Oung as seven or eight 
These maps should be simple outlines, either in black and white or m 
\ i\ id colors 

In one project, eight year olds were dev eloping a unit on sugar A 
movie was shown illustratingsiigar production including an anmnted 
nnp of the world that reappeared at intervals illustrating various facts 
about sugar, such as the parts of the world in which the cane was 
grown The children showed a lively interest whenever tlic map ap* 
ptnred CNClaiming whenever the) identified North America porntmg 
out Hawaii, and other places the) recognized buch animated maps 
are a great boon to the teacher since they are simple and d)'namic, and 
the movement holds the attention of the clwldrin 

In higher grades, the «tudy of maps and map making has 3 large 
place m the modem sdiool Map making is important, for it affords 
another means of learning by doing ’ 

In Its stud) of South America t si\lh grade made a large mural 
of Pern for their classroom as well as relief, climate and products 
maps for all the countries of South America (5) 

Social Studies Through the Grades 
\’o one pattern for <c(jueiicc3 m social studies units through the 
grades can be outlined to lit al( scfiooh fn fact the aifvanCijpr of 
unit tcacliing in social studies is that the units c^n made to fit the 
communities in whicli the) are dcvcfoj»ed and should be suited to tlic 
maturil) 0 / the children working with them 

Descriptions of social sliidifs units that have achieved ba^ic ob- 
jectives vn this ana wall fie found m references 5. 7, 10, and 16 
At the Lincoln School of T caciiers College, Vew York topit^ itwl 
were developed as unit studies in the chmentar) grades include 
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Six-year-olds: Helpers in the community, the grocer, policeman, fire- 
man, postman, street cleaners, etc. 

Seven-year-olds: Communication and transportation. 

Eight-year-olds: Old New York (local history). 

Nine-year-olds: Workers of the world. Dealing with world environ- 
ments important in present-day living and presented simply enough 
for children’s understanding, such as through units on production 
of sugar, rubber, gasoline. 

Ten-year-olds: The westward movement in the United States. Sci- 
ence and invention. 

Eleven-year-olds:'Lztm America. 

First year of junior high school: The Far East. 

The following summary indicates the types of social studies units 
that have been worked out at various grade levels in a number of 
schools (12. 16, 25, 26, 27, 34, 36). 

Primary Grades — -There can be exploration in social science even 
for beginners who are primarily interested in their immediate en- 
vironment. The children’s interest is aroused in airplanes, automo- 
biles, trains, buses, street cars, elevated trains, subways, or boats. 
They may create in the school room a post office, store, train, play- 
house, making believe that they are the workers or inhabitants. The 
horizon gradually broadens as they take excursions downtown, or 
trips in a ferry boat, tunnel, bus, car, subway, train, or across a bridge. 

Second Grade. — ^The seven-year-olds are ready to explore wider 
environments of the' city and country. Increasingly the “Why” and 
“How” of the busy world and its workers, and the complicated proc- 
esses the child sees going on all about him, call for interpretation. 
There should be trips, such as to a farm, market, pasteurization plant, 
which increase the pupils’ knowledge of sources of food, and other 
pertinent information. 

Trips to observe boats and trains carrying food, mail, and pas- 
sengers, stimulate an interest in transportation and communication. 
Through discussions and questions, pictures and books, the child be- 
gins to gain social understanding and to establish relationships. 

A miniature city can be created by the children and well organized 
dramatic play of city or rural life carried on. Children should do the 
actual building and dress the dolls in appropriate costumes to repre- 
sent workers and their families. 

In studying New York City and its different centers of interest at 
one school in the city, there is frequent reference to the past to clarify 
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tlje present Actrvtties and modes of OM New Yorfe are compared 
With those of the present 

The miturjfy of the group, tficir previous interests and experi- 
ences, and their present needs indicate to the teacher how to organize 
the unit acliMties from year to year 

Following trips and actual personal expenence, many activities de- 
velop which enrich the social studies content Drawing maps and do- 
ing science experiments are related actnities 

Third Grade. — By tins time the eight-year-olds have accumulated 
an appreciable body of information about their immediate environ- 
ment and are psychologically prepared lo project their interest into 
the more distant past and the unexplored They eagerly approach a 
study of primitive people, Indians, Cave Men, and Tree Dwellers 
Primitive ways of living are understood and enjoyed dramatically, 
althougli contact with the present is never lost Interest m tlie im- 
mediate environment continues Trips to the museums are more 
frequent 

Favorite topics for New York City children include boats, foods, 
our island our city, primitive people, other lands, pre bi«tonc men 
and animals, transportation then and now, modern inventions 

In one third grade Indian stud>, children learned about foods m 
their diet that originated with the Indians, and the games that they 
taught the early settlers 

Middle and Upper Elementary School — Nme-jcar-olds m New 
York have studied the story and history of the evolution and develop- 
ment of transportation on Manhattan Island, which was a phase of 
tlteir study of the growth, development, and history of invention and 
industry in the world A wide range of activities was engaged m, 
the pupils gathered informational materials from man> sources, in 
eluding the school library, trips, museum materials, and the study of 
maps They made a map of the region and planned a play on e\ olu 
tion of transportation 

Another group studied foods and the story of the earth /n the 
latter, both science and social studies appreciations were gamed 
"Early ilan’ proved to be a theme rich in social meanings 

Children have gamed not only socuJ understanding as wxll as 
historical and scientific knowledge, but rich aesthetic values and ex- 
penences from these studies as well ^ 

The middle- and upper grader enjoys going places and being 
other people than himself Hence a topic with mv^anable appeal at 
this age is "Pioneer Life,” how people lived and struggled and ex- 
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plored in the days of Daniel Boone, Lewis and Clark, the ' 49 ers and 
the Pony Express Such topics cut across the study of history, 
literature, geography, science, natural resources, the arts and dra- 
matics Through them, pupils learn about manners and customs 111 
Other tjmes and places 

A group of ten year-olds studied the development of transporta- 
tion in America in pioneer dajs and in modern times Culminating 
ideas were expressed in dramatic form From experiences growing 
out of the unit emerged various historical, social, geographical learn 
mgs, and many new concepts rhe> gamed an appreciation of m 
creasing speed m transportation, familiarity with outstanding fig 
ures m American history, better understanding of the complexity of 
life today as compared with the simplicity of life in other days 
knowledge of the contributions of the Old World to the New, better 
understanding of what life was like m olden times, knowledge of 
geographical divisions of the United States, the relationsliip between 
climate and topography, vegetation and animal life, the westward 
marcli of the people, in other words an appreciation of how the 
American has changed lumself and this country 

Older children studied the contrast between life today and living 
in our great grandfathers’ time Answers to such questions as 
“What advantages and disadvantages have resulted from these 
changes’” were sought 

Readings and class discussions stressed tlie maclnne and what 
It has done for us, effects of science upon the sujiply of materials, 
our loss of independence, complexity of life today, the phenomenon 
of advertising sales pressure and resistance 

In connection with the topics indicated abo\e, children developed 
individual or small group projects on such topics as silk, raihvav 
engines, ships, sources of power, the telephone, the telegraph storj 
of iron and steel map making illustrating iron ore deposits 

Another group of eleven->ear olds discovered “How man Ins 
developed and improved the great necessities of modern living ’ 
This unit topic was suggested by the group Some examples of sub 
topics developed were Communication (speech, writing, telephone, 
telegraph, radio, television) transportation (animals trams auto 
mobiles, airplanes) , fuel and power (wood lumber, oil coal elec- 
tricity, water) food (farming methods old and new farm machm 
ery, methods of storage transformation of foods milling) , recrea 
tion (games, theater, hobbies dnving) , clothing (cotton, tneans of 
production, cotton gm) , shelter (houses early and modern) This 
topic was the major center of interest for the entire term 
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The study centered about such questions as these Ho^^ ha\c fun- 
damentat dianges m tsays of life affected man’s social existence’ 
Noiy has the soc/aJ scene affected man's desire to continue the im- 
pro\enient of his material hfe’ 

Important emphases in the unit were \aliditj of facts, sources of 
data, importance of reliable information the materials for social ex- 
penence, organization of materials in a form understandable to the 
child, sincere respect for the work of others that is carefully done, 
cooperatise enterprises, use of reading skills for gaining informa- 
tion , need for master} of library techniques Many of these social 
experiences contributed to a fuller understanding of democracy 

Other social studies units suitable for the upper elementary grades 
are 

The influence of cotton upon the development of our country 

Domesticated amniaL, a factor m the standard of living 

The cereal grams, an important factor in determining types of civil- 
ization 

Studies of neighboring countries Oinada and Latin America 

Studies of medieval times chivalry and knighthood, the Crusades 
(both rich m dramatic possibilities) 

Studies of ancient civilizations Egypt, Greece and Rome, Aztecs 
and Mayas 

I^tm America 

Mexico, the Central and South American countries, offer a v\ ealih 
of material for study , material that is colorful, emotionally appealing 
tingles with heroism adventure, struggle, discovery, saturated with 
art and musical rhy tlimsl Froma political and sexual viewpoint every 
tvpe of government and {lolitical organization is to be found m (Iie<e 
countries 

In their study of Mexico, children m one school assembled mate 
rials, prepared displays and exhibits, read a small library of books, 
and made replicas of native products Tliey combined art. music, and 
creative writing with the study topics grow mg out Oi the umt, and 
extended their knowledge through museum trips 

Children studying theanaent Mayas and Aztecs made pottery and 
carvings like the originals They also made a book picturing hfe as 
it u as in those ancient times 

A group of children studying Latin America gave an «hibit at 
the end of their unit on Central and South America which included 
arts and crafts, maps they had made representing various phases of 
topography and hfe. natural products, and manufactured wares (aj 
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High School 

Understanding the rise of American democracy has already been 
mentioned as an essential concept to be gained through the social 
studies. This understanding begins in the upper grades and broadens 
through unified studies in high school in which American history, 
literature, and the arts are combined. 

The study of American life in the high school years gives stu- 
dents background for social problems. Stimulating topics are ; demo- 
cratic versus other forms of government; the Industrial Revolution; 
centralized government and stales rights ; the wage earner and labor 
unions ; capitalism ; the Constitution ; social trends in America ; stand- 
ards of living as related to trade and commerce ; our freedoms ; public 
opinion ; social change and the machine age ; conserv'ation of our nat- 
ural resources; transportation; independence and interdependence in 
the world; understanding the rise of the individual in our culture; 
tolerance. 

The junior high school student makes more advanced study than 
the elementary pupil of community and state problems, citizenship, 
and civilization throughout the world, but with special reference to 
his own countr}’. Historical and contemporary studies are corre- 
lated. Geography, history, and science overlap in such studies as 
“Man’s adaptation to his physical environment," or “Conservation.” 
“Seeing the World with the Armed Forces" opened up a new world 
to one group of teen-aged students. 

Being well-informed on current events is an aim of every well- 
educated adult. Current events deserv'c a place in upper grade and 
high school studies, not as a separate course but as one aspect of all 
the content areas. To keep abreast of the worJd, the student needs to 
be informed about timely events in the social studies, science, music, 
and other fields of learning. 

Junior high school students at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
had a unit on “Tolerance" in which they studied the origins and re- 
sults of prejudice and intolerance. Among other activities, they 
learned the songs of diverse nationalities, cooked and ate “foreign" 
foods, inter\-iewed a leader in the community who had been success- 
ful in building tolerance in a polyglot neighborhood, and produced a 
play stressing racial equality. 

The United Nations organization has given an impetus to studies 
of world unity all up and down the educational ladder, but particularly 
in the high s^ool where students are setting up their own “World 
Courts" and “Assemblies" to gain a more realistic picture of this 
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great step toward permanent universal peace Young people cannot 
afford to graduate from high school today without an understanding 
of world problems, (he participatjon 0 / their nation in world assem- 
blies, and the part that they themselves will play as world citizens 
This topic IS more fullj developed in Chapter 13 

r*or the high school, Far Caslern studies have more timeliness 
than ever before A student once remarked to a teacher who was 
considering a study of Oriental cultures for a high school class “I 
always thought China and Japan were too far away to be of any con- 
sequence to tlic United States ” Now follow mg World War II, since 
the Far Cast has come into close proximit} with oar country, we 
ha\ c aw ahened to the need for understanding the Asiatic peoples and 
our relationship to them m Pacific and World affairs "Understand- 
ing China," ‘ Our Neighbor, India, ’ are timely themes for high school 
students These countries, which contain a large share of the earth’s 
population, are destined to play a larger part m world affairs than 
ever before 


Questions and Topics for Study 

1 List some ol the important concepts elementary school children should 

gam from the social studies 

2 What themes derived from soaaJ studies would be appropriate hr the 

primary grades' Intermediate and upper grades? Junior High 
School? 

3 What advantages are there w unified teaching of the social studies > 

4 How should the social studies be handled m the first three grades ' 

5 What do you consider to be the ess«iliaJcritena for judging the value 

of a unit in the social studies? 

6 Outline plans for developing a curnculom unit in the social studies 

Indicate the grade levels for which the unit is appropriate 

7 Is it possible to integrate social studies and saence? Suggest some 

topics in vvhicli this might be done 

8 Should history be taught m a systematic way apart from integrated 

units in the upper eJemenfaiy grades? 

9 Should geography be taught as a separate subject or m unit projects? 

What are the advantages either way? 

10 How can a teacher interest a junior high school class m current 

events? 

1 1 WJiat is the best way to teach patriotism’ 

12 Write a summary of this chapter 

13 Write out five additional guesUons or topics for discussion based on 

this diapter 
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chapter 10 

SCIENCE IN THE UNIFIED PROGRAM 
The World oi Science 

We are living in a scientific era, the age of electricity and mechani- 
cal power. The important roles of science and technology in normal 
living daily become more impressive. As new sources of energy are 
discovered and harnessed, concepts and the terminology of science 
become indispensable to all. No matter what topic is discussed, sci- 
ence enters, permeating every phase of modern life. It is doubtful 
if we could survive today without the aid of science in our daily 
life. Science has also become an influence in world unity. 

Science has vital significance for every child and youth as a part 
of his living and as a field of technical knowledge. The study of sci- 
ence provides new ways of thinking; it teaches children how to dis- 
cover facts and how to use their knowledge in making new discov- 
eries. For these reasons, children from an early age should learn 
to understand and to interpret scientific data. The Harvard Commit- 
tee Report, General Education in a Free Society, proposed that the 
study of the physical world should be one of three basic areas in gen- 
eral education. 

Children can begin at an early age to develop scientific attitudes 
and habits of thinking that will serve them all their lives. These in- 
clude : the desire to ascertain the truth, the habit of suspending judg- 
ment until evidence is obtained, willingness to alter one’s point of 
viesv in the light of new findings, questioning the authenticity of 
statements heard or read, distinguishing between fact and opinion, 
gaining habits of exact thinking. 

Strictly speaking, science is a social study. In such topics as 
“Conservation,” or “The worn out farm” all implications are social 
yet the basic data are scientific. A group of third graders who were 
studying “Indian life” as a social studies project wanted to construct 
some Indian shelters. To do this correctly they had to investigate 
climate in relation to shelter, which led them into science studies. 

The aim in teaching science below the college level is not to make 
skilled scientists, but rather to increase the children’s general knowl- 
156 
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edge of the facts and principles of saence so that eacli can haie a bel- 
ter understanding of the tvorld in »hldi he lues, and be able to live 
more competently 

Children’s Early Interest m Science 

From the time they first begin to ask questions, children show 
cunosityaboutph}sicalcausa!i(y One little gwl of five asked ‘Why 
doesn t my spoon leave a hole in my cocoa when I take it out^ ' 
Others have asked sudi questions as “What does ‘forever' mean^ ’ 
“ W/io made God ^ ’ “How wide is the sfey ? ' “You never can get to 
the end of the sky, can you’ * This natural curiosity of the child is 
the starting point for school work in science 

Children of all ages like to experiment with scientific phenomena 
m their leisure time and are continually doing so in their improvised 
Jaliontories at home They enjoy hanging m things from the out- 
of-doors and tlievr curiosity about living things often leads to sen 
ous study of natural science 

Teaching Science 

To many persons “science” connotes an abstruse school subject 
that ftw arc qualified to master, a highly specialized field for the 
university graduate Actually science m its applied forms can be a 
fascinating subject even to the youngest school ^ild 

Unfortunately, in the past, instruction m science has been con 
fined largely to the high school and treated there as textbook material 
to be memorized rather than phenomena to be experienced at first 
hand Biology courses have dealt largely with stuffed specimens 
instead of developing an understanding of hung things and their 
interrelations Remoteness from reality has made the subject unin 
{cresting and difficult 

In the elementary school, science has tended to be largely nature 
study learned from textbooks Even in rural areas with nature all 
about them, duldrcn have studied science m the abstract This is 
discouraging to children who in their out-of school lives enjoy ex 
penmentmg with science materials and accumulate a store of scientific 
information through actual expenence 

Louis Agassiz's advice to vvouW be naturalists was study nature, 
not books ’ It IS futile for the school to attempt to give satisfactory 
science instruction through textbooks alone Children must be given 
tlie opportunity to manipulate the materials of science to investigate 
where their interests lead, and to experiment with macJimes, animals, 
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and other real objects in order to acquire scientific concepts and habits 
of thinking 

It uas Dr Abraham Flexner's idea that science should be a cen- 
tral and dominating feature of e\er} school In his opinion, learning 
about science in the loner grades should be incidental, the children 
becoming acquainted with the world about them, gaming knowledge 
about objects animate and inanimate The next stage should intro- 
duce experimentation in the phvsical, chemical, and biological sciences 
In the higher grades, work m science becomes more trul> “scientific “ 
The questioning of unfounded beliefs is considered an objectne 
m the teaching of science One b> product pro\es to be the decline 
of superstitious belief and the reduction of gullibility 

Science in the Elementary School 
In the modern elementary school, science is not another formal 
school subject taught through words, but a senes of experiences that 
pcr\ade school life from kindergarten onward Teaching science 
does not consist of stuffing children with information, but of propos- 
ing problems, finding solutions, setting up experiments with natural 
phenomena to help solve problems, citing authorities for scientific 
facts and making field trips to gam firsthand knowledge 

Handling science materials is what science means in the lower 
grades, not acquiring an understanding of the scientific method In 
the primary grades, science must be largelj dramatic play with con 
struction materials Young children come to sense through their 
creative plaj activities the physical properties of things, fundamental 
concepts about size and weight, number relationships, the basic con 
cepts about machines time and space 

The teacher should go into science sources whenever a problem 
arises concerning the effects of saence upon our waj of living The 
best teacher of science is not necessanlj the specialist in science but 
the person who properly places the problem, the teacher with a back 
ground in science 

Popular science presents valuable instructional content for the 
slow learner because these children are invanablj interested in science, 
the} are eager to see and to do experiments, and benefit most from 
concrete learning This area more than anj other gives opportunitv 
to leam bj doing 

In order to develop the scientific point of view the recommendation 
of the Virginia course of study (24) is that there should be man> 
experiences m problem solving at school where the pupil is encour- 
aged to 
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Seek explanations and causes 
Consult reliable authorities 
Question authority constnicUvely 
Base judgments on facts 

Attack an undertaking tvith confidence and dispatch 
Welcome suggestions and information 
Respect the point of view of others 
Be willing to acknowledge that one doesn't know something 
Be free of superstition 

In the elementary school, science offers large possibilities for unit 
studies Among the manj advantages of curriculum units centering 
around science as a core are such activities appeal to the majority 
of children regardless of age and degree of maturity, there are maxi- 
mum opportunities for concrete cNpenences, for using materials that 
he at hand, experiences both in and out of school can be continuous, 
work m science stimulates curiosity, arouses the imagination , content 
from other areas is employed in science projects, science units and 
projects utilize alt the skill astudent possesses m the fine and industrial 
arts as well as the traditional three R’s The science laboratory 
becomes an integral part of the school Films, recordings, projected 
pictures, and museum exhibits offer many new possibilities in the 
teaching of science 

AcU^dties Through the Grades 

In the kindergarten and first grade children can learn about trees, 
birds, flowers, the sky, sun, moon, the weather, ram and snow They 
are able to begin learning about the operation of simple mecliattical 
things The stud) of science should follow the clianging seasons 
through the year. There can be short excursions to investigate nature 
at first hand 

In one first grade where there was an aquarium, the children 
wanted to know why plants were needed in the tanks The teacher 
explained that oxjgcn given off by the plants was needed for animal 
life and demonstrated the presence of oxygen in the air 

In another school, second grade children had a science discovery 
table on winch specimens were placed and interesting seientiSc phe- 
nomena could be observed 

Anotlier second grade group studied wild and domestic animals, 
learning how they are protected by their coloring and structure 
They discovered how plants animals, and people get ready for wm- 
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ter The children visited a museam, a zoo, sa« mov les, toured a farm 
Still another group studied “Signs of spring ” The) had In mg crea- 
tures to obserte in their classroom snakes, a toad, bugs, snails, 
cocoons ,, 

One second grade class developed the umt* “Making a farm 
The children talked o\er together \%hat the> would need to do, what 
work each would undertake The> took trips to a farm, read books 
about farms and farm animals, and learned about work on the farm 
Children in a third grade in New York studied the Hudson Ri\er 
When tlie question of glaciers arose, the children wanted to know 
what a glacier looked like The science consultant came m with ice 
from the refrigerator and demonstrated how glaciers were formed 
and their effect on rock formations, as well as their use m supplying 
water for distant places 

Another third grade made an aquanum and a star finder, the> 
classified rocks, birds, and insects 

Bojs and girls m the middle grades are interested in modem m- 
\entions and discoienes, although working with electncitv can be 
begun e\en in the primary grades The beginners pla) w ith magnets, 
first and «econd graders can wire a door bell for the pIa>housc, in 
third grade a telephone sjstem ma> be set up and operated between 
the second and third grade classrooms 

Third graders m one cit> school earned on a unit stud^ of anaent 
man The) learned about dnfdren of the ca\ e men, the tree dw ellers 
and early herdsmen Graduall) their stud) expanded as thej began 
to consider how the earth was formed, how coal was made, the 
formation of rocks and mountains The) gamed some rudimentar) 
geographic concepts of the earth, and learned to use maps Their 
class obtained collections of fossils, minerals, and petrified wood 
They drew pictures of dinosaurs the) had seen represented at the 
museum This project laid the foundation for more extensn e studies 
in natural science, history, and geograph) the following ) ear 

The Weather, — The weather and elementaiy meteorology are 
topics that all children enjoy A weather unit can accomplish man) 
things supply an understanding of the saentific principles that con- 
trol the w eather , establish the concept of the w eather as predictable, 
not solel) a matter of luck or chance, oiercome superstitious beliefs 
about the w eather , teach the relation betw een w eather conditions and 
activities of daily life A weather unit may include reading, study- 
ing, and expenmenting on the composition of the air, studying the 
effects of climate and weather on man, animals, and farm products, 
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thus indicating the need of weather predictions, demonstrating the 
tools the weather man uses in making predictions some of which m 
Simple form the children themsehes can make, drawing of weatlier 
maps, and, finally, illustrating the methods of compiling weather 
data m tabular and graphic form 

Fourth grade pupils in one school setup a weatlier bureau m their 
classroom, kept weekly and monthly weather records on a prepared 
chart, and studied the work of the United States Weather Bureau 
They collected weather reports and weather bureau maps over a period 
of a month to test the accuracy of predictions m their locality 
Among the things they learned were 

1 How to use a thermometer 

2 How to use a barometer 

3 How to interpret a weather vane made by a pupil 

4 How to use a chart which gives simple ways to determine wind 

speeds 

5 To measure snow and ram accurately >n a fiat pan with ruler 

6 To determine the degree of blueness of paper dipped in cobalt 

dilonde, the blueness depending on the amount of moisture in 
the ait 

7. To recognize four mam types of clouds , to describe the sky, day 
and night 

8 To keep an accurate daily record of weather conditions on the 
master chart 

Rocks and Minerals — ^An account of the explorations made by a 
fourth grade m earth science has been given by Edna Bridge (4) 
The first unit on “Rocks and Minerals" was the direct outgrowth of 
the cJuldren’s interests As the unit developed many different topics 
were studied 

Theories of the earth’s origin 

Planets stars, moon 

Chuse of day and night 

Change of seasons 

Gravity 

Magnetism 

Volcanic action 

Qassification of rocks according to ongm 
Consiructneand destructive land forms 
Kinds of sod ^ ,, . 

Physasrapltical concepts island, nscr, mountain, rallty 
Use of maps 

Identification of rock speamens 
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Various content areas and numerous skills entered into the study . 
science and geography, history and fine arts, industrial arts, cooking, 
language, writing and spelling, reading and arithmetic 

Many indn idual and small group interests w ere de\ eloped study- 
ing fossils, petrified %\oods, glass, brick making, experimenting ^^lt 
cement, asbestos, lead pencils, and building materials , making a model 
of a coal mine , chart making lo illustrate how rocks are worn away 
Another >ear a somewhat dilTerent unit which the children re- 
ferred to as the “Beginnings of Things" was de\ eloped The scope 
of this unit included 

Magnetism and gra\ ity 
Theones of the earth’s origin 
Hea^ enly bodies 
The <iolar sjstem 
The stars and constellations 
Atmosphere 
Water 

Rocks and minerals 

The de\elopment of life on earth 

Children’s Approaches Vary, — In de% eloping science units, groups 
of children, as well as indi\iduals, -vary in their attack on problems 
Some groups lia\e keen intellectual interests, enjo> discussion, tend 
to look up materials m reference sources, bring in to class contribu- 
tions drawn from their experiences outside Other groups show 
more interest in mampulatue activities, m making things m the shop, 
or working in arts and crafts Such varied interests should alwajs 
be provided for m developing science units 

Onldren in the middle grades gam background for the subject of 
“Conserv ation” through stud) mg the value of trees, plants, and birds, 
and learning about the balance of nature Here is an illustration of 
how school children helped m one conservation program 

For the past ele\en years Waycross Georgia, has set aside the 
third week in March as Protect the Toad Week, during which the 
man) virtues of the common garden toad are advertised It js said 
that each toad m the garden is worth §2000 a year to the gardener, 
jet the wanton destruction of loads by both children and adults is 
commonplace 

The school children in all grades made posters, wrote stones and 
essays, compiled scrap books, collected pictures, photographs, music, 
talking machine records potterj, magazine and newspaper articles, 
books scientific articles, superstitions and legends, facts and false- 
hoods about all kinds of toads Their efforts to save mankinds humble 
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friend from the danger of hectmng extinct caused Waycross to be 
awarded a s her cup for the most outstanding humane education work 
done by any city or town tn Georgia * 

Older bojs and girls li\ing tn denuded terntories frequently work 
on reforestation and restoration projects Coordinated school work 
offers training that sometimes leads to \oc 3 tiDn 5 tn this field 

The study of physical geography becomes fascinating with such 
instructional aids as the Har\ard University talking films distributed 
by the encyclopaedia Britannica Company Chicago and New York 
lopics for elementary science developed by Diaries K Arey (1) 
mchide experiments with plants The atmosphere Story of the 
earth. Seasonal change. Magnetism and electricity Heat light 
sound 

Upper graders learn about steam propulsion and the operation of 
a dynamo They experiment m making soap plastics paper 
Manne Life^A sixth grade m a school on Long Island Ne«r 
York made a fascinating study of marine hfe over a period of 
several months that began with the children s interest in pictures of 
colorful underseas creatures. In developing this project the scliool 
hbrarnri lent tlie class books magazines and pamplilets on tJie subject 
the art teacher helped tiie entire class with their realistic and fantastic 
pictures of marine life m the art studio, the science expert assisted 
in identifying specimens and m constructing aquana. During a 
period o f a month or so many reports were gn en by pupils on various 
phases of this topic that they had chosen to study individually or m 
small groups They built peep shows reproducing underseas scenic 
effects and finally wrote and produced a play on the subject for which 
they designed and made appropnate costumes as well as a huge back 
drop with marine motifs Along with the play there was a display 
of the many beautiful pictures the children had made depicting van 
oils phases of underseas life Younger children as well as the older 
ones and the parents all had an opportunity to see and hear interesting 
reports of hfe in the deep The /earning that resulted from this unit 
branched out into many different areas of content and skill although 
it was considered primarily a science project 

Aeronautics. — As the result of a project under way since 1942 
with the Civj! Aeronautical Administration as sponsor children from 
first grade upward are to be made aviation conscious (9) before 
graduation The objective is to give them an understanding of the 
economic and social aspects of commercial aviation and for them to 

1 From an account in the 1M2 
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have studied enough of the sciences involved to enable them to under- 
stand plane construction and operation This is the t} pe of study that 
lends Itself well to project work and to integrated experiences, en- 
gages all the knowledges and skills at the child’s command, stimulates 
the desire for experiences that reach into all traditional school fields, 
carries teachers and pupils beyond the school room, and affords scope 
for creative ^vork 

Science in the high school offers fruitful learning opportunities, 
especially in conjunction with mathematics when this subject is con- 
sidered a basis for understanding modern technology 

Science can be used as the basis for assembly programs given 
by both younger and older children These assemblies demonstrate 
how genuinely skilful elementary school children can become m work- 
ing with science materials and what an effective educational feature 
a science assembly can be as a culmination for science projects 

Questions and Topics for Study 

1 What concepts should children gam from their science experiences at 

bchooP 

2 Outline a program for teaching science through the grades 

3 What advantages are there m teaching science through activity units ’ 

4 List several science themes or topics suitable for unit studies, indicat- 

ing the grade levels where they should be taught 

5 How should science be taught m the first three grades? 

6 Outline plans for developing a unit m saence 

7 How can the teaching of saence and health be related’ 

8 Describe several saence units for a particular grade level Indicate 

the grade le>el m which the units are appropriate 

9 How should saence be taught in the junior high school ’ 

10 What source materials and equipment are needed for the modem 

teaching of science in the elementary grades’ The high school’ 

Indicate some of the ways m which audio visual aids could be used 

m teaching science 

1 1 Write a summary of this chapter 

12 Write out five additional questions and topics for discussion based on 

this chapter 
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Chapter 11 

LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
I 

Classical literature holds an indisputable place in every child's 
education ; not alone the classics of English literature, but the world s 
great works from any source and in all forms — prose, poetry, and 
drama — with all their great, enduring, timeless themes. 

The aim in using literature in unified teaching is to give every 
child the_fullwt, most vivid cxpwience that is possible throughjiis 
hearing or reading tlie \wldV great writings ; the aim is not primarily 
to impart knowledge or furnish information to be memorized. The 
experiences that the children attain through literature arc as much 
^ emotional as intellectual ; the values to be derived are acsthe ric, social, 
^cu]tura]j_and recre ational. ’ — 

The study of literature serves many objectives : as an aid to under- 
standing the essential worth of human beings, as an interpretation 
of the democratic process, as a revelation of the richness of a nation’s 
culture, and as recreation and relaxation ( 16 ). 

Literature in the School Program 

World literature covers so wide a field that only an expert can 
appreciate or portray its full implications for the curriculum. Sev- 
eral guiding principles will be listed for teachers who wish to make 
full use of literature in the school program. These principles apply 
equally in elementary or secondary school. 

1. Children, throughout their school careers, should become ac- 

quainted with the classics in literature, either through reading 
the books themselves or having great literature read to them. 
But children should not be expected to derive literary apprecia- 
tion solely through their own reading. Instead, literary apprecia- 
tion can be gained through hearing the teacher read aloud, and 
through listening to radio programs and phonograph-records 

2. Poetry and drama should be given the same recognition as prose 

selections. 

i66 
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3 Children should become acquainted with the world s hcntagc of 

faiiy tales and legends and witli mj-thology from such sources 
as tlie Greek Norse Chinese Hebrew and American Indian 

4 Literature shoul d not be tau ght as a.separate subject with its al 

lotted 15 td^O minutes a day or hour a week but should be 
emplojed so as to enrich the entire life of the sdiool as well as 
the stud cs being earned on in the unified program In the <tud> 
of Transportation The i:arlj Settlers Indians Our 
Growth as a Nation each theme has its appropriate bteratiire 

5 All projects or units cl osen for the years study should be con 

sidered from the standpoint of wJiat 1 Icrature can contribute to 
them The units offenng the ridiest literature are the ones to 
be preferred 

6 There should be opportunity each neeJ. for chrl Iren to broH«c 

among books tlut represent great literature to read for fiitt so 
that (he eager interest m great 1 leraturc once aroused w ill be 
sustained There should be classroom discussion of these books 
and (heir themes so conducted as to stimulate a love of books 
to encourage more read ng m worthwhile materials and to give 
each child a chance to partiapate 

7 One otjectne in teaching literature » to help each pupil form 

discrim nating tastes Howeaer read ng tastes are an indiM I 
ual n alter and each child has a right to his owm personal tastes 
m making choices No one can judge as w cll as the reader him 
self which literary forms or authors please him most One 111 
disidual s preferences may not be sliared bv another 

There are so many fascinat ing new books cadi year that a teacher 
may be inclined to consider the classics old stuff These maj sccni 
old to the grownups but there are always children to whom the 
literarv classics are new 

Literature for Social Understanding 

Oiildren can begin early to gam the social implications of litcra 
ture to use literature to understand periods people and their i leas 
'ind as a means 0/ studying the customs and habits of other times 
The growth of American ideals and institutions is rcflccteil m the 
literary pr^ticts of its great n ritcrs 

American literature lias more to offer young American school 
children than English literature ocn tltougb it offers «omewhit W 
in both quantity and quality because it contribufc-v to the understand 
mg of American culture Huckleberry Finn an! Tom Sauysrr 
Cooper s talcs retain their supremacy as literary clasiucs (lut c<.crcate 

in a broad cultural sense American literature is nearer to ilicAmer 
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ican child’s own experiences or tlie talcs he has heard. It can be more 
genuinely lived by the children. 

American literature is not to bejaught as a sulyect^ apart from 
others, buVas b'a'a^groutTd forunaerstanding any period in American 
life the pupifs may be studying. The pupils obtain cultural back- 
ground as they read the literature that accompanies the historiwl 
developments of any period. AU literature should be taught with 
consideration of the social conditions of the time in which it was 
written. 

Literary Revival in the Schools 
Until recent years, the study of literature at school has been largely 
confined to the study of literary fragments in readers for practice in 
oral reading, or for language drill in English courses. Under these 
conditions, literature could not fulfill its high purpose of enriching 
understanding or giving cliildren emotional satisfaction. Aside from 
hearing “Hiawatha” read to them in second or third grade, and 
dramatizing selections from the poem, school children for half a cen- 
tury had little access to the treasure house of literature except as they 
tliemselves could browse in libraries outside of school or at home. 

The study of literature is rapidly achieving a new status as back- 
ground material to accompany unified studies in the social sciences, 
the natural sciences, and the fine and applied arts. Literature can now 
be invested with new life and vitality in view of rapidly expanding 
library facilities, the supply of less expensive editions of the classics, 
the impetus given to the study of the classics by the movies, the radio, 
recordings, and the wider publication of excellent children’s books. 

Literature in the Unified Program 
Experiments at all grade levels with the unified program have 
demonstrated how effectually the study of literature can be tied in 
with curriculum units. Instead of children being limited to frag- 
ments in a single textbook, or an isolated poem here and there, a wide 
range of literary selections is offered and children may have wide 
latitude in choosing what to read, 

A third grade making a study of primitive man had access to the 
school library which furnished a dozen good story books of primary 
level on this theme. One of these. Tun of the Magic Fingers, they 
dramatized as the culmination of the unit. 

A bright fourth grade, as part of their industrial unit, enjoyed 
making a puppet show based on The Adventures of Misha, a story 
of modem life in Russia, 
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Swth grade boys and girU enjoyed reading selected works that 
enriched their study of hfe m S(^tb America The literature that 
accompanied their study is listed m the published description of the 
unit, South of tht Rio Grande (4) 

Junior high school students studying the Orient enjoyed a whole 
library of poetry and prose. The books and htcrary selections they 
«sed^ j/mi Vouth Meets Eastern Culture 

Literature and the fine arts, music, painting 'culpturc dancing 
and the drama go hand m hand to deepen the aesthetic experience of 
boys and girls at school The possibilities for enndiment from the 
linkage of literature with the fine arts in studies of Latin America 
Greek life, Egypt theOrient Life in the South before the Ci\il War, 
ha\ e been demonstrated m curriculum units dc\ eloped m experimental 
school programs 

The study of the classics in poetry and prose not only widens the 
child’s horizon but stimulates him to do some literary work on his 
own account The children who carried on the units just mentioned 
rewrote some of the stories in dramatic form and created their own 
prose and poetry around the themes suggested by their Jiierarv studies 

The enrichment of units through the wider use of htenture means 
that the teacher must be acquainted with literary sources must con 
tmually seek new materials, and must dcNclop reading lists to accom 
pany the units The Los Angeles City Library assists teachers in this 
enterprise by furnishing to teachers throughout the city schools com 
prehensue reading lists of story books and informational material 
correlated w ith the study units 

It IS a good idea to draw up lists of stones m a^al^abIe school 
readers or other texts that relate to 11 ml topics A committee of 
teachers in one community undertook to do this for the entire school 
system 

The Fanciful versus the Realistic 

It IS sometimes argued that the imagimry, unrealistic, or fantastic 
should ha\ e no place m literature for modern > oung children w ho li\e 
m today’s realistic world Ordinary observation proves how much 
children enjoy the comic, the amusing the fantastic and the imagi 
nary all the way from kindergarten through atlofcsccnce litre i« 
IFofiderJand and Brer Rabbit have endurmg appeal W ficn allow «1 
to express themselves children show imagination and 
ihcir writing and drawing and this interest should be renecied m 
the literature provided for them 
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Continuously through the school experience of e\cry child there 
should be a place for the magical, the fantastic and the humorous m 
literature as well as the commonly encountered realistic informational 
reading Fiction, mystery, fun, and nonsense serve as relaxation 
from more serious factual learning Providing outlets for the imagi- 
nation, they also help to compensate for the restraints imposed upon 
the children by adults 

All studies of children's reasoning show that the world of reaUty 
does not get straightened out for them on entering the first grade, 
there is a long period of evolution m their mental processes until the 
time is reached when the child can think with objective realism The 
child should not be denied the right to enjoy the glamorous w orld of 
fantasy to be experienced m literature 

How long children sliould have fanciful or imaginative material 
depends upon the particular child’s temperament and his immediate 
purposes in reading The imaginative m literature appeals as much 
to upper graders as to younger boys and girls, provided really good 
material is available Individual children vary widely m the extent 
to which the fantastic appeals 

Story Hour 

^Story telling is an^ff ective way of presenting literature to younger 
children, foF it is'”sure to arouse interest uTliterature when children 
are too young to read the classics for themselves , it is also a means of 
interesting older children who are unacquainted with great books 
Children s literary experiences are widened through heaxmg stories 
well told The older boys and girls enjoy hero tales of Roland and 
Siegfried King Arthur and Robin Hood, as well as the experiences 
of Br er Rabbit and the adventures of Dr Doohttk Children enjoy 
hearing stones that are simply told without too much detail, but 
which contain plenty of action Mysteries, funny stones, and tales of 
adventure and imaginary worlds are most m demand Children are 
not usually bored by hearing an interesting story retold 

The story hour can be used either for the reading or telling of 
stones At special seasons of the year there can be a story hour as 
sembly for the entire school or for several classes combined One 
method of interesting children in literature they would not otherw ise 
select IS for the teacher to read part of a story that the children them 
selves are well able to read then to break off at an exciting point and 
ask whether any one cares to take the book to read for himself 

Passing around among the children the book from which the 
stones are read so that they can examine the pictures and comment 
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on the slot} also gives them more incentive to read for themselves 
Vocabuhrj enrichment takes place as the teacher explains the new 
words An informal arrangement of chairs m a circle, the children 
sitting on the floor, the teacher on a divan with one or two children 
alongside makes the whole story lelhiig experience still more enjoy 
able The result is more enthusiasm for books and curiosity about 
their contents 

Poetry Hour 

Too often poetry }ias been treated as punishment so manj lines 
to learn under duress instead reading poetry, hearing it read and 
learning poetry should he glowing experiences 

Why skip the poetry because it is sometimes too difficult for the 
3 ounger cliildren to read for themselves? There is no form of human 
expression that can give children more satisfaction from the first day 
at school until graduation time tlian poetry 

Ho\\ shall an interest m poetry be cultivated’ One of the surest 
ways js to begin very early Then to continue the interest once 
stimulated poetry should be shared casually with the children by 
adults whetlier parents or teachers 

Children should read poetry, liear it read enjoy it with the group , 
they should memorize some poetry, and wnte down their own poetic 
thoughts 

One teaclier, m (he poetry hour she conducts e\ery week tells the 
children to bring m their favorite poems and asks them to take turns 
reading or reciting them The teacher then proceeds to read other 
selections tlie children liave requested Then she teaclies a new poem 
Siie has the children list their chosen poems under headings funny, 
sad «tionj_s^mjond thej ike 

■ Similarly a literary hour or club might be held which w ould afford 
an opportunity for reading selecting and enjoying interesting and 
worthwhile material 

An interesting program m an elementary school occurred during 
an assembly at vvlnda children read their own poems, read or recited 
prose gems from literature and listened to phonograph records of 
famous poems A guitar accompaniment added interest to several 
numbers on the program AnotherjvayJor children to enjoy poetry 
is through c horal speaking or group r ecitatio n This was the method 
heartily cn7oyed in a remedlaTreading class composed of slow 
Three children who needed improvement in speech constituted the 
‘chorus’ and entertained the rest of the class with their renditions 
from Robert Louis Stevenson 
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The Fine and Applied Arts 

Life IS enriched through awareness and expression of aesthetic 
values Art is another language a means of emotional communica- 
tion, according to *1 olstoj , it is a form of expression and cx[>ericncc 
that adds another dimension to life and helps establish lictter balance 
in the indnidual Art and aesthetics contribute to the life of feeling 
and emotion Art is for everjone, not solelj the gifted few who 
appear to have exceptional talent Art work is not to be considered 
a fad or frill but a basic medium of expression for every child 

Expressive and creative experiences can be enjoyed m tbe arts 
through music, rhjthm literature, poclr>, writing applied and mdus 
trial arts, drama, and dancing Art work in the school tends to offset 
emphasis on the stnctl) academic and contributes to the relaxation of 
tensions that a program too heavily weighted on the academic side 
tends to produce Education m art helps ever) child to understand 
and enjo) the beaut> m his own environment and to interpret this 
beaut) in the way that gives him greatest satisfaction 

Histoncall), the arts have flourished best when they have been 
identified with folk wa)s and commumt) living, when art is identified 
with ever)da) life In our modem civilization, the fine and applied 
arts have tended to become dissociated, but the distinction is now 
breaking down as the interrelation between art and life is more full) 
appreciated Toda>, children’s experiences in arts and crafts at 
school may lead to vocational interests as well as leisure time hobbies 
An elementarj school child summed up her feelings about art 
experiences in the following lines 

The IVondcr Road of Art 

The Wonder Road of Arti 
Who knows where it may lead’ 

0> er the dusty hills and plains 
Through the wet marshes and jungles 
Deep beneath the seas 
Above the snowy clouds. 

But wherever it leads I will follow it 
Until the end fades away in the sunset 

The purpose of art education is to help every child share m the 
beauty of his environment, both by learning to appreciate aesthetic 
qualities m his surroundings and by contributing art quality to his 
surroundings through his own creative effort 
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Art has its appreciation as well as its technical side The Jess 
talented may enjoy art products even thougJi the> cannot produce 
creatively 


Arts m the Modem School 

Since the arts and related aesthetic experience> constitute the 
expressive side of life m all its phases art expression is intenioven 
with e\er>day life m the school as well as the life outside This 
means that art mth a capital A is not a segregated subject or a 
formal school skill neither is it to be considered a special or extra 
for a few talented students A formal curriculum m the arts isolated 
from the rest of school life is high!) undesirable Experiences in the 
arts should permeate the entire life of the school 

The purpose of art instruction is to awaken aesthetic interests and 
to give pleasure to arouse an awareness of aesthetic values as well 
as to develop skill in the arts 

School art instruction is moving away from emphasis on fixed 
standards of achievement tecJinical accuracj in the reproduction of 
art models and theory of art toward individual creative evpression 
appreciation the widening use of art m eveiyday life and art as an 
adjunct to the unified curriculum There is scarcely a curriculum 
unit that does not have its art phases whether in the field of music 
the graphic arts literature drama or the applied arts 

When the arts pervade school life there is a tendency tojise_the art_ 
resources of the community to achieve cooperation between school 
antThorfiT iiTirt projects and to free more time m the daily schedule 
for art w ork 

The fact that art work is integrated with life in the school does 
not imply that there need not be periods or a place set aside for work 
m the arts On the contnrj since art work demands special eijuiii- 
ment and since it benefits from supervision under an expert consul 
tant m this field time and space for art m a large elementary or high 
school must be carefully sclveduled 

A problem for fhe teacher ts to sefcct from the whoJe broad field 
a rt ex periences that will make the greatest contribution to child life 
bbtiTin and out of school ^ 

Fostering Creative Ability 

Children of all ages are gifted with creative power but unless 
the school provides an environment in which children are free to ex 
press themselves m interesting and ongmal form these powers will 
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not develop. The teacher’s task in art instruction is to draw out the 
creative power each child possesses. This objective is achieved 
through showing sympathy with the child's efforts, by giving him 
confidence that he can achieve, by refraining from criticism based on 
arbitrary judgments of correctness in art. Too much formal instruc- 
tion tends to repress originality and initiative, to make the child feel 
self-conscious or inferior. In one case a teacher felt unable to let 
the children design the stage settings for themselves for fear of “poor 
results.” 

Creative work in the arts is the natural outpouring of urges and 
feelings, an expression of the child himself. In developing creative 
ability, the good teacher keeps in the background as much as possible. 
The teacher should watch the child with exceptional talent so that 
he is not lost in the group, but is enabled to develop his creative 
talent to the utmost. 


Music 

Musk touches the life of everyone, contributing to a complete, 
well-balanced life. Every child, including the youngest, enjoys ex- 
periences with music: interpreting and acting to music, performance 
on the simplest instruments, or listening to favorite selections. 

Musical expression is more universal than any other art form. It 
is more closely allied to the body’s physical need for motor and 
emotional expression, and for vocal communication. Musical expres- 
sion is, in fact, a direct outgrowth of the young child’s babbling, 
laughing, and ciying. Peasants the world around have invariably 
been musical; music is an intimate part of their everyday lives. 
Wholly untaught and without written musical notations, they live 
and express themselves musically in a natural way. Since children 
show the same traits and tendencies, rhythm and musical expression 
may be considered one phase of normal development. 

The modem child lives in a world that is musically far richer than 
any preceding era. The radio and musical phonograph records have 
brought the world’s best musical creations within everyone's reach. 
These factors make richer musical experiences possible for everyone. 

Although the fundamental musical traits and capacities are un- 
doubtedly inherited, musical achievement is far less subject to native 
endowment, far more influenced by early and wide experience under 
expert guidance, than most teachers and parents suppose. Children 
presumed to be tone deaf pro%'e with training not to be so, and sur- 
prising musical results are achieved in cases where they would least 
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be eNpecled Proper guidance parents and teadiers smII lead most 
clijldren to enjoy cUid partiapate m music 


School Music, — ^The chief aim m music teaching is not mechanical 
proftciency but seJf-expression— finding joy m making music School 
music experieuccs sKquW uxcludc Ustemsig, sVylhms, s.mgmg, and m 
strumcntal work, individually and in groups 

The neu trends in school music may be summarized as follows 
The early years should proMde for pure enjoynnent of music, 
rote singing rhythms, dancing, dramatic expression with musical 
accompaniments, listening to classical music and poetry Natural 
spontaneity m musical expression should not be impeded by formal 
lessons Rousseau offered the sage advice for the early years “Teacli 
music so long as it JS nothing but play ” 

Simple musical notation, such as Satis Coleman advocates is 
gradually introduced (39) With this I, 2, 3, notation the children 
can learn both to read music and to record their own musical ideas 
There is a gradual increase m tecbnica! facility, but never to 
such an extent as to create distaste, rejection, embarrassment or a 
feeling of failure 

All the forms — appreciation, participation, creative expression — 
arc simultaneously enjoyed There should be singmg every day 
There is a place in tite program for sheer enjoyment of music apart 
from drill or practice to perfect skill m playing instruments or in 
smgmg 

Musical activities include m addition to singmg danemg rhythms 
seeing musical films hearing recordings, exploring instruments 
Opportunity is given for children to follow their individual interests 
in creativ e music and musical enjoyment 

Most public scliool music, in the elementary grades at least, will 
be built upon singing since vocal expression is universal, whereas 
instruments may be few or entirely lacking Every child in learning 
to smg should acquire a repertory of good songs (50), and these 
Singing experiences should he happy ones not mere technical drills 
for sight reading that too often completely kill a budding interest in 
music The natural transmission of folk music never requires drill 
m a complicated system of note reading sudi as our formalized music 
pedagogy demands , , ,, 

In scliool music, as Mrs Coleman points out. the goal, u^ally 
unattamed has been note reading in sight singing This skill has 
been titight long before children have been ready for it In some 
schools, note reading m standard musical notation has been taught 
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even from the first grade No wonder children have found school 
music a dreary Usk instead of the natural, joyful experience it 
should be 

There has been deplorable formalism m too much music teaching 
Instead, music should be spontaneous, pleasurable, emotionally satis- 
f } mg Children should be able to enjoy music at school as a natural 
part of their h\ es, for nearly all children have strong natural impulses 
to make music \\hen they come to school 

For five >ears, the Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers 
College Columbia University, has experimented with professional 
music and dance programs One afternoon a month during the school 
jear a recognized artist is featured at a concert or performance at 
the school Programs are informal The children show their enjoy 
ment of the music and dances as they sing and clap their accompani- 
ments 

Music Unified vinth Other School Expenences. — Music forms a 
natural accompaniment to unified studies throughout the grades and 
high school It would be unfortunate, however, if teachers forced 
the integration of music in studies centering about problems m social 
studies or science and there is certamlj no justification for sw inging 
to the other extreme, as some schools ha\e done in an effort to mtc 
grate all music teaching with units or projects Music should be 
experienced and enjojed frequently for its own sake However, 
since music enriches m the aesthetic realm, which is so often slighted, 
It IS a desirable practice to seize upon e\ery occasion that presents 
Itself for tjing music m w ith unit studies 

In one school musical experiences were integrated w ith the follow- 
ing curriculum units 

First and Second Grades Community helpers farm life 
Third Grade Indians 

Fourth Grade Children of foreign lands, Switzerland 
r ifth Grade Pioneer life 

Sixth and Seventh Grades Latin America (folk music), modem imen- 
tions 

In these programs, every child is given a chance to experiment 
with musical ideas though a few alwajiS make more acceptable con 
tnbutions than others 

experimenting with music as a part of school projects does not 
mean that work in music is spasmodic or unplanned On the con 
trar>, long hours ma> need to be spent m creative effort and on the 
practice needed to perfect performance 
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One bo) «ho began the study of Indian music and dances m the 
third grade in connection with a umt on Indian life became so inter 
ested in the stud) that it continued to be his major interest lasting 
^\ dl into high school In fact, he became the recognized expert on 
this subject in his community at an early age 

In some schools children have made their own simple instruments, 
ha\e composed tunes and ha\e guen informal concerts In one 
school the children made pnmitixe musical instruments, and played 
nnisic the> liad composed, sometimes using the Greek scale or the 
Oiincse scale (39) In the same scliool, a sjmphony score was com> 
posed and later performed by the pupil ordiestra, with each child play- 
ing an instrument he had made 

Guiding pupils to music outside the sdiool — radio concerts, re- 
citals, records— is a responsibility that all teachers seeking to direct 
pupils musical interests and improve their tastes should assume 
r\ery sdiool needs to build a library of recorded music and poetrv 

The Dance 

Through dancing, diildren give expression to their feelings and 
creatne ideas The dance as an art medium allied to dramatics and 
niu^ic IS enjojed for its own sake and also for the contribution danc- 
ing makes to class enterprises AVho could imagine an “Indian unit” 
or a ‘ Polish festival ’ without its dance accompaniment? Even a 
more prosaic theme such as “modern inventions" ma> be enhanced 
w ith appropriate dance rh) tluns Folk dances make a contribution 
toastud) of pioneer life in America Folk dancing enhanced a junior 
high school Christmas pageant, depicimg Christmas at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth Square dancing fits m with American historical 
themes 


The Graphic Arts: Drawing, Painling, Modeling 
E\crr child should expenmenl with drawing, painting, and model- 
mg iihclher or not parents or teachers consider that he has talent 
With loung elnldreil, drawing IS a form of language, painting and 
modeling arc additional modes of expression Not ereiy cliild, when 
he draws or paints, is responding as an artist He maj only be 
rcntmding liunsclf of ahappy eaent, reliving an emotional experience, 
or seeking an outlet m imagination 

Too often, teaching m the graphic arts has had a repressive effect 
on children’s expression in drawing and painting Clnldren have 
been expected to copy models slavishly, or to begin with drill exer- 
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cises in strokes The child’s spontaneous dnwing has been criticized 
as being “infantile,” not up to adult standards, unfinished or “too 

rough ” , , , , 

Teachers and parents need to see more of children s spontaneous 
art work from the earliest years to appreciate the close rclalionship 
between the child's developing mentality and Ins art expression 
Just as children at first speak indistinctly and in incomplete sentences, 
so their first art expression is neccssanl> crude and incomplete from 
the adult standpoint Teachers find that children s work in the 
graphic arts helps tliem understand the children better 

The trend m modern art teaciting is to encourage creative thinking 
instead of copying, working with imagination, or recreating impres- 
sions in art forms A picture of a white calf with bright orange spots, 
outlined m a finger-wide strip of blue, may be a truer art product 
for a child than a precise photographic reproduction 

One child hesitatingly drew the sky ‘Mown" in her picture of a 
river scene, then looked up at the teacher as though she did not really 
bebe\ e it, saying as she pointed skeptically out the w mdow at the ri\ er, 
"The art teacher sa>s the sky really does come doun " 

The role of the modern drawing teacher in fostering create e talent 
should be first to study the child, to seek an understanding of his 
rate of growth and present status of maturity, then to encourage his 
least effort, to relate instruction to his level of development, to make 
suggestions in harmony with his development and interests, finally^ 
to lead out the child s ideas rather than impose the instructor’s own, 
and to relate drawing and painting to fields of the child’s interest 

It IS better to encourage children to paint what they see and know 
than to dictate what every child must paint and how he must do it 
The latter smothers originality and inclines children to copy adult 
models 

Teachers are finding that when more freedom is allowed children 
in art expression, there is less tendency to copy, less stilted art ex- 
pression more fluency in expression, and more desire to draw and 
paint The result is an interest that is sustained to a later age 

It IS best for the art teacher to keep in the background so as to 
give the child freedom to express his own ideas One teacher ac- 
knowledged that when she stepped aside and got out of the children's 
way they were able to demonstrate their natural creative tendencies 
more fully 

The children’s own art work should decorate the classroom walls 
If they see only commercial color prints they may be discouraged 
about making pictures for fear theirs may not be "good " 
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Teaching of the Graphic Arts in the Unified Program^aiildren 
Jiould express grapliically the things tint are part of their lives 
Tliej uj)l have more indmation to do this when art work is related to 
e\ erj da> e\ en(s at school and to unified projects 

Drawing painting model ng and craft work like music, are most 
purposeful and effective when integrated with unit studies What 
satisfaction one group experienced in their Pueblo Indian unit when 
the> made a large mural sketched the costumes for their play deco- 
rated their notebooks with Indian motifs and made miniature clay 
bricks for a Pueblo I School experiences m which graphic arts play 
a functional part are countless 

Louis Newkirk (33) has described the integration of arts and 
crafts v\ ork v\ ith unit teaching in grades one to six 

The art activities carried on in shop or studio may be the out 
growth of a larger enterprise or project on which the pupils have 
been working A study of life m the Southwest South America 

The industries of our country The second grade m one school de- 
signed and made the scenery for their playlet that developed from a 
nature stud> project The fourth grade made and furnished a log 
cabin is a part of their study of pioneer life A sixth grade employed 
the fine and industrial arts extensively in staging a puppet show 
The children who earned on the fruit unit described m Chapter 7 
took huge del ght m draw mg and coloring the fruits and m making 
decorative compositions before they ate the fruit Poster paints 
were used in their art work 

More work with clay is recommended all the way through school 
for several reasons Clay is available nearly everywhere or can be 
obtained at little expense This medium lends itself to many things 
the cliildren want to make and working with day is a valuable form 
of motor activity contributing to manual dexterity 

In conventional school work each pupil was expected to copy the 
same model and to achieve the same result In unified teacinng each 
pupil may work at something entirely different or small groups may 
cooperate in working on a separate project The problems and proj 
ects are drawn from many sources Children bring into the art 
stud o the problems that arise through other sdiool studies 

Through their art projects the pupils enhance the attractiveness 
of the school It has been found that vandal sm tends to vanish 
when the pupils have a part m decorating the walls and m beautifying 
the grounds 

Integrition tends to offset thetendenc> to consider art work some 

how lower than straight academic studies a relatively unimportant 
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“extra” to be studied only if time from other subjects permits , or to 
be reserved for non academic students as an alternative for the stifFer 
academic courses This tendency is disappearing in schools ivhere 
graphic arts are considered a form of expression for e\er>one that 
adds richness to school life 

To do effecti\e work in the arts, children need suitable space and 
materials The schools in which the best art work is done have 
studios or work rooms suitably furnished The art studio and the 
industrial arts shop should, if possible, be adjoining rooms 

Vera Beach and Mary Bressler (27) give details regarding equip- 
ment, space and time arrangements, atmosphere, and care of finished 
paintings Recommendations for >oung children are good materials, 
long handled brushes, large sheets of paper con\eniently placed, 
sturd) equipment, encouragement of free, sweeping arm mo%eraents, 
a relaxed relativelj quiet atmosphere, with an opportunit> to paint 
without interference from other children or adults 

Dramabcs 

Acting out IS a happy experience for children, almost as essential 
as breathing for normal development Drama is an interpretne 
activity It furnishes possibilities for fun and makebelie>e, for 
de%cloping creative talent, releasing emotional tension, and clothing 
the vivid, imaginative ideas that children have 

Dramatization is the working out by the child of his constructive 
images m terms of action, a natural phase of general physical activity 
Dramatic expression calls for imagination and organization of ideas 
There arc social values to be gamed from dramatic experience such as 
cooperation, self-confidcnce, and language expression Participation 
in dramatics helps giv c poise and confidence , it contributes to relaxa- 
tion and the development of correct speech habits 

Young children tend to dramatize anything that strikes their 
imagination as funny or exciting In early childhood, dramatization 
plays a large part in the use children make of their toys Little girls 
playing school, or house, boys acting Indians, playing “firemen,” 
aviator, or soldier, illustrate the urge for dramatic expression 
through repetition and mutation of what occurs in their environment 
At school the children beg, “Tell us a story” . then they present the 
story dramatically Seven to ten years— a period when play is de- 
crcasmgly solitary, increasingly a social activity— is the time for 
more 'sustained group dramatization 

The cli.ldren’s reading suggests man) ideas for dramatic play 
"Robin Hood,” pioneers and explorers, accounts of adsenture, or 
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the circus The rich conlen! and experiences of the umlied program 
should stimulate children to dramatiie The AiMren nnle plats 
make the scenerj and costumes and act the prts 

Dramatics in todays school ts interwoven with (he entire school 
program as one medium of expression centering m and grow mg out 
of the child s ogjenenccs m the unified curriculum- 

Young diildren cannot bt expected to produce a ftnislied plnj It 
IS the easy spontaneity the naturalness wiUi winch the child works 
that IS all important The use of an> content for dramatics that is 
outside the child s experience should be avoided Commercial «cn( ts 
ma} be less successful \-ehicles for dramatization than the duidren s 
ovvn inventions especially below the high school level In one fourth 
grade the high spot of the >ears experience was giving a pli> the 
class had written adapted from familiar themes in which the cliil 
dren used hand puppets they had made from old socks 

Participation m dramatics often reveals to the teacher a dulls 
pent up urges his emotional stresses and strains One child who 
refused to be one of the Three Little Pigs insisting instead on p[a> 
mg the big bad wolf indicated in Ins altitude reasons for his diffi 
cultics in social idjustments 

Phymakmg has both personal and sooa! values as well as (hcra 
peutic possibilities In Play making with Children from kindergarten 
to (New York D Appleton Century 1947) Winifred 
Ward recommends that children of all agts have extensive oppor 
tuiuty for creative dramatics Hie audience is of secondary rm 
portance The pla> s the thing! 

In high school students demand more serious work m the drama 
including the technical aspects of writing plajs acting j la^ produc 
tion and developing a repertory of ph)-s for school proiluction 
Work in this field ma> stimulate some students to continue dramatic 
work as a leisure-time pursuit or as their vocation The establidi 
ment of i dramatics workshop or laboratory in both the clcmcniaf) 
and the high school is a great stimulus to creative work in dramatics 
As m the lower grades dramatic activities in the leading higlcr 
schools center in and grow out of unified projects 

The Industrial and Applied Arts 

The industrial and practical arts (including shop work and house 
liold arts and crafts) are no longer taught merely as preparation for 
vocations Instead these arts arc considered cultural ennehment for 
all diildren throughout their school hfc from the first grade 
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When the mdustnal arts are taught as isolated, detached subjects 
they seem like frills in times of economic stringency, and are the first 
subjects to be lopped off But when industrial arts are synthesized 
With academic work and contribute to study units, they have cultural 
implications for the pupils and seem indispensable 

When the practical arts and crafts, especially the household arts, 
are taught not as formal lessons but in terms of problems or projects, 
they can elevate artistic taste and make a larger contribution to com- 
munity uplift than almost any other feature of the curriculum How 
to get time in the crowded schedule is a persistent problem The 
answer lies in unified teaching 

When treated as cultural material, the applied arts can be inte- 
grated with current projects They derive their content from the unit 
under consideration, “Mexico,” “Indian life/ "The first railroads, 
“Plastics,” and the like Enrichment results from integrating the 
practical arts with social studies or science as a core In the junior 
and senior high school there should be craft clubs that meet during 
free work periods Home mechanics and industrial arts would be 
featured (33) 

The Place of Special Teachers 
It IS customary m the larger schools to employ specially trained 
teachers for instruction in the fine and applied arts, in music, science, 
and phjsical education Formerly, it was customary for these spe 
ciahsts to instruct and supervise their specialties with little reference 
to the rest of the school program With the introduction of unified 
teaching, the ^\o^k of the special teacher has taken a new direction 

Instead of teaching their specialties entirely as separate subjects 
or demonstrating to teachers methods of handling the arts as formal, 
isolated lessons that follow a set course of study, the specialists in 
the arts and crafts act as classroom consultants to the regular class 
teacher m fields m which children and the room teacher lack experi- 
ence 

In present day schools the special teacher’s work tends to be two- 
fold to instruct in his own field, and to enrich the work carried on in 
curriculum units Thus, the music consultant may supervise separate 
musical activities unrelated to class work while helping the class de- 
%elop and prepare a musical performance for such an enterprise as 
“Pioneer Life ” The special teacher obser\es children at work on 
their project and assists them in soUing their particular problems 
The specialist also de\elops his own resource laboratory to which 
children can go for help on their problems (39) 
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Foreign Languages 

Torcjgn language study provides both practically useful skill and 
cultural a alues A second language well mastered adds immeasurably 
to one s cultural background through the understanding it furnishes 
of another people In fact language experts tell us tliat only through 
knowing the language of a foreign race or nation can the idiom of a 
country and its people be fully comprehended for the language nur 
rors the culture of the people Cannot these values be obtained 
through reading a foreign country s literature in translation^ is a 
question often asked m these practical times when people seem to 
have little leisure to do anything the long way The answer is only 
in part Something is irreparably lost m the translating no matter 
how competent the translator True it is better to study a great na 
tion or ancient culture through translated works than not at all if the 
student cannot read the language but far better for the fullest un 
derstandmg to learn the language 

Not all American scliool children can be expected to become Im 
guists To master even one additional language to a practically u$e> 
fu! degree by the time of graduation from high school is a goal that 
%sin be attained by scarcely 10 per cent of the h gh school population 
Only those who go on to college can expect to accomplish more 
The remaining pupils who constitute the vast majority of junior 
and senior high school enrollees can spend their time more profitably 
on more practical courses (59 62) 

Experts agree that to study a language for only one year is useless 
so far as mastery is concerned two years represents the ind spensable 
minimum and four to six are needed for real skill 

An early beginning is recommended for acquiring skill in enuncia 
tion but since few American children have any opportunity to use a 
second language in their daily contacts time spent by most children 
on a foreign language in the elementaiy school years ivouM be 
largely wasted For Americans who do not travel abroad learning 
to speak foreign languages is always a more or less artificial 
acquisition 

How early should the typical American school child begin to study 
a second language? The answer depends upon his prospects for 
using the language his facility m the use of his native tongue and 
his language learning ability it depends upon the ability of his teach 
ers and their metliods and upon the circumstances under winch he 
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practices Since language learning under t>pical school conditions is 
a long time process, the learning must begin before the time of antici- 
pated use To begin language study m the set tilth grade (about age 
tweUe or thirteen) is advantageous because six years he ahead in 
vliich to achieve real mastery, if the student has linguistic ability and 
can give the time to study The junior high school years afford an 
exploratory period for determining a pupil s language learning apti- 
tudts Beginning at the ninth or tenth grade ^\ ill be the more practi- 
cal plan for most students, because by that time the> will be more 
mature, the aptitudes for language work more definitely ascertained, 
and thtir own English language skills more fuU> established 

At all e\ents, the foreign language students m either junior or 
senior high school should be a picked group chosen on the basis of 
predictive evidence as to their ability to learn languages Not every- 
one should be forced into language study just because knowing lan- 
guages seems to be sjnonjmous with culture, because language stud> 
IS supposed to tram the mind, or because it is believed to improve 
one s use of rnghsh In the long run these values accrue chiefly to 
those who are mentally and hnguisticall) gifted 

Children who prove to be dehcient m ordinary English speaking 
and writing skills should not spend time on foreign languages No 
values to be derived from foreign language stud> can outweigh the 
need for bisic competence m English usage 

Pre foreign language stud> courses are offered toda> m a number 
of schools in order to determine the pupils probable success in lan- 
guages to provide readiness for foreign language studv and as an 
altcrnativ e to the study of foreign languages for those who show lack 
of linguistic readiness The Horace Mann School for Bo>s in New 
York City offers such courses The stud> begins with spelling, vo- 
cabularj, word stud>, word building, and the derivation of words 
Using the dictionary is stressed This general language study is 
integrated with content studies the pupils are earn mg on at the time 

Sequence m Foreign Language Study^What should be the 
setpienccs in foreign hiiguage teaching’ Should the ancient or mod- 
em languages come first’ Benjamin I ranklin apjiears to rate an- 
other “first” in his assertion tint the traditional sequence in foreign- 
hnguage work m American schools was reversed lie argued that 
instead of starting with Latin and Greek the modern tongues should 
he learneal first Part of his reasoning was that few persons study 
the ancient languages for any practical purpose and that teaching 
would be more economical if the languages students could benefit 
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from most ^\ ere offered first in the airnciiJum On the basis of this 
argument the recommended sequence would place French Sp-mish 
ami German ahead of Latin and Greek The traditional sequence 
represents a logical rather than a ps>cho!ogical order and is suited 
onij for the preparation of specialists Since few high school stu 
dents stud> a language for more than ttto> ears that language should 
ariamlv be French Spanish or German rather than Latin 

Since Latin tnd Greek are not living languages and few students 
will e\cr speak them learning these languages can be postponed to 
nearer the time the student will need them m connection with college 
or professional work The study can then be more intensive and 
ev en more formal Since the dead languages are more difficult for 
the average high school pupil to have mastered a living language 
that Ins a more modem literature lays a good foundation for the 
hter learning of the classical languages Furthermore a trial at 
li\ tng languages w ill demonstrate the student s capacity for continued 
language study 

How Should Foreign Languages Be Taught? — In the modem 
school a language is never studied as an abstract science apnrt from 
Us function as a medium of communication Emphasis is placed on 
understanding and speaking with grammar pla>ing a purely func 
tional role 

Before tlie cluldren have attained much reading abiht) they are 
given m English the background of the people whose language they 
are stud) mg Thus language t aching is cultural from the begin 
niitg To teach a foreign language so that the content is meaningful 
from the first lessons is more feasible todav because the direct method 
IS more widely used and more suitable texts are available Experts 
agree that it is a serious mistake to teach any foreign language in a 
fomnl or mechanical way 

In modem language study the student become'? steeped m tlie cul 
tiire the language represents To talk like a Frenchman one must 
act fife one as t/ie sa)ing goes Foreign language karning is en 
ricJted through pictures exhibits of materials discussion of life and 
times of the people through studying the historical background the 
modern economic social and cultural trends in an) literature that is 
available through bulletins charts maps fiction and biography 
The native songs and dances are learned life m tie villages and 
towns may be dramatized Representatives of the countr) whose 
language is being studied are inviied to talk to the class and to set up 
exhibits 
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Literature is stressed as soon as independent reading facility is 
gained, usually after three and one half years for those who begin 
the language in seventh grade. The students read papers and periodi- 
cals printed in the foreign language. Exchange of letters is en- 
couraged. 

Modern foreign language study shows much the same trends as 
elementary school learning and teaching of reading ; Learning is done 
by the “whole method,” i.e., reading and speaking complete sentences 
and phrases, instead of beginning with analyzed parts or grammati- 
cal exercises. Vocabulary frequency counts have determined the 
most frequently used words in the various modern languages. Ma- 
terials based on these counts are used so that the student may not 
need to encounter too many vocabulary difficulties in his early read- 
ing. Instead of translating everything into English the student 
“thinks” meanings, gaining concepts in terms of the foreign vocabu- 
lary itself. The simple vocabulary is often repeated in the wide 
reading the student is required to do. Instead of one book a term» 
he may read several to gain facility in interpretation without trans- 
lating. 

Foreign language work is correlated in every possible way with 
other studies In which the student is engaged : social studies, English 
literature, science, or the arts. In one high school, projects in second 
year French and social studies were combined by the two teachers. 
The children studied the times of the French troubadours and put 
on their own original play “Aucassin and Nicolette” based on the old 
French legends. The teachers of the fine and industrial arts, of 
music, and of physical education assisted in the costuming, the 
dances, and the stage settings. The students for a time lived the part 
of the peasants and the nobility in the period they were studying. 

Drill in grammar and vocabulary, as well as in writing, comes 
later as the student's need for drill becomes more apparent ; then drill 
is individualized to meet each student’s requirements. 

For further discussion of foreign language teaching in modern 
schools see references 60-63. 

Questions and Topics for Study 

1. What should be the aims of instruction in literature in the elemen- 

tary grades? In high school? 

2 . Wliat methods of instruction give the best results in teaching litera- 

ture? 

3. Should literature be taught as a separate content subject or in inte- 

grated units? Debate the advantages of either method. 
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4 Choose some unit or core course and sho\\ what literature can con 

tribute to its de%elopmcnt 

5 What IS the place o{ the library and librarian m the teaching of litera- 

ture? 

6 Should children be required to memorize poetry ? 

7 \\ liat use should be made of dramatics in the teaching of literature’ 

Outline a project utilizing dramatics and literature 

8 In what way do the arts contribute to the modern unit activity pro- 

gram’ 

9 What should be the objectives of music education’ 

10 How does music instruction today differ from that of 50 years ago? 

1 1 Wlial different phases of music should be included in a well rounded 

program? 

12 What IS thephce of music in unified teaching’ 

13 Select a cumailum unit and show what music and art can contribute 

to Its deielopment 

1 4 What IS the place of the music teacher m the modem school ’ 

15 How can creatne expression be stimulated in school children? 

16 List actn ities in graphic art that are suitable for children of various 

ageleiels 

17 How muchhbert) shouldcbildrenbegitenmcarrjingoiittheirideas 

in practical arts’ 

18 How frequently slwuld art work or music occur in the cliild 5 weekly 

program? How long should the periods be’ 

W What are the newer points of stew toward foreign language teach 
mg in the modern school ’ 

20 Write out BiC additional questions or suggested exercisM based on 
the chapter 
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‘ Chapter 12 

EDUCATION IN IIOTRCULTURAL RELATIONS 

The human relations that prevail in any society determine the wel- 
fare and progress of its people The democratic creed emphasizes 
respect for human nglits and fundamental freedoms without distinc- 
tion as to race or religion. The goal of democracy is the brotlierhood 
of man, cooperation among groups and mlions for the common good, 
and a wholesome respect for individual contributions without dis- 
crimination The reajization of this creed would guarantee equal 
opportunity for all 

Around the world m every age, tensions among groups and indi 
viduals have existed to the detriment of peace and prosperity Dis 
harmony is produced by discrimination, prejudice, intolerance, and 
bigotrv which result from ignorance and emotional bias Racial and 
cultural conflicts threaten individual and national welfare Hurtful 
discrimination is shown against minorit) groups Race hatred, re 
Itgious intolerance, social ostracism, and prejudice m emptojTnent 
are rife It is a normal human trait to resist or reject anj-tliing new 
or strange, whetlier ideas or manners, that is different from the 
accustomed and familiar People promptly become disturbed when 
foreigners move info their midst No one appears to have discov- 
ered all the factors that account for sucli prejudices 

Until progress is made m group amity, there is little hope of estab- 
lishing a brotherhood of mankind Antisocial forces m our midst 
must be combated wherever they exist 

Business and industry are showing a grow mg interest m research 
on human relations as a solution to various labor-management prob- 
lems which now impede the establishing of better industrial relations, 
industrial peace, and maximum productivity in industry Tliere are 
leaders m business and industry wlio feel that modern scientific 
methods can contribute mucli to the study of problems of race preju- 
dice and other group hostilities, if rescardi is properly organized and 
sustained over a period of time How to do this is a problem for 
research in the social sciences and for experiments m education 
191 
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World War II ga\ e an impetus to a stud> of human mass reactions 
because it brought men of all t>pes together m na\s not possible m 
peace. Its lessons can no^v be applied m peacetime reconstruction 

The School's Task in Intcrcultural Education 

Man\ \ears ago, the German educator Herbart obser\ed that the 
stud\ of human relations and conditions ^\as fundamentalU im- 
portant in education, John Dewe> has constantly stressed the build 
mg of attitudes as the mo'^t fundamental task of schools The re- 
sponsibiliU of our schools for educating jouth in a democratic ap- 
proach to problems of human relations is inescapable. Education has 
a contribution to make to harmonious living among men, but up to 
the present time this objective has received scant attention m our 
schools There is no question that the public school could be one of 
the best agenaes for instructing children in human relations and help- 
ing them l^m to live together amicab1>^ The sch^oonwrihe added 
responsibih^ of moldin'^ public^inion and arousing communities 
to action A little investigation should indicate the problems that 
require attention in this area and the needs to be met 

There is considerable ev idence that prejudices and biased attitudes 
are learned , } oung children are noticeably free of them As children 
approach adolescence, di«cnmination appears , the teacher finds preju 
dice a stubborn thing v\ ith which to deal As children ape the stand 
ards and altitudes of their elders, their social discriminations become 
more intense as they grow older The adolescent growing up m an 
unpopular minority group has all the problems incident to his age 
intensified by his membership in that group Bv beginning with 
children earU in their lues the «chool can help them develop and 
maintain an open minded liberal point of view 

Aims and Goals of Intcrcultural Education 

are the aims of intcrcultural education and how are they to 
be met through the schools^ 

Intcrcultural education has been defined as education to improve 
understanding and encourage practices of good human relations 
among individuals of different cultural groups Its purposes are to 
develop attributes which will both prevent harmful conflicts and 
create unity among races religions and nationalities to build an en- 
riched culture in which tolerance is a realizable ideal, and to foster 
respect for different beliefs and pomts of view and for differences in 
cultural background 
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More specifically educalionalexperls (21) list the folloMinj aims 

To foster desirable human relationships in eacli student s dailj livini; 

To help all groups participate full> in American life 

To improve human relations in the community through the school s 
educational program 

To de\elop ability to tli nk cnticaJly on a basis of factual information 
from the ph) sical and social sciences 

The school has the double task of developing tolerance among all 
students while impro\mg the adjustments of the individuals m 
minority groups Tlie educational program should help students 
gam respect for tlie duerse groups in their community and to im 
proie morale tvithin each group so that all can become part of the 
social whole 

The problems to be considered in intercultural education include 
wa)*? of rom bating.attit udes that contribute to prejudice and mtol 
eranee t ^charactenstics of minority groups — racial religious or 
cultura l and factors in the assimilation of these groups 

Building Attitudes 

In tercultura l education is_jecogni2ed to be primarily a problem m 
building attitudes This involves both the unlearning of unfavorable 
^itudM and the shaping of favorable ones Teachers must con 
sider how attitudes are formed and how they can be changed Atti 
tudes follow tJic usual laws of learning being formed through be 
havior vv hich establishes habits of thought and action 

Too seldom have teachers been aware of the attitudes children 
hold when they come to school attitudes dominant in the children s 
home environment As children grow older they begin to adopt 
prejudices which the school through its teachings and environment 
must seek to offset The school must teach children to honor char 
acter and respect ability wherever they are shown regardless of an 
individual s particular group allegiance and it must cooperate with 
home and community forces m attaining this objective 

Features of the School Program m Intercultural Education 

Intercultural education is interrelated with all phases of education 
from nursery school to college and adult life A good program for 
cultural understanding cannot be established apart from other el^ 
ments of the curriculum Intercultural education can best be achieved 
through unified teaching for this I*ase of education can scarcely be 
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compressed ithm the boundaries of an isolated subject or ^ ithin the 
confines of a single textbook Learning about human relations calls 
for a h\ely program of educational experience. Highly depart- 
mentalized subject courses do not lend themseUes to the fullest types 
of expenence, essential for anj true learning m this area. Through 
the unified approach, contributions from man> subject matter areas 
can be utilized These learning experiences must grow out of, and be 
associated n ith, ideas that seem significant to the students ( 21 ) 
Planning is needed that this topic \i ill not be left to chance, but 
imposition of a read^ made program should be a\ oided , instead there 
should be cooperatiie planning on the part of students and their 
teachers 

Intercultural education should permeate the entire life of the 
school, it should include partiapation m communitj life In short, 
the program should be planned realisticallj in terms of the local situa- 
tion The program should include all le\els in the school and be 
planned on a school u ide basis 

Community contacts are important both to proiide firsthand ex- 
perience for students and to influence community sentiment b> chang- 
ing adult attitudes The school needs the cooperation of labor and 
business groups, of the churches, and of professional and cultural 
organizations 

Students r\orking m this area can be approached from tr\o angles, 
according to William Vickerj and Stewart Cole ( 14 ) through con- 
tent to be learned and misinformation to be unlearned and through 
experiences that affect emotional reactions as well as thinking The 
approach should be emotional as well as factual and objective. Tlierc 
IS a moral angle to be stressed, and pupils need to be given the facts 
on which to base their conclusions The ' learning about it” must be 
translated into action for the learning to be truH effective A wide 
vanct) of learning experiences is needed to meet the requirements of 
individual pupils 

Because local conditions differ, teachers cannot expect to copy a 
program that has worked elsewhere A studj of existing programs, 
how ev er, should offer valuable suggestions to teachers w ho are w ork- 
mg in this area for the first lime 

Teachers recognize certain dangers in undertaking any work with 
pupils in intercultural relations Introducing controversial issues is 
sure to be fraught with explosive uncertamt) Furthermore, v'bcn 
human relations are emphasized group differences may actuallj be 
and called to the attention of children who might not 
otherwise have been conscious of them 
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The tendency m the past to teach the picturesque and superficial 
aspects of a culture different from our owm m sucha%say as to stereo 
type peoples of otlier creeds and races has usually exaggented differ 
ences instead of lessening them Tachmg m this heW mast aviaid 
arousing antagonism Any nunonty group will resent over senti 
raentahzation on its behalf 

Tliere are groupsofprnileged children tnnearl> e\erj community 
quite insulated from the problems affecting local minontj groups 
nith their differing backgrounds Eyen though these cliildren ma> 
seldom come in contact with the \'arious problems affecting sudi 
mmont) groups the> will me\itably do so as thej grow up Conse 
qucntl) the school should prepare them to face these realities by gn 
mg them the fundamentals for mteihgent understanding 

As a result of experimentation witli summer workshops in inter 
cultural education for teachers W H Bnstow and his associates 
drew up a list of recommendations for successful approaches to study 
m this field (2) Among the points made were the following 

Teachers sclioofs agencies and organualions need to pool their ex 
penenecs m intercuUural education to evaluate results and to map 
out pbns for extending practices and programs 

The teaching profession needs to orient itscH in tliese problems and 
issues and w ork out a plan for meeting them 

The many agencies and organizations should find some wxiy for acUve 
and effective collaboration 

Attent on should be gnen to these problems m teacher training 

A study should be made of the community and the needs of the com 
munity 

These problems and issues should be faced squarely in the classroom 

Other authorities wisclj adiise the teacher not to tackle the im 
possible nor to attempt to do the job all at once Pupil and commu 
nity prejudices can scarcely be uprooted m a term s work 


The Teacher’s Role 

The teacher s role as a guide and director of learning is nowhere 
more important than in studies centering about human relations 
Leadership m the teaching staff must be developed for this work 
Teadiers must first examine their oivn prejudices and modes ot think 
mg about their fellows before they can expect to direct childrens 
thinking about attitudes ft is just as essential for the teasers as 
for their pupils to gam factual knowledge and to become familiar 
with cultures other than their own One of the first problems m anj 
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large school is to meet intoleran ce within the staff. It Is the teacher 
who must lead in crating within the classroom an atmosphere of 
good will and harmonious understanding (21). 

Methods in Intercultural Education 

Within recent years several excellent accounts of practices in in- 
tercultural education have been published (2, 14, 16, 21). These 
publications contain descriptions of programs as.thcy^havej)een_car- 
ried on all over the United Sta^s. These reports indicate that inter- 
cultural projects should not be added to the curriculum as just another 
school subject, but that they are best handled as all-school activities. 
Intercultural projects can be suited to the maturity of learners all the 
way from kindergarten through high school. They demand a wide 
range of instructional tools and devices for fullest development. 

In a school operating with an inflexible subject curriculum it may 
be impossible to have intercultural education except in extracurricular 
activities. Although the social studies courses seem the most logical 
place for experience in this field, there are phases that belong in other 
courses as well. 

Here are some of the various possibilities in teaching human rela- 
tions to school children : 

Through already established courses in the social studies, science, 
literature and the arts 

As organized units of work in the curriculum— school-community 
projects and the like 

In connection with many features of life in the school, such as panel 
discussions, student government, assemblies, clubs, school publica- 
tions 

In out-of-school projects 

Through individual pupil guidance 

Through parent-school contacts and cooperation 

Vickery and Cole (14) describe the many avenues of learning and 
study in this field : 

Books, pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers 

Discussions, oral reports, lectures, panels and forums 

Pictures, cartoons and posters 

Plays and motion pictures 

Records and radio programs 

Exhibits of folk arts and handicrafts 

Field trips and excursions 

Festivals and pageants 
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Athletics and clubs 

Folk dancing and social danang 

Recommendations from intercultural workshops conducted in 
New York City (2) were as follows 

Study the cultural backgrounds of a group or community and discuss 
the contributions of each group 

Visit neighborhoods tliat are largely foreign and obsene what is 
common to these culfunalgroups 

Ha\e exhibits of arts and handicrafts, and presentations of folk 
dances and games typical of various cultural groups 
Build a class or school library and draw upon the resources of the 
public library 

Compile scrapbooks on problems of intercultural education espe- 
cially of cultural minorities 

Present play s and pageants based on the lives of outstanding persons 
representative of different groups 
Hold discussions and forums in which representatives of groups are 
asked to come as partiapants 

Carry out assembly programs based upon interailtunl problems 
Compile collections of material alxjut international holidays and holy 
days 

Organize groups of radio listeners 

In classroom activities use attitude tests references to current new s, 
short stones, current events, and other devices 
Analyze prejudices and hold discussions aJiOut prejudices 
Make a study of scapegoats and “scapegoating" tendencies 
Survey propaganda methods used by maliaous or designing persons 
and groups 

Carry on broad actmties to encourage parent cooperation m inter- 
cuUural education intended to improve interracial understanding 
Organize courses and institutes for teachers and jiarents to combat 
intolerance and promote b^ter understanding 
Plan unified courses about cultural groups, relating the social studies, 
science, literature, music and art 

^fake an analysis of motion pictures as earners of propaganda, good 
or bad 

Consider national and state legislation affecting the welfare of minor- 
ity groups 

In listing approaches to learning activities of this type theStT' 
teenth Yearbook of the NaUanal Council for Soctal Studies (21) 
calls attention to the values of personal contact, free and frank dis- 
cussion among pupils concerning their reactions to others, and the 
use of literature m giving a point of mew 
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In the intermediate grades there arc many activities that lielp dyj- 
dren appreciate the contributions of different peoples and accept c 
tural differences. As children pass from the upper grades into the 
high school, they gain wider concepts and a fuller realization oi cu 
tural values through their studies of liistoo’ and geography, as ueii 
as of local community life. The extent to which controversial issues 
can be introduced in the classroom can be judged only in terms ot tne 
particular situation and the teacher’s skill in guiding discussion. 

Authorities in this field urge that the study of cultural differences 
should not be left to generalizations and abstractions, but that first- 
hand contacts arc essential to understanding. They point out, how- 
ever, that mere physical contact with situations docs not guarantee 
learning, and that visiting slums may not be the best approach for 
immature students who need a background of information to which 


to relate their observations. 

The report of the National Council of Social Studies (21), edited 
by Hilda Taba, director of intergroup education in cooperating 
schools of the American Council on Education, and William Van I n. 
director of publications and learning materials of the Bureau for 
Intcrcultural Education, was written primarily to aid schools in their 
task of reducing individual and group tensions — racial, rcligiotis, 
social, economic, and political. The book points out hopeful indica- 
tions and salient needs in the attempt to democratize human relations 
in the schools, and describes practices in schools in various parts of 


the country. 

In letters of inquiry to schools where programs in human relations 
were being carried on, teachers were asked to indicate the reasons for 
setting up their programs, to describe situations out of which the 
programs grew, the nature of their schools and communities, features 
of the programs, and the effects of these studies on the students and 
their parents. A number of observers also reported on successful 
practices in schools throughout the country. 

The best practices and^progra ms were found to be tho se^which 
permeated the entire life o f the school rat her than isola ted class room 
jessons^ These combined the intellectual and emotional in teaching, 
and related school and community activities. They provided both 
for understanding democracy and for living democratically. The 
authors point out that no blueprint for practices in schools can be 
prepared to fit every situation. Every community is unique in its 
problems of intercultural education. 

The authors further point out that the field is relatively new and 
that there is much to learn before final answers can be given. This 
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jeartoolc contaras an extensive biblioBraphy of materials for both 
teadicrs and students. 


Unit Studies 

Emphnsis on human relations m existing courses seem^the logical 
m a school operating on a subject matter basis and 
^cli c an be done wthin co urses m history, geography, civics sci- 
arts and literature H'o\\e\er, flicre is no question that the 
unified approach, through setting up such study units as described m 
earlier diapters, makes better provision for learning through demo- 
cratic experience to gam genuine understanding In addition, this 
approach provides for an all school attack on the proUenj and for 
community participation 

The units grow out of the immediate concerns and questions of 
the students The Social Studies Yearbook (21) gives suggestions 
for starting the units for collecting data, for developing and present- 
ing ideas, and for culminating activities and evaluation of results 

In the Elementary Grades— Vickery and Cole (14) describe 
miny procedures m the primary grades that may build favorable at- 
titudes among clnldren in the group vi Iio display already established 
prejudices Third graders in a Denver school undertook a unit m 
which they studied the people in tlieir community They said We 
want to find out about these people so that we can understand them 
better " Through the presentation of a puppet play, "Our Denver 
rnends," the children discovered common mterests that included all 
their dnerce backgrounds (21) 

In her Country School Diary, Julia Weber tells about a child of 
German background who stayed at home one day because the children 
teased him and called him Hiller, The teacher asked the group, 

‘ Don't you miss Howard^’ When the children said that they did, 
the teacher inquired, "Then why did you call him Hitler? Hitler 
does not do right things Do you think Howard is that I ind of a 
person The chiWren did not thmkso They agreed that they hked 
Howard and wished him to return From then on life m the school 
was happier for the boy 

What a difference a "Oimese Unit" made m the attitudes of the 
children toward Orientals in their group in one West Coast elementary 
school ! One part of the project was a Chinese luncheon at which the 
teacher observed white boys trying to learn from Chinese clnldren 
how to use chopsticks Until then there had been only antagonism 
between the ' foreigners” and the rest of the class 
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Upper elementary school pupils are susceptible to impressions, 
good or bad. and highly receptive to social information and influences. 
They can participate rationally in the discussion of problems arising 
from differences in racial cultures. This is a good period in the child’s 
development to inculcate liberal ideals and to develop new social 
awareness. ^ 

A sixth grade group in California emphasized jhe,es 5 entiaLJjke- 
nesseTorpeoplelhT^vorld'overrand tlie contributions that^people of 
different ancestral heritage make to American life. They studied 
minorities as human resources in the state. Each of five groups of 
children in the class undertook a study of a different minority group 
of non-European heritage. Since there was little contemporary ma- 
terial for this study, adult material was reworked by the teacher. 
Exhibitions were held, talks were given by leaders of the different cul- 
tural groups that were studied, and an assembly program was given 
for the entire school. 

In the High School. — Junior high school units may. center abou t 
the relations of human beings to one another as tliey arejiffected-hy 
religion, race, or national origin. ^Another subject for study is the 
different peoples who make up America. “People in Our Town*’ is a 
good topic for ninth grade. In Eugene, Oregon, a ninth grade studied 
“Race and Nationalities in the United States,” and the tenth grade 
carried on from there with the unit topic, “The Growth of Mankind 
Toward the Democratic Way of Life.” In Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, ninth grade students carried on an investigation of the kinds of 
people who had made up their community. The students interviewed 
members of the community with different backgrounds, then selected 
reports were bound together into a book. An eighth grade in Spring- 
field studied “Contributions of Religions to Present Democratic Pro- 
cedures.” Stress was placed on the “alikeness” of different religions. 
Teachers felt that eighth grade was a good place for this topic be- 
cause the pupils at that age are comparatively free from prejudice. 

Vickery and Cole (14) suggest units of three types for the high 
school . 1. Those which emphasize historica l and sociological facts 
relating't o American m inonty groups, inclu'drn^g^erali zed~^ tudies 
race andV^ism. "^rThose which stress democratic principles 
as apphed to mm^it7groups. 3. Those whicE seek to' andyze preju- 
dice and_t (rdeve!op obiecti ^. critical thinking about social problems. 

In the senior high school,‘1eaming activities are pro'VidScTfo'give 
every student the conviction that cultural democracy is essential to 
America s happiness and progress. High school students in several 
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Texas communities studied the topic “Amcricara All " In Dallas 
topics considered in this study sverc civil liberties, city planning, op' 
portumties for employment and housing, propaganda, contributions 
oE minorities m Amencan life Other topics that might contribute 
to the study of human relations in senior high school arc The Amen 
can people. Understanding tlie people of the world. Housing, Public 
opinion and propaganda 

The approach m senior high school can be more scientific and may 
deal with more abstract issues than in the lower grades (21) A 
New York City high school group included m its unit on mtercul 
tural understanding IJ The scientific study of race. JJThe contnbu 
tions of all peoples to culture in the United States ^The bases of 
freedom in the United States ^The recognition of prejudices 

At all grade levels there are certain precautions to be taken m in- 
troducing school children to the study of different cultures with which 
they are little acquainted Humorous condescension should be 
a\oided as well as o\er-dramaiization of cultural differences and 
stereot^’pes (16) Authorities recommend that we stress, instead, 
the enrichment of life that results from contact with different cultures 
and that Uie pupils study likenesses as a basts of a common bond 
among men and tlieir differences as a source of enncliment to any 
culture 

We should avoid overemphasizing or isolating the different con- 
tributions of minority groups in American life Any isolated study 
of such a group might exaggerate differences and result m invidious 
comparisons 

Establishing speoa! tolerance courses or planning programs de- 
picting national heroes and folkways may on!} arouse tension where 
it did not exist before Some less direct approach to these problems 
may be needed 

Features of units in mtercuhural education should include a study 
of the roots of prejudice, a consideration of the dangers of prejudice, 
and a seardi for means of eradicating irrational prejudice 

Arts and crafts have much to contnbute m any program of mter- 
cultural education There are common denominators m the arts for 
all cultures that can be used to break down barriers Through 
acluevement m the arts, individuals can attain prestige m their group 

Life in the School 

Life m the school has more to contribute to pupjnearnmgjnJiu- 
manTg^imisrpen^, than dir^t^chmg or texjbook study 
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Good human relationships must pemteatc school living ; democracy 
is not a subject, but a way of living and acting. It is reflected in the 
organization and management of school life as well as in the content 
of courses. 

“It is largely through association, through frank_amI.op_cn discus- 
sion, through acquaintance and friendship that boys and girls grow 
in” emotional understanding" (21). A democratic atniospliere in 
school activities has great educative value. 

The classroom setting provides many opportunities for practicing 
democracy and for developing respect for the children from minority 
groups as the pupils work side by side in the interests of all. Activi- 
ties in the life of the school — the lunchroom, the student council, the 
playground, the school paper, assembly programs, pageants, interest 
clubs, and after-school recreation — can contribute much to better 
social relations. Inconsistencies in inclusion or exclusion of less- 
favored group members can be discovered and eliminated so that fair 
play can gain greater recognition. A child who is new to the school 
should be made welcome by the class. 

The staff of the George School in Pennsylvania believes that the 
best approach to intercuUural education is through furnishing oppor- 
tunities for students to learn about happy, cooperative H ying. The 
entire life of the school gives occasion for experiencing good human 
relations. Week-end projects in Philadelphia give students further 
opportunity to work with people in different neighborhoods and with 
pupils and teachers from other schools. 

School government activities and interracial committees provide 
another way for pupils to gain intercultural experience in their school 
life. Children can be advised to choose the best person for the job, 
regardless of his race, wealth, or social position, and to prize efficiency 
in any job that is well done. The Youth Canteen set up in some 
schools and communities helps to level inequalities of background. 
A unit on occupational background gives occasion to go frankly into 
the matter of discrimination. The school that emphasizes work 
experiences gives students opportunity to get better acquainted with 
one another s qualities so that they have a better appreciation of the 
qualities of those who are frequently the victims of discrimination. 
(See Chapters 17 and 19.) 

Tole rant attitudes toward foreign children can be instilled by 
utilizing some area of interest common to the entire group. 

In the Los Angeles Schools there are dramatic productions and 
pageants celebrating the great festivals of different races. The school 
paper carries the news of these productions. 
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pother opportunity in the school to bring about better human 
relations lies in mdn tdaal guidance on the part of teachers and conn 
selors Children are invited to express their views and to describe 
confidentially their problems in personal relationships At the same 
time, through the guidance conference the teacher grains better under- 
standing of the child as an individual with personal adjustments to 
make 


Community Activities m Intercultural Education 

Interaction betiveen school and community is essentia! for real 
experience m intercultural relations, because school represents only 
a small fraction of the learning opportunity for any child Further- 
more, since community attitudes play the largest part m shaping the 
child s attitudes the school must seek to educate the community A 
positue program m the schools may be a force m changing attitudes 
m the communit) 

The school s program should include w ork w ith parents and other 
adults as well as children In fact until adults gain greater under- 
standing in the area of human relationships, it is difficult to go far 
with the children 

All methods of ImJcing school and communjt_y described m Chap 
ter 19 can be used in building a program in cultural amity Many 
illustrations for utilization of community resources will be found m 
tJie SfjFlceitth Yearbook of the National Council for Social Studies 
(21 ) The school can and should serve as a meeting ground for all 
groups in the community Usually the scliool is ahead of the com 
mumty in mlergroup study, but real progress cannot be made faster 
than the sentiment in the community moves ahead 

It IS through the parents that community support can be gamed 
In the studies earned on in Denver, ‘ Understanding Our Neighbors " 
parents were approached individually and invited to attend special 
programs m which the work of the unit was presented and explained 

Since published materials for stud>mg local problems are seldom 
available, firsthand experience must predominate in community 
studies 

The Springfield (Mass ) Plan is one of the best illustrations of 
intercultural education Tins plan (3, 15) was originated to gne all 
children and their teachers respect for raaal and religious heritages 
other than tlieir own In Springfield the program permeated eiery 
level of scliool life and the commimily A film ' ft Happened in 
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Springfield,” illustrates the results of these experiments in practical 

democracy. , « t i 

The -way in which a California community w'as helped to^olye lU 
problems of race prejudice and to change patterns of community liv- 
ing thfduglTarrintercultural program conducted by the schcwls is de- 
scribed by Tipton (12, 17, 21). The community, situated in South- 
ern California, contained a substantial proportion of Mexicans and 
Mexican-Americans. These people had lived in a segregated colony 
and their children had attended a segregated school, but an increase 
in enrollment made it necessary eventually to house the older boys and 
girls in the other school in the community. There the Mexican- 
American children drew apart from the others and had no sense of 
belonging. There were conflicts on the playground, and fights were 
frequent. Some of the teachers themselves held biased opinions re- 
garding the Mexican-American diildren. 

The school problem was found to have its roots in the homes and 
the community. The Mexican-Americans resented school segrega- 
tion and other disaiminations, such as the ban on Mexicans in the 
citrus packing plants. 

When bitterness became strong, the school council decided to study 
the problem and work out a solution with equal numbers of children 
from the two groups. The older Mexican young people in the com- 
munity were organized in discussion groups to consider the situation. 

Two groups of Mexican-American young people, who had already 
been helped through Americanization programs conducted by two 
s>Tnpatbetic teachers, took the lead in setting up an intercultural rela- 
tions program. An intercultural club composed of seventh and eighth 
grade pupils was organized by the school council. 

Units of work aimed at intercultural understanding were intro- 
duced in the eighth grade. These units in the social studies curricu- 
lum were designed specifically to help improve understanding in hu- 
man relations and to overcome prejudice. Later an intercultural club 
was formed for the adults in the community. A summer program 
of education and recreation W’as organized for both children and 
adults. Following this program, segregation w'as completely elimi- 
nated from the school without serious protest from the community. 
A community house was established, the summer program w'as con- 
tinued by the School and Home Oub, a nursery school was estab- 
lished, and a teen-age center was organized. Teaching the Mexican 
group English was one of the primary objectives of the intercultural 
program. The motion picture program conducted by the high school 
played a part in the Americanization of the foreign group. 
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Funds and sen ices for some phases of the project « ere furnished 
ay the Coordinator of Inter American Affairs in \\ ashington under 
the supervision of a neighbonng eollege The leaders m this project 
found that it was futile for the school to try to sol%e these problems 
alone it must be a community endea>or with the school taking the 
lead in planning and seeing the job through 

Americanization Work in the Schools 

Nearly 30 per cent of the white population m the United States 
IS of first or second generation foreign stock Schools enrolling a 
sizable foreign population Iia\e the added task of inducting tiie«c 
children and their parents into American ways This is too large a 
subject to consider here m detail but it bears a dose relation to the 
program m mtcrcultural understanding 

T he child from a f oreign home tvlio aimes to school kno« mg little 
Cnglish' p^se nls a challenge to his teachers These children often 
ffoSrmigrant faroihS m remote rural districts or marginal citv 
homes usually cannot progress at the same rate nor can they benefit 
from all school practices designed for typical American children 
Their backgrounds usually ha^e not prepar^ them for abstract book 
learning at school and tlieir manners and customs already deeply 
ingrained often strike teadicrs as outlandish 

Instead of attempting to uproot the clntdrcns habits and tenden 
cies~ the good school builds on nhat the children bring with them 
'thSc children are encouraged to retain the customs the arts and 
crafts the culture of their parental stock At the same time that they 
are being taught English they sing their natiie songs wear their 
own costumes and bring their nati\c products to school Instead of 
lesson learning in the traditional sense these diildren arc given new 
backgrounds and wider contacts their knowledge of sanitation and 
nutrition is improved if ibis is needed through school projects 
They are guided toward more wholesome living and touard voca 
lions that harmonize with Ihcir trails and tafcnts The school be- 
comes a social center for the parents who arc reached through the 
children High schools in some communities have adjustment de- 
partments to which are sent children lacking English and a know ledge 
of American ways 

Matcnals for Projects in Intereultural Education 
Resources for teaching units, m^in^cultural educali^^jncl^e 
reading mTiTrianSTpuptls rodmg matrrTaIs“7or teaHicr^aud o- 
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visual aids, bibliographies and lists of other sources of information 
Lists and descriptions of the most suitable published materials in 

this field are contained in the SwtccMt/t (21) andthe5enci- 

tcaith Yearbook of the Cahforma Elementary Principals Associa 
tion (17) A bibliography is also given in Vickery and Cole (14) 
The Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York City, has a 
staff uhlch works through the schools in developing intercultural 
projects It also trams leaders in this field, furnishes advisory service, 
and publishes books, pamphlets, and bibliographies on this subject 


Questions and Topics for Study 

1 What should he the chief objectives of intercultural education^ 

2 In what ways does intercultural education illustrate the principles of 

unified teaching^ 

3 What are some of the practical things your school can do to further 

intercultural education^ How could the community assist^ 

4 Read and evaluate the reports of at least three projects or units de 

scribed m the following list of references 

5 Outline a teaching unit in this field indicating the age or grade levels 

for which It IS designed 

6 In what ways can the life in the school contribute to intercultural 

education’ 

7 What are some o f the pit falls to be avoided in planning for intercultural 

education through school activities’ 

8 How can parents participate v% ith the school in intercultural education ’ 

9 Prepare five additional questions based on the chapter 
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chapter 13 

EDUCATING FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP 

The establishment of the United Natigns has arousrf wictegre^ 
intefest“amon^ teachers*Ifrthe necessity for acquainting schqql_^il" 
dren witlrthis great dfgahiLition^hd'for preparing children to par- 
tlclpate'in building a better world- Everyone realizes that the kind 
of world we will have tomorrow depends on the ideals and attitudes 
absorbed by the children in school today. The purposes for which the 
United Nations was established cannot be fulfilled unless the people 
of the world are educated for seU-govemment. 

What can be done through education to establish mutual under- 
standin'g and cooperation^mong nations?“t(rTemove Qistrusi and 
dissension? td'acquainrchildreri wth thTnoble concept of universal 
brotherhood among men ? to make children aware of their coming role 
in world affairs? Some of the proposed answers to these questions 
are considered in the following sections. 

UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, was organized in London in 1945. The United 
States 'of America became one of the participating members of tlie 
organization on July 30, 1946. The charter of UNESCO makes 
clear the ideals and principles which can be inculcated through educa- 
tion to achieve understanding among nations. Educators have been 
urged to plan, thoughtfully and to work vigorously to achieve, a peace- 
ful world through educative forces, and to prepare their pupils now 
for world citizenship. The program for intercultural education de- 
scribed in Chapter 12 should be recognized as essential in the attempt 
to accomplish these objectives. 

Up to tl^ present, t here has b een little effort to use educatio^^ 
an instrument for Building and majntatrting~pea^e.~ Eut today educa- 
tors are asking, *‘Why not ban war and world strife forever by di- 
recting education consciously toward that end?’* The program to 
achieve this objective should begin with the youngest children on the 
school threshold, and should reach even the most mature individual 
by means of adult education. Through making education for w'orld 
cooperation universal, could wc not banish international hostilities 
that achieve only waste and desolation? Let us try to imbue children 
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peopi?*'"' <Iwt mil insure mil being among all 

I I 15 generally aecepled today that the dream ofjiorld federation 
D^ oi^e a reality onl> as hamion}, common understa/idmff, and 
CMp^ralivg planning and workmgcliaractenzc the actions of those m 
authority in every nation Kducatron should be a powerful factor m 
achieving this goal, it is a force that can prepare and inspire the na- 
tion’s future leaders, now in school, to put these ideals into practrea! 
form In pushing tonard these objectives, we should remember the 
importance of the role of science which can be harnessed to master 
many of the social problems resulting from this technical age 

The Vision of “One World” 

^Wi^are to be succe ssful m achieving lasting peace, it must be 
recognize«nhatlhe pre'sentTJHilfil Nations Is but the first step toward 
& fe’derafed'Nv o“rtd and that Ihe^United Nations General Assembly is 
thVemli^o of a future w orld parliament Frederick L Schumanhas 
observed that our liberal thinkers see no escape from ultimate an 
nihilation except tlirough global government In ihcir view, “m 
tional sov ereignt) ” is considered a stereot>pc that dangerously ob- 
scures the world view (7) 

In replacing the present nationalistic system with world govern- 
ment, everyone would become a citizen of the world state as well as 
of his own nation state This would result in security for all and in 
the harnessing of the world’s resources for the betterment of all hu- 
manity In this great enterprise, America and Americans must as 
sume leadership because of our country’s dominant position m the 
affairs of the postwar worfd, because of our control of atomic energy, 
and becau-se of our demonstrated success with federal government 
and the democratic way of life 

The concept of ‘One World’ and a world government that should 
be superior to national governments may seem utopian Cerlainh 
an entirely new conception of world relations must be implanted in 
the minds of the maturing children in our schools before this end can 
be achieved It is the belief of farsighted American leaders that the 
drawing up of blueprints for world government is well withm the 
abilities ot this oncoming generation 

World Control of Atomic Weapons 
H G WpHs has_remarke d that av ilization is a racejje^een catas- 
trophe and eduSiTion Today this gnm prediction has an ominous 
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ring of truth ; never has there been such a threat to civni^tion as the 
destructive force of atomic fission. The existence of the atomic 
bomb makes our alternatives increasingly clear: y, 

war and a literal chaos, or there must be world con rol ^ m r ble 
weapon. And such a step, the decision to accept 
authority for the control of atomic energy, is generally considered as 
that extremely important first step toward world government. 

This source of energy can_^ made to light a city.or reducei 
ashes. 'To rnaUrit the benefactor aiT^_sjery^.t_pf mankindj^rai 
than his destroyer, Schuman warns that we must abandon enoug o 
"our national sovereignty to delegate — on a world scale legisa ivc 
control over atomic energy to a world agency. ^ As has^ just been 
pointed out, our schools must play a vita! role in bringing fyts to 
actuality. The challenge stands : Can the constructive forces of edu- 
cation build with sufficient speed and effect to prevent the obliterating 
use of atomic power? 


Objectives in Training Children for World Citizenship 

In educating children for their role as builders of a peaceful and 
federated world, there are a nu mber of objectiYes_ that the teacher 
must keep before him, con sciously and con tinually. He should se^ 
for the childfehfa'&road and balanced understanding of the world 
situation: the ability to consider problems objectively, as honestly 
from the international viewpoint as in local or national terms; an 
interest in their relationship to society as a whole; the desire to par- 
ticipate as world citizens in reconstruction; and intelligent participa- 
tion in activities designed to outlaw war and otherwise to promote and 
maintain peace. Essential background for understanding their coun- 
try’s role in world affairs can be established for the children through 
studying American life in its world setting, the concept and nature of 
federal government, colonial policies, international trade, foreign 
polic)*, and world organization. 

But background is not enough; nor will these objectives be 
achieved by the traditional tj'pcs of school lessons, although ability 
to read and study texts and to master facts will be indispensable. Ap- 
proaches to this material should be made through most of the various 
school acti\ities and should include* 


Tcachingihe-cthics of human conduct 

Teaching the goals'and adrantages of the democratic w’ay of iife 
Establishing attitudes of tolerance, good ssill, and understanding ii* 
human relations 
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Impro^g skiUs in the use of language and communicatjon as a 
means ol promoting better anderstaadmg among peoples 
Denwnstratmg the use of saence in the service of peace 
Educating for an econom) of production 
Recognizmgreligionasa foroeiogiwngnieaningand value to human 
living and m building diaracter 

Considerable difficulty exists in determining where to draw the lin«. 
between these approaches and the listing of the preconditions which 
are important for the establishment of a favorable situation in which 
to carry out this program Among such preconditions the teacher 
should seriously consider the building of sound physical and mental 
health providing vocational preparation for everyone, providing 
parent guidance and developing home school cooperation and en 
cotiraging community enterprises to improve hvmg and to develop 
programs of adult education How thin the line between may be is 
illustrated by the last item listed Where an adult education program 
includes work on world problems it is apparent that the school s 
activity lies clearly in the field of approaches 

The School's Task 

^1 educating children to build a better world no school operating 
sol ely with in classroom walls can conceivably carry out the above 
progrom but tlie educational authorities in every community can 
begin planning for active school participation in tins task and exert 
leadership m local national and international settings First of all 
teachers will need to inform themselves about the social problems ami 
political issues confronting the world today Since education for i 
better world is a topic that cannot be confined to any one school sub 
ject It must involve whole school effort and planning 

WInt can the classroom teacher accomjilish? What are some 
practical suggestions for making a licginnmg m tins program^ The 
scliool s approach to establishing this program must utilize all the 
ways and means described in Qiaptcr 12 

Teachers everywhere can awaken children to the new concepts 
through courses built around the work of the United Nations There 
should be emphasis on the aforementioned objectives in existing 
courses in social studies science, and the arts Units can be set up 
within these subject matter areas or where the program is suffi- 
ciently adaptable the focus can be on one major topic, such as "One 
Content for the study canbednwn from all 
subject matter areas. There can be all school projects and programs 
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enlisting the efforts of children at all age levels. Assembly programs 
and festivals, radio programs, motion pictures, forums, debates, p 
totitrdubs, excursions; in fact, all features 0 ife m the modem 
school are avenues for weaving the international theme into educa 

““courses in social studies should stress cooperation among nations 
In this field the objectives should be to help the students understand 
the world they are living in and to appraise and 
of life in the United States and in nations other than their own as a 
foundation for understanding. Equipping school children to 
a better world when they become adult citizens means that they must 
be taught something of international relations. The older boys an 
girls should study the Charter of the United Nations and the provi- 
sions of UNESCO to gain an understanding of the contribution ot 
these documents in building a better world. In time, courses on the 
work and organization of the United Nations may become required 
studies throughout the upper elementary grades, high school, and 
college. 

The Children Participate in the Planning 


Educating our children and youth to work for a better world af- 
fords another opportunity for unified teaching. This is not a topic 
that can be squeezed into an already overcrowded curriculum as a 
new subject; it is an all-embracing program as broad as education 
itself. As in the case of other curriculum units, the children must 
participate in the planning ; with teachers to guide, they must do their 
own creative thinking in this area. There are no ready-made pro- 
grams that can be adopted as the pattern to follow in curriculum plan- 
ning for this significant undertaking. Each community will offer 
different problems and opportunities for developing topics in this vast 
area. The child’s home should be utilized as an educational force. 
Children of all age levels can participate, with increasing responsibil- 
ity for planning as the high school years are reached. The life in the 
school will be affected by and become a part of this new program. 
Community activities should be brought into the school program m 
all the ways pointed out in Chapter 19. Every traditional subject 
matter area — social studies, science, literature, health, languages, arts 
and crafts — and all the new and old tools of instruction will be needed 
to implement the school's program for building world citizenship- 
The learning processes include all approaches that can raise ques- 
tions in children’s minds, give them new understanding, and stimulate 
their creative thinking about challenging problems. These include 
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group discussion and planning, reporting mforraalion and ideas 
gamed from reading and study, participating m realistic eiiperiinents 
III sriiool and community, studying graphic materials, hearing reports 
of experts viewing exhibits, preparing programs, participating in 
forums and original writing 

Practicing democracy, living harmoniously together and sharing, 
working together shoulder to shoulder, and participating m other co- 
operative activities such as those outlined m Chapter 12 afford actual 
experience m living together amicably as adult citizens must live to 
create a better world 

School Programs in Educating for a Better World 

Soiar, most of the school programs and courses with this broad 
objective are m the planning or experimental stage Perhaps it is 
just as well that no fixed pattern has become established which would 
hamper teachers, students, and community leaders m working out 
the plan that is best adapted to local needs and that could most readily 
fit into a program of national and Internationa] scope 

The New York City Program, — New York City has taken the lead 
m organizing all school courses on the United Nations and world 
citizenship Soon after the cessation of hostilities m World War II, 
the public schools of New York City began planning for a remarkable 
forward step m education New York is fortunate m having the 
United Nations meeting m the city, a fact which has stimulated teach- 
ers to plan for "Better World ’ education of all children and youths 
enrolled in the schools A brief report of this program, prepared bj 
Benjamin Fine was published m The Nezv York Times (May 19, 
1946) 

This curriculum, entitled ‘A Better World." is being developed 
from kindergarten through junior higli scliool in an effort to give 
school children an understanding of the need for world cooperation 
and an appreciation of the work and operation of the United Nations 
as a force for world peace A source manual of practical suggestions 
lias been prepared for the guidance of teachers which presents the 
objectn es, concepts, and generalizations appropriate for each age and 
grade level (15) Practical suggestions are given and activities are 
outlined to help teachers interpret the work of the United Nations 
meaningfully to children It is intended that all the subject areas 
wilt be utilized m developing this broader course Stress is placed 
on democratic living in the classroom and on the value of the stu 
dents’ participation in their own school councils as a means of giving 
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them a more realistic conception of cooperatice procedures in han- 
dling matters that affect group welfare 

Examples from local state, and national history should be c'^d * 
impress school children with the importance of the work done bj the 
United Nations The students learn that cooperation among nations 
IS essential to successful social, economic, and political relations 

The children should learn as much as they can about the aims and 
operations of the United Nations Charter and the structure and func- 
tions of the United Nations organization They should learn that 
the work of the United Nations reflects the will of the people, that 
the charter, like the constitution of the United States, is not fixed and 
static but IS designed to grow through amendment , and that the 
charter’s provisions originate with the representatues of the people 
themseh es 

Ten broad objecti\es for pupils, to which this school wide cur- 
riculum IS to be geared, are 


1 To de\clop respect for the indwidual human personality 

2 To understand the importance of working together, assisting one 

another, and being considerate of one another 

3 To acquire a sense of devotion and resjwnsibihty to family, class 

group, school and community 

4 To comprehend the need of interdependence in group life, com 

munity life, and national and world affairs 

5 To understand that as a loyal Amencan every person is also a 

responsible member of the world community 

6 To learn that nations, as well as individuals need one another 

7 To understand the necessity of real friendship for people of all 

races, of all religions, and of all nations 

8 To realize the importance of economic and soaal secunty for all 

9 To practice responsible freedom 

10 To show the American spint of fairplay justice, and understand- 

ing in respecting the nghts of others and minority points of 
view 


Sufficiently mature pupils should consider blueprints for peace 
and world government that have been evolving through recent inter- 
national conferences — Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, the Crimea 
Conference, San Francisco and the more important meetings of the 
United Nations They should study global relationships which could 
be established among all the nations on earth 

Even the youngest school children can carry on activities that 
develop a cooperative attitude Through music, games, and stones 
children can learn to appreciate children m other lands They can 
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be encouraged to send clothes or food to needy children abroad As 
the junior high scliool >ears are reached, current events and the 
study of the newspaper are recommended to foster a better under- 
standing of uor!d friendship Suggestions for upper grade activi- 
ties include holding an assembly debate on current important issues 
before the United Nations, carrying out a clothing drive for needy 
children abroad, preparing a show depicting the leaders in the United 
Nations, giving an original play based on contributions of foreign 
cultures 

Man) films, available to the schools, are recommended to imple- 
ment teaching the United Nations theme and numerous publications 
are listed as aids to teachers and as studj materials for the pupils 
The New York City Board of Education sponsors a senes of radio 
broadcasts to the schools on the subject of the United Nations 
In a number of senior high school* and colleges “Security Council ’ 
organizations, modeled after tlie United Nations in ever} detail, have 
been set up to givTj students a more realistic conception of this or 
ganization through mock participation The sessions patterned after 
those of the United Nations, unite lively and intelligent discussion 
The students themselves take the leadership in organizing the student 
body according to the world pattern Etocumentary materials ob 
tamed from tlie UN serve as study outlines 

Education to Preserve Peace 

Plij'sictl fighting as a means of protecting individual or collective 
welfare, or for settling disputes, may have been necessarj for sur- 
vival in primitive times when men lived precariousI> because of their 
dependence on hunting, but hunting as a mode of life exists today only 
among a few scattered aboriginal tribes War in these modern times 
reflects man’s fear, greed, and ignorance, and denies the democratic 
principles of dignity, equality, and mutual respect among men 

Eveiy intelligent person recognizes that peace is the only durable 
foundation for building a better world because the world cannot 
move forward until war, witJi the destruction it entails, is abolished 
I he time is past vvhen great armaments can be depended upon to pre- 
serve peace “Since wars begin in the minds of men it is fbe 
minds of men that tlie defenses of peace must be constructed These 
opening words of the UNESCO Charter suggest the course the 
schools should follow. . ujf 

UNESCO provides the educational machinery through w hich de- 
ferences between nations can be cbimnated and all the nations on earth 
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be linked together m the interests of peace A cop) of the constitu- 
tion of UNESCO Uill be found in the booklet, The Defenses of 

Peace (12) , _ 

Ever) effort is being imdc to establish UNESCO as an intcma 
tional educative instrument for peace and intcmatiaml understand- 
ing This institution is equipjied to provide the educational back- 
ground for establishing peace and sccuritj 

Teachers can become the guiding influence in budding for peace 
through the thinking tliey require cliildrcn to do and the attitudes 
they inspire- If teachers around the world would join in a crusade 
to outlaw war through education, permanent peace would be nearer 
at hand Among the older teachers toda) there arc manj who feel 
that more aggressive aclivit> on their part following World War I 
might have helped prevent the world from making similar mistakes 
tw enty years later 

What a wonderful world we could have if all our energies and re- 
sources could be utilized for peace 1 All the fruits of the earth are 
needed for prospenlj Destruction of these resources through 
periodic war will in time permanently impovcriMi the earth Now 
with the threat of widespread destruction tlirougli atomic tncrgv 
control of this new weapon so that it may become an instrument of 
peace instead of war is tbc only hope of civilization Without con 
trol destructive forces will gam supremacy and wc shall be headed 
for the last and most destructive war of all It is no idle threat that 
the time may soon come when an atomic arms race vv ill result m blot- 
ting out all the great cities on earth and destroy av ilization As Dr 
Albert Einstem points out, ‘ It is easier to denature plutonium than 
to denature the evil spirit of man " It will take every educative re- 
source at our command to build the better character traits that are so 
essential to establishing good will among men 

Nothing IS more important than education for peace, if we are to 
have a stable world m which people can live in security and diildren 
grow up healthy and happy In a sense peace education is a phase 
of health and safety education If we can bring up just one genera 
Uon of youth around the world which despises war, desires peace 
and earnestly seeks every means for presemng peace, then in time 
var can be abolished We must get rid of the war ideology com 
pletely and prove to the children through everv possible means that 
war making is obsolescent a primitive method for settling disputes 
that has no value for modem man 

Any teacher knows that inculcating the habits and attitudes that 
vv ill create a peaceful world must begin ev en before the children enter 
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,chooI, mth their parents and with their home mHuences The pro- 
fessional educator m tJie community knmvs that he can influence these 
factors onl> indirectly, but he cannot escape responsibility for leader- 
ship m this phase of the task if education is to make its influence felt 
before formal schooling begins 

A number of ‘ peace postulates” have been drawn up by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association which suggest the role that ps>chQlogi- 
cal and educational factors play m promoting attitudes that lead to 
ar or peace Se\ eral of these postulates are 

War can be aNtuded War is not bom in men , it is built in men 

In planning for permanent peace the coming generation should be 
the primary focus of attention 

Racial, national, and group hatreds can, to a considerable degree, be 
controlled 

Condescension toward ‘ inferior ’ groups destroys our chances for a 
lasting peace 

TJic fundamental desires of the common people of all lands are the 
safest guide to framing a peace 

The trend of human relationships is toward ever wider units of col 
lective security 

Educational Programs to Insure Peace 
There is no single blueprint for insuring lasting peace through 
education, but schools all over the country are exploring constructive 
programs that emphasire the need to work for world peace 

In the lower grades the children can learn about the beautiesof the 
world we live in, of its valuable resources for happy living and useful 
achievement They can learn wliat peace means m intimate home 
living and in school and playground groups TJiey can begin to sense 
the gains possible through constructive, rather than destructive, m 
fluences They can learn to live and practice the Golden Rule Tliej 
can learn how to settle their disputes and arrive at agreements co- 
operativelj rather than through phjsical force 

Pupils through the grades and high school can learn how languages 
may be a source of confusion or may be used in the interests of peace. 
Thej can gam m attitudes of tolerance toward minority groups and 
peoples of foreign nations They can learn how through rational 
means organizations such as the United Nations reconale opposing 
views and conciliate hostile forces among nations or peoples any- 
where on earth . . , 

Courses m tlie social studies, history, and economics should stress 
cooperation among nations rather than extol the heroes of war. 
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Youth organizations can demonstrate brotherly lose and cooperation 
Children can operate their own jieacc councils Students can learn 
about UNESCO and the possibilities it offers for hnilding lasting 
peace In time more material will he published which lioth teachers 
and students can read m studying this timely topic in all its raraifi- 
cations 

All the children in coming generations need to know the truth 
about the dcstractue forces that war brings in its tram Instead of 
the glorified aspects of war— -the slick uniforms, the martial music 
and feats of daring — the stark realit> of the death and destruction 
the grief and anguish, the suffering and horrors that brutal war in 
nicts on human life must be graphicall> portrayed Cbiklrcn can be 
as easily conditioned against attitudes favorable to war as thc> can Ixj 
conditioned against any other unfaaorable attitude or action Tlie 
killer instinct, if there is such a thing, can bt cbmmated or trans 
muted into a constructi\c force Lacb generation m turn must learn 
anew to hate war and all its accoutrements, for there is no biological 
inheritance through which this attitude can be transmitted 

Interesting research was earned on during the war to determine 
children’s attitudes — their interest in war toys, the war theme, and 
the like It was found that children who had a wholesome life at 
home and a full program of stimulating acti\ itics at school eared less 
for playing war or playing with war toys than children from im 
poaerished homes or those who attended schools that ofi’ered little 
challenge to their childish interest in physical combat Another find 
mg was that European children play cd w ar and f a\ ored w ar toy s mucli 
more than children m America where war is not traditional, not ac- 
cepted as necessary, desirable, or una\oidabIc American children 
tend to "rough house' at certain ages just as normal children around 
theworld do, but the war theme is less predominant in their play So 
too, in their reading, children raised m countries with a war tradi 
tion naturally prefer that their history ^e^dlng highlight w ar, w hereas 
other children find equally exciting themes m different content 

One step in teaching peace that the school can take is to discourage 
the reading of publications that glorify war, and another is to pro- 
vide such an interesting program of actiMties harmonious with the 
children’s normal interests that the war theme w ill lia\e little place m 
their work and play 

Schools enrolling a substantial proportion of gifted cliildren can 
do no better than to broaden the curriculum for these children who 
are destined to be leaders by introducing the topic ' A Peaceful 
World ' and letting their creati\e minds go to work on it The topic 
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leads out into eiery possible avenue of human acinily, includinff sci- 
ence and invention, and thus offers a challenge to gifted students 

What the Community Can Do 

With good leadership the community can catty its shatt in peace 
education m various ways Among these arc 

Working with the school, offenng services to the school, and furnish- 
tng speakers and leaders for actnities 
Using the local library facilities to suj^lement the school s resources 
and to conduct programs of adult ^ucation 
Gnifig all citizens through fooims institutes, and adult education 
classes, a better understanding of cniical issues m international 
affairs confronting the world today, and considering wa> s to pre- 
serve tile peace 

Taking actn e steps to discourage mihlaiy display and instead, taking 
measures to cnltance human welfare m all its aspects 
Working through available community organizations to influence 
public sentiment in themamtenanceof peace 

What the Home Can Do 

Giving children the background for understanding their part m 
building a better world begins with parent education, because the 
parent’s tnfluence counts most of all m building attitudes before 
school days begin Children tend to cop) the attitudes of their 
parents As the child s first teachers and chief guides m diaracter 
del elopmeiit, parents are in a strategic position to inculcate in their 
children the qualities that wilf help to make them good citizens 
School and home can benefit mutuall) when the) unite tn this common 
enterprise Methods of home and school cooperation are described 
in Chapter 21 These will suggest the channels through which the 
school can direct and assist parents m home education of children for 
peace and world citizenship 

What Each Nation and the World Can Do 
Proposals have been made to channel the planning for these cduca- 
five enferprues in tbc interests of ivorld security and unit) through 
the United Nations It has been recororoeniltd that an international 
board for peace education am) vvorld understanding lie set up in 

Dr Jiiinn Huxley, executive secretary of UNESCO s Prepara- 
tory Commission, reported tliat the organization's permanent adivi 
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Ues «ould fall into three mam groups organization, 
stimulation , surreys to discover gaps m present actn ities P 

information, and participation m actual projects Six commi 

arcTbe ap^inted, one each in the fields of education, mass »m- 
munication?, libraries and archives, natural sciences, social sciences, 

and the creative arts „.lfare 

One of UNESCO’s goals is to put on a secure basis 
of every individual under 21 years of age around the vvorld lue 
objective IS to improve the well being of children everywhere so that 
their minds and bodies can be responsive to new learning l<3isin„ 
standards of health and nutrition, and providing essentials ot snene 


and clothing for e\ er> one are basic objects es 

One of the first tasks of UNESCO is the reconstruction of educa- 
tional s> stems deii-astated b> the war Reducing illiteracy that pre 
vails throughout the v.Qv\d is to be a major undertaking 

The reduction or elimination of language barriers ^\ould also 
promote peace and strengthen ^^o^ld unity 

It has been proposed that courses be organized and teaching ma 
tenals be prepared b> leading educators and i\riters for use interna- 
tionall) , 

Another proposal is to establish on an international basis teachers 
^^o^kshops ^vhe^e conferences and symposia could be held, and to or- 
ganize among educators of all the nations discussion groups on a 
common meeting ground for consideration of plans for international 
education The establishment of an international unnersity %\ouId 
ser\ e as another center to strengthen educational actn ities for \\ orld 
government and lasting peace 

In conjunction v\ ith the UNESCO committees, a reference librarj 
IS to be established, consisting of several sorts of material . 


Teacher training materials 

Information on vvorld government for adults 

Informational material for children 

Collection of slides pictures, movies, posters, exhibits and other 
materials for classroom use 


Educators have proposed that UNESCO might undertake the 
revision of historj textbooks to eliminate biased and one sided na 
tionahstic statements A universal history book presenting an im 
partial and fair account of the contributions of everj nation should 
be prepared for general school use Similarl>, other school texts 
could be revised to eliminate bias or prejudice Th“se new materials 
should be compiled bj a panel of historians from all over the world 
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The books could be published m all languages and be used b> all 
nations Then all dnidren would be learning the same facts about 
one another Materials such as the New York Cit) Schools’ manual 
(15) should be distributed in all languages throughout the world 

Dr Alexander Meiklejohn has proposed the establishment by 
UNESCO of an Institution 0 / International Study and Teaching, 
an institute that would foster study of the work of (he United Na- 
tions and unite the viewpoints of philosophers and political leaders 
around the world The recommendation is that such an institute be 
established and maintained m the vicinity of the United Nations 
headquarters One function of this institute would be to provide for 
the exchange of students and teachers among the different nations 

Another proposal is that UNESCO sponsor trateling panels to 
advance science and education throughout the world Others would 
set up programs for intercultural education in all countries designed 
to emphasize the understanding of social relations m school courses, 
and to pool funds nationally and internationally for broad educa- 
tional research 

Steps in the UNESCO program include a A sur\e> of methods 
of teaching international understanding in the scliools b Improve- 
ment of textbooks so that they will build international understand- 
ing c Cooperating with the World Health Organization to utilize 
tlie experiences of all countries for the development of health) young 
people through school instruction programs d Attacking the uorkl 
problem of illiteracy e Drafting a world charter for the teaching 
profession 

Everjone is carrjmg out the anus of UNESCO when he works 
for peace through international understanding Qiildren can par- 
ticipate in the work of UNESCO through the Junior Red Cross and 
the Boy and Girl Scouts Teachers are advised to make the work of 
UNESCO a subject of conversation and public report Local and 
national organizations are urged to study and support the UNESCO 
program . 

Educators around the world are organizing a nonotnciaf interna- 
tional association of teachers which would have the same relation to 
world problems of education that the National Education Associa- 
tion lias to educational affairs m the United States Delegates from 
2S of the leading nations have met m a world conference of the teach- 
ing profession to draft plans for establishing a world alliance of 
teachers to improve the status of education around the globe, to out- 
line courses for teaching children mtcmaiional understanding, an 
to promote peace through education. Another question under con- 
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siderafon .s how the more fortunate 

educational systems were devastated during World War II Educa 
tors heheve that this organization can raise teaching standards and 
that Its services will prove useful to the governments represented 
In our own country the U S National Commission on Interna 
tional Educational, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation wil work with 
the United States Government in the field of international educa 1 
Reforms in our world are never accomplished all at once nor o 
they last for all time Banishing war, building a better world an 
training for world citizenship arc problems whose solution must be 
sought for by each succeeding generation, beginning with its clii 
dren and transmitted as a part of the social, cultural, and political 
heritage 

Questions and Topics for Study 


1 Give several reasons ^\hy you believe that schools should give atten 

tion to training for world atizenship and the planning of a better 
world 

2 How does this topic illustrate the principles of unified teaching as 

outlined m Qiapter S , 

3 What recommendations should be made by educators around tne 

world to leaders planning activities of UNESCO ’ 

4 Outline a total school program for training children m the ideals and 

principles of world citizenship 

5 Outline a basic unit in this area of study that might be developed w ith 

children of a particular age or grade level 

6 What aspects of the international situation can elementary pupils 

understand through their school studies’ High school students 

7 Outline some of the things your community can do to forward the 

movement toward world peace 

8 What are some of the ways m which home and school could cooperate 

in this enterprise? 

9 Make a report on the most recent developments in the work of 

UNESCO 

10 Write five additional questions based on the chapter 
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Chapter 14 

SKILLS IN THE UNIFIED PROGRAM 

A school program that d.sregards skdls 
mettechve because there are certain ‘^ thrab.hty 

needs for competence m daily living These skills include 

to speak understand read and write English , basic num 

cepts and skills m arithmetical computation, and study skills that 

enable a person to obtain information for himself 

The W R’s’ were the backbone of elementary f “'‘"f " 
Colonial days , consequently, they became firmly associated wit H 

ruKced Virtues of pioneer life For that reason e\en to y» 

patrons look askance at any threat to their supremacy the 

More questions are asked about the place of these skills 
modern school than about any other feature of the program 
tendency of the newer schools to incorporate the three KS 
activities so that they lose their old preeminence and even 
identity serves only to increase the number of queries Among 
most frequent questions teachers and parents ask are these rv ^ 
the three R s still taught’ What is their place m the unified 
What IS the relative emphasis given to these skills’ How much i 

each day should be given to them ^ What methods are used to ea 

the skill subjects’ Are textbooks still used’ How can the scho 
maintain high standards in the three R’s and still have time for 

ties’ Aresatisfactory results in skills attained by the newer metno ^ 

Do the authorities advocate dividing up the school day, ‘ half an 
half,” for the three R s and other activities’ Can all the skill ^ , 

needs be obtained through the practice that comes with activities an 
curriculum units’ . , 

Ans\% ers to some of these questions ill be indicated m the to 
lo^\ mg sections 


Importance of the Three R’s 

The three R s representing the basic elements of learning, always 
will ha\e an important place in education so long as people have m 
come taxes to compute, budgets to make out reports to prepare, busi 
224 
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ness to transact, instructions, notices, and ncispapers to read, and 
ideas to slnrc In /act, these skills are more essential than c\er in 
this scientific and industrial era, \v,th its accelerated tempo m ever\ 
area of life No tndi\idual can be too well equipped with the skills 
required for participation in a world m which technical ability and 
knowlcilge ph> so large a part A school program from ivhich chil- 
dren do not emerge w ith these basic skills automatically at their com- 
mand, Inrncd to a point of practical usefulness, cannot be justified 
TIic child who heks reasonable command of these skills will be handi- 
capped all through life 

enthusiasts for progressnepracticesmcducation sometimes advo- 
cate more creative work in the arts and sciences, even if at the expense 
of the three K’s This \iew{iomt is short-sighted, because thorough 
training in skills is indispensable to creative work m any area Giil* 
tlren who have automatic control of writing language, and number 
skills, in addition to special talent for creative work, will produce 
more tlTcctivel} by virtue of their command of basic skills This is 
not equivalent to sa>ing that the grounding m the three R's must 
neccssanl) precede all efforts at creative aduevement, but the impli- 
cation IS that tlie two go hand m band 


Limitations in Traditional Practices 

The teadimg of the tool subjects in the primary grades has been 
meaningless because it has been artificial or unnatural The skills 
tiught in formal lessons have had no relation to the child s life in his 
earjj ilevclopmental stages Instruction in skills has been given pre- 
maturely to children who were not yet ready to learn Children have 
been rushed along so fast that the lessons teachers have tried to teadi 
have been only partly digested The artificial achievement whidi re- 
sulted has been at best impermanent or, m many cases, has interfered 
with htcr successful acquisition of skills Qiildren have failed in the 
first grade and have had to repeat work they attempted to do witJiout 
the ncces'ar) basic preparation they have faded in the upper grades 
because kaming was made difficult by a lack of suitable preparation m 
the lower grades(8) 


New Viewpoints in Teaching the Skills 
Purposeful Learmng,— The chief difference between the way in 
whidi skills have been traditionally taught and the way ^ 
taught today in the better schools is the difference between drilling 
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n^echamcally w.th a v.ew to future use, and learnmg skills through 

ntiSrtltm th^ are -sidcrcd inean^to 

as an aid to reading u ith understanding , and number d"'' P™ " ^ 

?o aid in computing the price of a lunch, scoring a game, or making 

''^^Tlie skills can be used inlclligcntlj in everyday 

they are learned with understanding Other adv antage 

skills through meaningful experience are the ^ 

which learning takes place, the greater intcres pupils 

the better retention of material learned, and a more fac 

of skills to new learning (2) Experiments prove iha 

lects can be learned effectively while they are being put ^ 

use-learning to add the costs of the picnic supplies 'o«''in» up 

words which must be spelled correctly m a composition, compi u S 

the average height and weight of all the pupils in the ° 

a garden and marketing the protluce In fact, teaching expe 

and experiment indicate that relating each skill to its actual use 

most effective way for the child to learn it 

Paradoxical as it may seem, carrying on some activity tn 
worth while on its own account may net as much gam in aritnm > 
reading spelling, writing, and language development as sejtmg 
directly to ‘ learn some arithmetic This is the ans\%cr to the p 
nial question * Can the children ha\e interesting, happy 
at school and still become proficient m the fundamental skills ® ^ 
tamly they can — and do Tactual e\idence from educational 
mentation proves that skill in the tool subjects is gained ^ * 7 ^ 
problem solving characteristic of a unified program (1, 5, 7, Ui ^ 
The skill subjects will not be learned to the degree of prac i ^ 
usefulness for life if they are taught only as handmaids to subjec^ 
matter content studied m school — ^history, nature study, civics an 
the like For example, reading should not be taught solely to ena ^ 
the pupil to read the history book, for within a few years his rea la© 
needs will be far removed from the particular history book t a 
seemed so important earlier . . 

It has been customary to consider that the skills should come r 
m the educational process appropriate work for the primary 6^^ ’ 

and that content work should come in the higher grades w 
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there is sufficient skill m the three R’s to serve as a foundation for 
assimilating textbook material The ne%\er point of vieiv « that the 
skills do not necessarily maA the heginamg of the edacatn e process 
njth the content subjects following Jater, as in the traditional cumcu 
lum, but tint both areas mo\e ahead together, the one constantly 
facilitating the other The skills are learned while they are being used 
purposefully 

Since the three R’s represent intellectual inventions of the ages, 
children should be given some insight into the cultural de^ elopment 
of these inventions The three R’s are not social studies as suchv 
but have social significance and value Spelling writing, reading, and 
language usage are means of communication Arithmetic permeates 
our social relations Instead of divesting the skills of all social im 
plications, the new trend in teacliing is to emphasize their social value 

Meamng Comes First — Researcli in the psychology of learning 
indicates that the easiest elements for the joiing child to assimilate 
are not the sunple mechanical ones, such as phonograms m reading 
number combinations, or strokes in handwriting, but meanings A 
whole word, though it consists of twice as man> letters, may be 
easier to learn than a sellable because it stands for something that is 
meaningful, similarly, a number relation maj be easier to learn than 
a mechanical response to a number abstraction The meiTectneness 
of artificial drill m (earning skills is due to the fact that it prevents 
children from learning with understanding and has little value when 
genuine problems arise (See Chapter 3 ) 

One w ay to improv e the teaching of skills is to improv e all features 
of the program so that it w ill afford more application of skills which 
will mean more to children Understanding first, then repetitive drill, 
js the more productive approach When understanding comes first, 
less repetition is needed, and the learner is more willing to practice, 
for he sees the relation to bis larger objectives of achievement m 
skills 

To learn a thing, the pupil needs to experience it from ev erj angle, 
whether it is oMias and pounds m anlhmelic, the meaning of 
thrift ■’ or the correct forms of pronoims to use This principle 
suggests the need for practice of the three R's in a wide range of 
applications 

Mental Maturation as a Factor in Learning the Stalls 

The prevailing notion has been that the learning of such skills as 
reading, spelling, writing or arithmetic is purely a mechanical process 
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.vhKh regular practK=,d.sc.pl,neandsy^- 

sHriiSHSs!:: 

For skills to be learned rvith understanding, h m 

properly adjusted to each pupil’s maturation level T , 

mdmdLliring the learning of skills for pupils at part.cu^__ 
grade level It will also require some preliminary ■"''mto^ P 
Lsly learned skills and readiness for learning to '"sure *a‘ 
lessons can be studied with success by each pupil To 
tasks in learning the skills are appropriate to the ^^d ^n^ 

,s virtually the same as saying that the activities will be 

the pupil, or can easily be made so, since a pupil s interests tend to 

consonant with his mental maturity 

Interrelationships Among the Language Arts 
The term Language Arts includes reading and all phases of ora 
and written language There is growing evidence of *0 '0“ . 

relationships among alt phases of the language arts fading, 
ability to understand when others read aloud and to read tor o 
self orally or silently, oral use of language, so that others can co 
prehend and written language, including composition, '''‘"“"'"V ® 
and spelling All the language arts arc related because ' 

deal with ideas expressed in words, printed or spoken, all req 
knowledge of vocabulary as well as sensitivity to correct gra 
matical form The outline that follows shows the mterrelationsmp 
among the language arts 


AN OUTLINE SHOWING THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
READING AND LANGUAGE 

I Reading 

From reading the pupil gams knowledge of vocabulary, senten*^ 
structure, grammatical form used m speaking and writing 
Reading enriches vocabulary j 

From reading the pupil derives generalizations about words an 
word building 

Reading develops language sense and gives practice m using 13 
guage correctly . 

Reading furnishes ideas to wnte about and furnishes a basis t 
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w Sg wading requires r^rtjn^ orally and m 

Reading furnishes the stimulus and ideas for creative wiling 
II Oral Laaguace 

Listening with understanding and speaking furnish background 
for learning to read These skills are a valuable accompaniment 
to reading all the way through school 
Oral language is the basis of readiness for readmg 
A Lulening 

Reading comprehension depends upon comprehension of 
spoken language 

Listening to correct English helps to improve recognition of 
the same expressions in print 
Listening enlarges the pupil s stock of word meanings 
Sensitivit) to the use of \\ords m sentences is an aid to reading 
Through listening the pupil becomes accustomed to hearing 
stock expressions that mil recur frequenti) in reading 
The pupil hears the teacher expbm ft hat words in readmg 
mean and what the text says 

He listens to other children read to reports of reading and to 
recommendations of books to read 
B Sj>eahng 

Pupils read w ith greater ease things the> have talked about 
Oral statements made m class discussion become reading ma 
tenal when recorded and edited by the teacher 
Ora! language reveals the experiences a child has had, which 
m turn suggest readmg interests 
The pupil reports on his reading orally 
There is discussion of books in class 
The pupil reads aloud 

The class works on word pronunciation — botJi for speaking 
and for oral reading 

The same phonetic skills are used in speaking and reading 
The pupil explains the meaning of reading text and pictures 
Pupils dramatiic a story they have found in their reading 
Pupils give a book assembly or school program based on 
reading done m curriculum units 

III WtaTTEN Language (including spelling) 

Writing reinforces word recognition and sentence sense It m 
creases awareness of the charactenstic features of words 
Writing is an aid to the pupil m building a sight v oeabulary 
Wnting words from memory aids word recognition 
The pupil writes reports of his readmg 
Writing IS done m reading exercises 
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VocabuIarydevelopmentHhestudyofword meaning^ 

inr the use of the dictionary in writing are all aids to 
The study of sentence structure, attention to grammar and punc- 

The p5;:e:Ss ^^t^^t^riting words that arc not in his 

ThTpipfl™ rit’ew'^ports about his reading, notices about new 

books and other reading material. in the 

The pupil writes material to be read by himself and other 
class. What he writes is easy for him to read because it 
his own language, and consequently the text is meaningtu 
him. 


The content of textbooks in these skills used today reflects a high 
amount of overlapping. Study-type reading and language exercise 
are very similar. Spelling words are drawn from^ reading contexi. 
Exercises in writing are related to reading and similar 
all the language skills results from the use of glossaries and the i 
tionary. More and more there is a tendency to unify the teaching 0 
these skills and, in doing so, to make them the practical tools they 
should be for school life projects. 


Arithmetic 

What is arithmetic but another language, the language of number 
usage? Learning arithmetic means far more than learning number 
computation; it means essentially learning to reason with numbe 
terms, to use number language. If the pupil cannot think in 
arithmetic language he cannot do arithnietic no matter how skn ^ 
he may be in computing in mechanical fashion. The ability to so nc 
arithmetic problems requires knowledge of things, the capacity to 
think and to reflect, to remember facts and to understand the precise 
meaning of number terms in the particular problems in which they are 
used. 

Numbers are abstract symbols representing attributes of things* 
For this reason they are difficult for young children to understan • 
The value of using concrete experiences as a basis for number wo 
and relating arithmetic to chi 1 dren*s projects is to give meaning t 
operations with numbers. Number concepts are learned throitg 
generalizations built upon continuous daily experiences with numoe 
situations. 

Comprehending problems in arithmetic presented either orally u*” 
in writing requires the ability to understand language in general aS 
well as the special terms of arithmetic. Written problems require t^ c 
ability to read with understanding the special language of arithmetic* 
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Since learning to do anlhmctic depends so largclj upon abilitj to 

IhmL in terms of the language of number tins skill is gained best 
Ibroiigli nork uilli actual problems that arise m the pupil s daily ex- 
pcmnccs Then tile terms come alne nilli meaning the pupil be 
comes llioroiithly familiar with them and can readily assimilate them 

Olildrcn need to sense number relations size and quantity, before 
they arc asked to respond tilth pedantic csaclitudc Id dpliisa nlien 
they hate no notion wliat the numbers signify Precision in dealing 
VI ith llicse abstraclions is acliicied by lifllt children only at great cost 
of lime and non oils energy itliercas the meaningful relations develop 
normally m educative experiences it school 


Teaching Skills m the Unified Program 
The modern school la>s the foumhtion for learning the skills 
through cxpcncncis that arise inforroaH) m work on problems or m 
studj units The adv aiitages of developing skills through curnailum 
units are several In the first place skills take on meaning when they 
are Jeanied through problems arising m dail) classroom activities 
the pupil makes immediate use of the skills he learns m lifelike situa 
tions 

Tlie child reads to find out what he needs to know in developing 
hiS project He measures counts estimates adds or subtracts with 
out thinking Now this is arithmetic U lien he records in writing 
the results of his investigations he is practicing spelling handwriting 
and composition and preparing reading material at the same time 
The children m one first grade drafted thank >ou letters to a 
parent who sent them some apples The) received practice in ‘Several 
lis simultaneously not m the form of boring drill but under the 
strongest possible motive thencedtoconve> their feeling of appreci 
ation to one who had given them i j leasurable experience 

In the second place greater economy is achieved by teaching skills 
through the unified program and curriculum units because the natural 
rtlaiionships among the skills can be utilized and the waste of isolated 
work m unrelated content can be avoided In relating the skihs to a 
central problem each skill need not be drilled m a separate period 
daily The child working on his mitrition study utilizes the skills 
of reading writing, spelling language and even arithmetic In all 
of these he obtains practice while he is working on his single theme. 
What wasted eflort results from attempting to teach reading spelling 
and writing as three disparate subjects each with different content* 
An additional economy in teaching skills through unified projects 
lies in the fact Uiat no undue time is wasted mastering specific skills 
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before they are needed, or that may never be needed, for *e Probkms 
confronting the child at his pardcular developmenUl 
what technique should be learned arid how much f 

In the third place, practicing skdls as a part of ™ ^ 

such as the studies in the unified program require, enables pupils t 
gain flexibility and adaptability in meeting the practical problems tnai 

“"onr^nS' expect the child working in 

attain the same level in skills at a given grade level that the old form 
teaching standards demanded, but rather to gain, as he goes along, 
the actual skills that are needed, learned in such a way that they a 


practically useful to him then and later. 

Teachers need to acquaint themselves with the learning 0PP° ' 
tunities for skills that various school experiences afford and then to 
utilize these opportunities for stimulating growth in skills. 

Detailed suggestions for teaching the basic skill subjects rca 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, writing and language— through school ex- 
periences and curriculum units have been presented by the author in 
another publication (8). ^ , 

Chapter 15 describes the utilization of children’s experiences an 
activities as a foundation for first grade work in the skills. 


Safeguarding the Skills in the Unified Program 
Every skill, language and reading especially, can be employed at 
one place or another In the unified program, but experimentation wit 
even the richest and most stimulating units proves that the teacher 
cannot expect the problems that arise in connection with unit studies 
to develop all the techniques a child will need to solve the problems. 
This does not mean that half the day must be reserved for formal drill 
in separate skills, but it does necessitate appraisal by the teacher of the 
points at which the pupil needs more direct practice than incidental 
learning provides, plus consideration of the most efficient ways m 
which this practice can be obtained. Time should be scheduled in the 
daily program for all children who need more systematic practice 
in the skills. One of the chief advantages of the more flexible unified 
program is that differentiated instruction in the three R's can be 
provided for individual children. 

No matter how much unification is achieved, learning at school 
is at best artificial, and the purposes for which children learn are not 
so genuine as those that activate the learning that takes place outside. 
The alert teacher will continuously seek genuine applications withm 
the children’s range of experience. 
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New Skills 

In the unified program, training in skills is not limited to the tradi 
tional three Rs There are many other techniques that should he 
Icimed the finding, organization and use of reference materials 
making rtports , leading participating in, and interpreting discussion , 
anal>zmg a new project and organizing the nork so that it maj he 
earned out efTeetnel) , and establishing standards by whtdi to judge 
t piece of work Gosely rclatcil to such skills arc several cliaracter 
islics \sliich should receive comparable attention Among these are 
the acquiring of good w ork habits estimating accurately one’s abilities 
and limitations and seeing a job through to completion 

Tlie techniques m the fine and industrial arts also constitute nen 
skills to he del eloped the systematic arrangement and preparation of 
materials, acairacj , and the actual skills involved m painting sew- 
ing cooking woodworking t>-pcw ruing and the other practical arts 
and crafts Related characteristics here would include proper care 
of miterials, time scheduling and habits of healthy living 

Delaying the Introduction to Skills 

Since experimental cv iclence proves that experiences not only fur 
nish a meaningful background for assimilating the skills but actually 
produce some achievement in them md since concrete experience 
rather than abstract sj-mbols are more appropriate for primary chiJ 
dren (he newer trend is to delay sj-stcmitic training in the skills of 
reading, language and arithmetic until the pupils have a foundation 
through their informal work and plaj experiences for learning these 
skills vvith understanding (See Chapter 15 ) 

Progressive teachers show more inclination than traditional ones 
to take into account the knowledge and skill a joung child brings to 
sdiool, to build on this foundation and to expect the child to develop 
m a stimuhting environment the capacity to advance his skills 
Gradaalt} the child is cased into more systeraaUc pratijce This 
method produces not onl) more permanently learned skill but a more 
favorable attitude toward learning, in contrast to the discouragement 
and rebellion produced by premature, enforced drill further, it frees 
the child s time for more worth while accomplishments 

There is evidence m the references at the close of this chapter 
that any apparent loss due to delay in the beginning of formal 
instruction is compensated through more rapid and permanent learn 
mg later 
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Postponmg formal dr.II nccessanlj shifts more 

all the preparation in reading spelling, and arithmetic a pupi 

for his life's work , . , i„ -rtinnl 

Skills are ne\er complete!) mastered in the early 

years, but they continue to be learned even in his adult me 
acquiring of vocabulary in the mother tongue is a good illustratiom 
Similarly, mathematical skills continue to develop The best servi 
the school can render the pupil is to show him methods of attaining 
mastery of techniques vv hich will serve as a foundation for continuous 
development of those skills 


Simplifying Instruction in Skills 

The child’s needs m the three R’s are few, but they are real Any 
skill to be applied effectively m problem solving must ha^ e been thor 
oughly learned A few basic skills under automatic control are better 
than a smattering of manj half learned facts and rules that the in 
dividual IS powerless to apply The modern school teaches what is 
practical m the three R's, and no more 

Instead of including the most unusual and absurd words m the 
dictionary because these constitute “hard ’ learning tasks that 
“strengthen the mind/’ spelling as a subject has been whittled down 
to the basic w ords, especiall> the “demons” ever> one needs to master 
for e\ery day writing purposes So too, m all the other skills, 
the criterion of practical usefulness is applied in listing facts to be 
learned much of the drill formerly needed for mastery can be ehnii 
nated and time is freed for more productive experiences 

Thinking of the three R’s as tools rather than as separate content 
subjects justifies the new trend toward simplification Power to 
dev elop greater skill is gained more easil) through work with simple 
processes than through over-elaborate drill on a multitude of unrelated 
facts from which no generalizations can be deduced. 


Sequential L^mmg 

There is more tendenq^ nowadays to break up the learning of 
an> skill into a senes of finely graded w ell-organized learning 
sequences, presented to children step by step no faster than their 
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clemonstrateci learning rate allows This provision is essential m all 
sf.i//s, tut especiaffy m arithmetic and language, and, to a degree, m 
reading Sequences mastered through practice, one by one, build 
a secure foundation and prevent the confusion so man) children ex- 
perience uhen uork in skills is not finely graded and S)steinatica!Iy 
organized The rates at which individual children of similar age 
progress through the sequences nvnll not be uniform 

Teaching the Skills in Advance of Use 

Should skills ever be taught m advance of the lime they are 
needed’ Should there ever be "over-learning” be>ond the child's 
immediate needs? The answer to both questions is certainly, if 
children are to be fully equipped to meet problems competent!) as they 
arise Lifesaving or first aid is a good illustration of skill best 
learned in anticipation of its use But it would be poor economy to 
leam skills so far ahead of their application that they would disinte- 
grate through disuse Children may reacli the age at which they 
need a skill as a tool and lack it For example, a time might come 
when reading ability and composition skill are needed to undertake 
a study of Switzerland It would be shortsighted to defer reading 
or writing instruction until the children are ready to study about 
Switzerland 

Building skills IS not done m a day Experience after experience 
is needed over a period of tune to perfect skills. Acquiring skills is 
partly a developmental process that parallels the maturation of the 
child’s nen-ous s)stcrn and hrs intellectual growth 

Older childrai w ho understand the significance of the skills they 
are learning ma) safely store up a small reservoir of skill against the 
day when they will need the speed and accuracy that comes with 
automatic control over essential techniques An illustration is found 
in the multiplication tables These cannot all be learned at once, but 
they will inevitably be needed for working problems quickly with 
100 per cent accuracy Consequently, achieving mastery somewhat 
in advance of immediate requirements is justified if a meaningful 
foundation has been laid, if the children are mature enough to under- 
stand the purpose for w hich they practice, and if practice is given first 
to the most frequently used facts 

The Need for ftactice 

Skills cannot be perfected ivithout practice The purpose of drill 
IS to improve performance, to clinch facts or principles and to commit 
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can be made more intensive ivith better at “2= tig ' " 

than at six, chiefly because by that time the child is more mature 
usually understands the meanings basic to drill 


Mastenng the Demons 

There are certain arbitrary usages in the three R's which 
one IS obliged to follow to conform to established custom In some 
cases, as in spelling, forms appear to violate all rh>me or 
These conventions create m all the skills “demons which arc y 
their very nature hard to learn and require drill to insure perm ' 
nent learning Incidental practice would not in a lifetime result m 
mastery of these “demons “ Thus there must be formalized instruc- 
tion and thorough drill in arithmetic, spelling, writing, reading, lan- 
guage, typing, or “fingering’ at the piano Extensive practice ts 
required for permanent learning of the correct forms 

Some of the least used skills require disproportionate practice 
For example, few people ever need to carry out such computations m 
fractions as % — V12, but in order to perform this operation the few 
times It arises, intensive drill is needed m a variety of problems 


Children Recognize the Need for Practice 

Practice at school is not necessarily synonymous with teacher 
dictation mechanical drill, or regimented assignments Any alert 
observer notes how rigorously children will drill themselves when 
they have some genuine learning purpose It is through their own 
self imposed drill that they master some skills before school age 
Through meeting challenging problems m their daily work, chih 
dren soon come to sense their need for better technique and to ask for 
help For example, in writing a note a child senses his need for more 
skill in writing or spelling Perhaps he feels he could make faster 
progress if he could read better He may need the “six times’* table 
in his grocery store unit As soon as children sense their lack, they 
can more readily be motivated to practice for mastery This insight 
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iMms to rcacll a pcaL in normal clnldren arouiifl eight or nine j-ears 
of age a iKHoiI that minciilM nith geiiuinc interest in drill for its 
ou rj <;ake 

During these >cirs children will undertake memory work and 
enter *«iiccd contests just for the fun of it Practicing spelling cm 
be lots of fun ’ ns one nme-yenr old cmJiusiastjcally expressed it At 
this nge a child will practice o\cr and oxer to perfect his skills ife 
usuallv enjoys acammlatmg fncts just as facts and will pester every 
one around him for answers to such questions is What is the popula 
tion of Texas’ How large is Missouri? What arc llie six snnllest 
sntes? How Jong IS the Hudson finer’ M Inch is the third largest 
City m the United States’ Hou many square miles arc there in the 
s{^tcof^’cw\ork’ Hemay scttoworkwithzeaftolcarnthcnames 
ot all the railroads in the country or the mileage between all the 
principal cities 

Tins interest in drill can be exploited or it can be legitimately 
Utilized by the teacher If it is capitalized at the right time large 
pins can be mide h> children w ith minimum conscious effort How 
c\cr not all cluldrcn sliow interest to the same degree or readi their 
tnaxmumi peak of interest at the identical moment 

llic chief questions that arise in providing for drill are How 
can cfnll be jmfutduahzcd to fit a particular child’ How much drill 
is needed to perfect tlic skill in question’ How can drill be made 
meaningful and related to actual problem solving? How much re 
sponsibility should be placed on the child for drill’ How should 
drill be distributed in the pupils daily schedule’ How can the results 
of drill l>c tested? 

The traditional program with daily drill regularly scheduled m 
every skill automaticnlly provided for the checking that must now 
be definitely planned for m unified teaching 


Improving Practice 

‘ Drilling htenlly means lionng but whether or not drill at 
setKTof fs W.vy dcpwwfs isrgfiy bow it is handled Dnll to 
perfect ■■Lill need not necessarily be forecd or artificial It can be 
related to fannbar, nnderstood content Practice of skills for tech 
nique then becomes identified njth the Jeamer s purposes 

Perfecting skills requires ( 1 ) Practice m graded sequences (2) 
Selection and isolation of certain phases of the skill for more inten 
sivc drill, (3) Regularity m practice (4) Psychological distribution 
of practice in lime Incidental learning would rarely fulfill these 
conditions 
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Drill need not boring if a lively approach is 
terms skills To pre\ ent boredom, teachers should keep drill pc 
short and enthusiasm high, they should intrt^ucc 1= " ' 

spirit of a game definitclj linked to the unifying ac iMty m wmen 
the croup IS engaged Many aspects of drill can be made mo 
palatable in the form of games, sucli as drilling on 
through telephone com ersations, or practicing arithmetic combina 
tions by keeping scores or soh mg magic squares 

Drill that is not interesting in itself can be made so through 
ation uith something that is interesting Visual aids and 
methods, instead of mere verbalism, should be used whenev 

There appears to be little need for “crutches,” artificial device 
for mastering skills, so long as cliildrcn are mature enough for me 
work and only the simpler basic processes are taugliL 

Day by day regularity in practice is a safeguard m perfecting skills 
The drill period should be considered the teacher’s diagnostic an 
examination period, rather than a regimented %\ork period 
uniform assignments for the entire class 

Moti\ating drill is achiesed partly through making impro%^6^ 
a matter of pnde, as in perfecting handwriting, m improving spelling 
or in phrasing sentences The child must be hel|)td to assume re- 
sponsibility for outcomes Praise should be given hberall} for suc- 
cessful achievement The improvement of work habits serves as a 
foundation for more and better skill 


The Question of Speed 

Hov\ much attention should be given to speed ^ In ansv\ering this 
question, the point to consider is that speed is usuallj an indication 
of master) As a skill becomes habitual, speed usuall) increases auto- 
matical!) as, for example, m piano playing, hand writing, t)'ping» 
reading or arithmetical computation Howe%er, slow workers are 
sometimes aided b) suggesting to them the concept of pace, the notion 
that b) giving conscious attention to the matter, speed can be m 
creased No child should be urged to intensif) speed so much that 
his partially learned skill breaks down, but ev ery pupil should practice 
the needed skills m such a way as to gam a reasonable tempo m his 
work. 

Improvmg Skill Through Diagnosis 

The doctor’s diagnosis does not cure the disease but the diagnosis 
is essential before he can determine hovN to put the patient on the 
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ngJjI {rack tohealtli Similarl), m tcadimg skills, before introducing 
the next stage in learning, the teacher should make imentories of 
t\hat children ha\e already learned and how securely the basic facts 
are retained There should be frequent checks of progress , objective 
tests simplify this checking process The clnld's difficulties should be 
studied, not solely from the standpoint of the skill itself, but from 
that of all the child’s reactions and learning at school The child may 
be helped to analy ze his difficulties Enlightenment may be gained 
through skillful questioning 

Individualized Practice in Skills 

Individualizing drill is economical because cinidren’s needs for 
drill are so largely personal Differing rates of learning should be 
considered in planning drill for a group of clnldren The advantage 
of such indu iduahzed praaice is that work on skills can be adjusted 
to each child’s mode and rate of learning Undifferentiated drill 
produces boredom and disinterest because some m the group will be 
forced to practice what they have already mastered, while others will 
not yet be ready for the prescribed dnll Generalized drill for specific 
faults may be useless or even harmful 

In an individualized drill program, the work is based on a diag* 
nostic inventory of each child s needs to determine the extent to which 
he will benefit from drill and the sort of drill he needs Individual 
standards and gosh are set for each child, and he keeps his own 
graph to record his progress The individualized drill needed in such 
a program can be improved through the use of attractive teadung 
materials, including charts, \sarl>books, %vorksbeets and pads, and 
work type material m basic texts 

Children should be grouped within the class according to their 
achievement levels and the tvpes of difficuIUes they experience, since 
formal standards of promotion that require uniform achievement of 
all pupils at eacli grade level are not in line with the findings regarding 
mdividml differences (see Giaptcr 22) 

How Much Practice in Separate Daily Periods? 

There is no nileanswermg the question, “How many minutes a day 
and how often during the week should practice be given in the differ- 
ent skills ? ’ The more important question is “How much drill and 
w hat sort of drill does this child need to perfect his skiU so that he 
can use it m everyday living?” 
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The d.fterent sk.Ils ^ar> m the extent to whjch 

of nntten language form and handnntmg somenhat less, Mdra 
me the least The order depends upon the amount of opportunitj 
c^s day affords for md.rect pract.ee .n the d.fterent sk. Is and the 
extent to^wh.ch the processes themscUcs are mean.ngful t 

The teadicr deedes how much t.me to set as.de .n 
for work m sk.lls Not every ch.Id must neccssar.Iy =P="‘> f 
on dr.ll .f he has no need for add.t.onal sk.ll Furthermore, dur.ng 
tins period not every ch.Id w .11 be covering the same ground ^ow 
may need further diagnosis of diffieulties , others may require cn 
mg up or individual practice. Individualized practice ms i 
provided for all children who have particular learning 
Short penods of daily drill appear to be far more cfTcctive for ret 
tion of the skills practiced than longer drill periods at irregular 
infrequent intervals lo 

So far as possible, practice should be based on problems relate 
school projects 


Evaluatmg Outcomes in Lcammg the Three R s 
Evaluation of outcomes m skills must be made solely m terms of 
functional efficiency 

As the result of these reforms m teaching the three R’s, the ev 
dence ated in Chapter 24 shows that the following results can 
achiev ed 

1 The children can employ their skills successfully when a practical 

problem arises 

2 They actually have more skill to apply at each stage in progress 

3 The leammg achieved IS more permanent 

4 The children s attitude toward further practice is favorable ratne 

than antagonistic j r r 

5 Less time is consumed in teaching so that more time is freed 

broader learning experiences 


Questions and Topics por Study 

1 Contrast the traditional and the newer methods m teaching the skills 

Summarize the new trends 

2 What should be the basic objectives in teaching reading, spelling 

anthmetic, language handwriting’ 
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3 What IS the place of the skills tn the unified program ? 

4 Select a tjTiical unit and shtiu how the three R's can he taught m con 

nection %\itli the unit 

5 C^n actM ities m llie unified pn^rara be depended upon (0 give a pupil 

all the shill he needs in the three Rs^ 

6 Indicate how arithmetic slwuld be taught m the unified progranie 

Select any grade levd for this purpose 

7 How can the unified program contnlmte tlie most to the improvement 

of diildren’s written expression^ 

S Under what circumstances maj the unified program fad to advance 
the child s skills m the three R 

9 Is there any evidence to show the value of incidental learning of skills 
m the first tw o grades ^ 

10 Cite some of the experimental evidence that proves the value of 

teaching skills m conjunction with the unified program. 

1 1 \Vhat are the values to be derived from systematic drill > 

12 In what ways can drill be made more meaningful to children and 

produce more effective results ? 

13 Should the elementary teacher continue to reserve one class period 

daily for practice in each of the essential skills ’ 

14. What Significance do the facts concerning individual differences have 
for learning the skills m the modem school? 

IS W'liat IS the place of the textbook tn teaching the skills ^ 

16. Do the pnncsples stated »n this cliapter apply equally well to high 

school teaching ’ Why or why not’ 

17. Write five additional questions or suggested e.xcrcises based upon the 

chapter 
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Chapter 15 

UNIFIED LEARNING EXPERIENCES FOR BEGINNERS 

At jht age of six , most children have intellectual interests and 
a need fo^r social o ^eynces that the home environment can scarcely 
satisf) ThesTcIitldren ha\e emerged from babyhood, they are be- 
yond the nursery period and are rapidly reaching out for contacts 
with a larger world Their urgent * what" and “nhy” questions de 
rnand answers They eagerly ask how things work, w here the com 
mon objects m their environment come from, how various things arc 
made, and what effect certain actions ha\e on materials with which 
they work and play Children of this age tend to experiment with 
everything that falls into their hands It is the logical time for the 
child to go to school so that his eagerness for new expenences can be 
s atisfied thr ough experiments and explorations under Jhe. guidance of 
tfame^Jwclters '"nie'Iegal compulsory school entrance age of six 
seems justified by the growing intellectual needs of six year olds 
Unless a transition from home to school is made at about this time 
the cliild s development may be delayed 

Learning Through Experience to Insure Readiness 

Teacliers everywhere are becoming aware that learning through 
organized experience constitutes the best introduction to school life 
for the typical six year old One reason is that experi entia Uc^rning 
tends to insure continuity from the child s homehfe^ any preschool 
or kindergarten expenenresjie may have had to his school life 

AliotherTcason is that the experience curriculum gives more scope 
for play, winch is the child s es sentia l way of learni ng Through 
play the child is continually wor kmg,at_ problems" tl^t grow out of 
his concerns_an d fit j us-mpiitality Working out their problems 
through ptay'ls a stabilizing experience for children of beginning 
scliool age . , , . l. 

A certain little girl felt more comfortable when she had brought 
her mother's old skirt and shoes to school so that she could dress up 
and play “mother " The teacher did not forbid this play as a waste 

243 
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of time, but, with all the children’s help, equipped a corner for “play- 
ing house” at a suitable time of day. 

Failure in the First Grade 

Failure and retardation have been prevalent m.the first grade 
largely because the progra m has no t been adji^to te dev^gP^^^ 
needs of beginners (5). As many as 25 per cent have faded m the 
first year at school, not because of ill health or absence from ■ 
but because of the children’s lack of reafin^ssjor a program that 
remote from their experierice Cl)- Antipathy or apathy resu 
when children’s purposes and interests are disregarded ieacnmg 
the skills prematurely tends to have a disintegrating effect on tn 
childT^sonality, “resulting in resistance and negativism, and raus- 
ing antagonism between teachers and their pupils. Instead of bemg 
the friends_qf little children as they might wish, teachers often have 
had to become rigid disciplinarians. The attitudes and Jiaojts o 
failure that the children acquire carry over intojhe upper grades.. 
These failures and retardations would be major problems even i 
the school enrolled only normal children from good homes, 
scliool enrollments include children from sub-average homes and chil- 
dren with poor linguistic backgrounds, limited experiences, physica 
handicaps, slow mentalities, or no kindergarten training. 

Here is the picture one primary^ teacher gave of her first grade 
class: In September, 25 or 30 six-year-olds came to school for the 
first time. A few, possibly two or three, came from ordinary English- 
speaking homes ; the rest came from homes where play, toys, books, 
music, cleanliness and etiquette, and respect for oneself and others 
were largely unknown. Obviously these children w’cre not ready to 
begin a formal program of reading and other skills. 

Another teacher tells of a foreign-born mother who sends each ot 
her children to school promptly at the age of six and expects each 
child to begin academic work at once. The latest of her children to 
enter first grade is little Lan Sing. In response to every question the 
teaclier puts to him, the child can respond only one thing: his name. 
"How old are you?" "What would you like to do?” “How are yo_h 
today?” The reply to all questions invariably is a solemnly enunci- 
ated, “Lan Sing." He lisps as he says it, and the result is amusingt 
but the teacher asks, "What can I do for this child and others like 
him who understand not a single word of English?” 

Obviously, in their first months at school, these children need 
induction period during which they can become better acquainted 
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With their environment, acquire some degree of fluency m language 
and gam a feeling of security as a result of enjojmg happy expen- 
ences with the group Nothing could be more discouraging to these 
beginners than textbook lessons dealing with abstractions and un 
familiar concepts 


Unified Learning Experiences for the First Grade 

The primary teachers themselves have been the most urgent m 
voicing a protest against formalism and subject matter emphasis for 
beginners They have appreciated, more than administrators or par- 
ents possibly could, the advantage of a more gradual transition from 
home to school, the need for more time for children to assimilate their 
new impressions, and the advantage of the experience curriculum as 
preparation for verbal learning and the use of symbols They have 
advocated a prcigram for beginners that will insure every child s hav- 
ing learning experiences that contribute to wholesome all round 
growth They realize that to learn anything well, children must leam 
through firsUiand experience Furthermore, to be learned effectively, 
new skills and facts must be met many times over in a variety of con 
Crete situations Such skills might be learning to put things back m 
their places, to count or to tell time correctly The new concepts may 
include understanding how ice is formed how birds build their 
houses, or what “one half ' means Children’s conceptions of time 
and space, of quantity, and of cause and effect develop through 
ever w idenmg contact with things and forces m their immediate 


environment 

Learning through organized experiences contributes to readiness 
m the primary grades, first through occupying children's time during 
the first months at school with childlike activities rather than formal 
book work and second, by supplying, through those very activities, 
background for learning new skills and concepts 

Through the experience carricu)am children m the first grade can 
actively try out their powers by experuncnting, planning, questioning, 
dramatizing, and expressing their creative ideas with all sorts of 
materials Even at this age they can leam to think for themselves 


instead of depending too much on adults 

The physical activity involved m learning through experiences is 
m Itself a major advantage for the six-year old who is physically 
energetic, normally “restless,” and only gradually developing ^wers 
of sustained attention Children of this age require frequent changes 


of activity to relieve tension 
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Readiness for Learning Social Adjustments and Work Habits 

The activity program not only builds readiness for academic learn- 
ing such as the three R’s, but it also aid^ro^hjn social_adJustineats. 
work habits, and character traits. Ttirough class activities under the 
^idance of an able teacher, children learn to .share, to ta^^ns, 
to get along with others in the group, to be tolerant, and to workjior 
operatively. They grow in ability to think.ahead, to plar^their_worK, 
to make and ^ep a schedule, to become self-re liant . 

Learning through experience makes for democratic living. In- 
stead of the teacher’s dictating every move the children make, they 
themselves learn to plan their activities with the teacher’s aid, to make 
choices and decisions, and to work together toward a common goal* 
Here lie the possibilities for making social adjustments and building 
cliaracter which are needed as a secure foundation for a happy, use- 
fullifc. 

Training in health habits begins with the natural situations^ that 
arise in daily life at school — ^keeping clean, resting well, avoiding 
contagion, developing strong bodies through exercise, observing 
safety rules, and eating the right food for glowing health. 

Instead of reserving sex education for the home where the subject 
tends to be neglected or for the high school where it comes too late, 
the experience curriculum treats situations that involve this topic as 
they arise and in the most natural way as a normal phase of life. 

When the teacher centers activities for beginners around firsthand 
learning through experience, she has an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve each child’s adjustments with professional eyes, to size up his 
strengths and limitations, his interests and talents, and his problems 
and difficulties. Through these close-up observations, the teacher be- 
gins to build a diagnostic picture of each child which proves to be 
indispensable in planning the next steps in his training and which 
affords a basis for objective parent conferences. 

The groundwork for unified learning experiences in the first grade 
should be established in the program of the modern kindergarten- 
This program can readily be adapted to the needs of older children. 
The modern kindergarten, in fact, furnishes the best possible founda- 
tion for iMrningjhr^gh ex perience in the first grade. 

Features of Organized Learning in the First Grade 

Wlial are the main features of organized learning experiences foi” 
beginners? The answer to the question will be found in numerous 
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descriptions of modern school pri^rams for the primary grades (2 3, 
6 10, 12 16) These features may be summarized as follous 

1 School experiences «tart with the child s mvn questions observa 

tions languaj^e and daily activities 

2 Book u ork IS deU) ed until books an sen e a functional purpose 

3 The program is not set up in advance but evohes as the teacher 

and children become acquainted with one another 

4 The curriculum is broad and permits much exploration It arouses 

the child s curiosity stimulates his questions and leads him to 
experiment 

5 The classroom is furnished as an altractne workshop and play 

center 

6 Scliool actuities are arned be>ond the walls of the classroom 

Experiences are sliared with other classes jn the school 

7 A wderangeof actuaIcKpericnceisprovidedsothatman> avenues 

to learn ng become aiaihble Children meet new concepts or 
practice new skills m many different situations 

8 The activities tliat children arry on at the same tune within the 

group are di\ ersified There are small group projects as i ell as 
mdiMdualwork 

9 The school and 1 ome are linked m their task of child training 


In planning actuitics for beginners the teacher must commually 
askherseU IsitnaturaP IsitliealthfuP Will this program further 
the cliild s development m wholesome wajs’ 

Children of this age need a diance to ex plore to con^ct to 
mim ic and to dramatize They have idas to express in pamt era} on 
clay doth paper or w ood TJiey are growing m the abiljt> to con 
i-erse socially and to relate incidents from daily life They enjoy 
hearing stories and poetry read to them by the teadier 

Tlie children build tlieir play around things they know and learn 
through dramatizing the life around them Rhythm and imitations 
of animal sounds and movements are enjoyed Six year-olds find 
joy m doing simple things They s ng and dance play games com 
pose little songs and look at pictures Play with blocks gives outlets 


for invention and imagination , , , 

Instead of drilling on the three R s for long periods each day be 
gmners should learn to v\ork with materials to undertake and com 
plete simple tasks to make plans and to follow directions 

TJiey may spend considerable time on such projects as managing 
a play store building a mode! house or bam or constructing vv ith 
large blocks a tram airplane, or slup large enough for sev oral children 
to play in Firsthand experience may be gained as they work m a 
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small garden, plant seeds tn window boxes, or learn about In e animals 

easting station, a railroad station, or a museum, depending upon t 
project the class has undertaken They may plan a party for 

mothers or an outdoor picnic locc when the 

A foreign visitor, who looked in on one first grade class \ 
children were hard at work, threw up her hands as she exclai 
surprise, “All the arts, all the artsi ' She was observing the cla^ 
at the beginning of the school day during the period r^e^^ ed for r^ 
choice of activities Some of the children were looking at picture 
books, others were working with sand, cla>, paints, or era) o 
Some were busy cutting and pasting, working with wood 
house or store, building with blocks or working with puzzles a 


table games . 

Another visitor w as astonished as she obser\ ed a first grade wo 
mg on a farm unit, for it was hard for her to believe that the clas 
had built the “barn’ themselves i, c «t 

In a description of an experimental activity program in the nrsi 
grade, Lulu Wright has shown how readily six-year*olds learn 
through expenence (14) 

The beginners described by Agnes De Lima (3) take short excur- 
sions about the neighborhood , relate to the group their home, schoo 
and outdoor experiences , work with various materials , enjoy build- 
ing with blocks , have an opportunity for bencli w ork , paint , perform 
simple scientific experiments, learn good health and eating habits 
during lunch and rest periods , develop good w ork habits and learn 
social adjustments 

Language is an essential skill (or beginning school work A large 
share of the readiness program must be de^oted to helping children 
speak more freely and intelligibly In the primary grades there is 
need for activities, experiences and materials that will require chil 
dren to talk jaor^, not less What a contrast to a former day when 
little children were forbidden m school to communicate with others 


or to express their thoughts aloud • 

Drawing is another actuity which has value in building readiness 
for study Drawing furnishes a motor outlet it is a childish form of 
expression, the child s mode of writing and ism fact a good founda- 
tion for learning to write Yet, before reaching school age, man> 
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’“'f “psnence, they scarcely know „ hat 

rductMt to tty when they are gn en paper 


Beginning with the Children’s Own Ideas 

Learning through experiences m the first grade should originate 
m the child s own ^\orld of ideas 

rreddjc, a rural child came into school breathlessly on a bright 
spring mommg exclaiming, ‘Our old sheep had twin Iambs last 
night! C\ery child was interested There were endless questions 
‘‘Where do the Jambs Ine?’ "What do they cat?" ‘What does 
‘twmsmean?’ "Cantheycometoschoolsoon?' “How many other 
sheep are there?' "Where did the baby Iambs come from? * “How 
big are they ? ’ “What color are tliey ? "\\hl! Treddie s folks keep 

the lambs or sell them?’ Here are enough questions to motwatc 
learning for the whole term 

In another school the teacher might have said, “Be quiet, Freddie 
You’re disturbing our lesson You can tell the children all about it 
after scliool " But Freddie's teacher saw in the boy’s simple state- 
ment and the ensuing questions the beginning of a live project on 
farm animals, a w ealth of learning more genuine than any to be gained 
from a textbook In fact, this project would be too big to be confined 
within tlie covers of a single bool^ even if the children could read 
The answers to the questions must be gleaned from many sources m 
a varict) of wa) s 

A first grade class wanted to know whether the turtles in their 
terrarium would hibernate m summer as well as in winter One child 
suggested that they send a letter to her uncle, an authority on turtles 
for an answer to the question Tlic teacher wrote the letter at the 
children’s dictation and soon the answer was forthcoming, together 
with some helpful advice on caring for the turtles in summer 

ft \s eutwely natural (or young children to enjoy imaginary pJaj 
A rough box the child constructs himself may mean a real radio set 
to him There is no reason to insist that everything cliildren use or 
make should be real m the adult sense Yet it may be tliat m some 
cases children arc satisfied with imaginary phy only because thej 
ha\ e been deprived of the real experience Whenev er possible, it is 
best to supply the real thing m place of a substitute and teach tlie child 
to use it as, for example, actual money m a sale of popcorn balls or 
real tools and equipment for making things 
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Classroom Arrangements for Experience Teaching 

In the regimented classroom, where the teacher plans 
eveothing the children are to do and gives -form ms ruct on to be 
carried out, the children sit in straight rows facing the to^'o • ^ 
stands in front, however, when the children work at pro 
through firsthand experience, a more flexible arrangeme 
and tfork space is required Simple workshop oqnipment and P > 
materials will be needed If sufficient materials cannot be P«rd’o*^^; 
a survey of the community may yield the desired materials o 
persons who will make them 

There should be a book comer with attractive story “ J'''' 

table Large charts and stories the children themseK es 
ten and illustrated should hang on the uall ^iher 

There should be a cby uork table large enough for several to ga 
around 

A sand table might hold the interest of another group 
There should be paints and cra>ons and easels, or, if no easels a 
available oilcloth or large sheets of newspaper spread on the noo 
In another comer there should be room for pla> mg w ith blocks 
Woodw ork might entice those who want to construct boats or nous 
Another table might be available for those who delight in Jigsa 
P^^ales , tt 

There are sure to be several dnldren who choose to play hou > 
“mother,” or “store ’ 


The Daily Schedule 

To insure continuity in the day to day program and to avoid 
ting any of the “essentials,” the children should follow a daily sche 
ule with divisions somewhat as follows, but there should not be ngi 
adherence to these divisions if there are good reasons to varv t 
schedule 

Work and play period — choosing time” 

Plans and discussion by the entire group 

Outdoor play 

Music and rhythm 

Rest 

Lunch 

Stories 

Activity period 
Getting readj to go home 
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A work and ply period first thing ,n the morning durmg ^^hlch 
children learn to select an acti% ity and work at it, alone or with a small 
group, without demanding the teacher’s constant attention or inter- 
ferny With other children who are busy mth their oivn projects la\s 
Je foundation for self responsibiItt> during the later scliool xears 
The actu ities may include blod. building, day w ork, painting, look- 
ing at picture books, puzzle games playing house or store Children 
in higher grades who Ila^e had tins preparatorj experience prove to 
be more capable of working alone or ivitb small groups and taking 
care of materials “ 


Organized Experiences as a Background for Learning the 
Three R’s 

During all the time that beginners are learning through experi- 
ences, they are storing up impressions that should lead to mastery of 
the three R’s ^Vhen€ver thej comerse, relate incidents, ask ques- 
tions, explain things, dictate something for the teacher to w nte, make 
plans as a group, or carry a message to someone in the building, they 
are developing si til m language There is considerable evidence that 
all the tool subjects are more effective!) learned when practice be- 
comes part of actual activities that liave real purpose for tlie children 
(See Chapters 14 and 24 ) 

Reading. — The fovmdation for reading can be laid as the diildren 
learn to recognize the written sjTnbols for their names and to identify 
articles in the room by reading labels made by the teacher They can 
guess what messages on (he bulletin board saj Tliey can look over 
the dail) program, if it is posted on the blackboard, to see what has 
been planned to do next Diej may see on the blackboard, for in- 
stance, the letter they dictated to (he (eaclicr to send to the science 
expert asking for advice about their turtles 

Instead of beginning to “teach reading,' the teacher, using manu- 
script writing should jot down tides names and brief messages in 
the children’s own words on their drawings on charts or on the 
blackboards The duldren can rcadil) identif) these scripts as mean- 
ing what the teacher snvs the) mean The associative process func- 
tions automatically Notlimg need be said about reading, but with- 
out conscious effort the child begins to Jeam to recognize man) word 
symbols through observing what the teadicr sajs she has written. 

Since the content for reading wnhrg, language and sjvllmg 
should all come from the <?ame centra! experiences (e.g , Freddie s new 
lambs), all these Icimmg activities can reinforce one another, econ- 
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strate readiness to advance to the next highest level This plan pro- 
vides for the wide range in age and abiht> among school entrants, 
and furnishes an adjustment period for the less mature children while 
not holding back those who arc read> to move ahead Since the 
customar> grade designations are not used premature judgments of 
children s success is avoided No child experiences failure, and each 
one progresses steadily according to his abilities Parents arc pleased 
with the arrangement, according to Martha Alexander, Director of 
Elementary Education m Tampa, Honda, where junior primary 
groups hav e been established for some time 

Neadtness of Parents 

Although the school may develop a sound child development cur- 
riculum for the first grade, the program may fail unless parents 
understand why learning through organized experience is better for 
beginners than formal drill m separate school subjects 

Parents may express doubt and surprise about a first grade pro- 
gram m which children build with blocks, exercise on a jungle g>'ni, 
have contacts with live animals, and learn to read from cliarts thev 
help the teacher prepare These parents need to know why some of 
the practices that prevailed when they went to school are now out- 
moded and why activity methods are considered the better way with 
beginners This understanding can best be gamed by actually observ 
mg the children at work m this t>pe of program 

Room meetings to which all the parents m the group are invited 
can serve to inform parents about the methods used and to answer 
their questions A meeting held even before the term c^jjs, jf it can 
be arranged is a wise procedure Invitations by the teacher to mdi 
vidual conferences should soon be accepted as a matter of course 
Parents should be made to feel welcome in the child’s classroom 

More extensive suggestions for building cordial relations between 
parents and teachers are given by Ethel Kawin (7) (See also the 
reference in Chapter 21 ) 

Parents need guidance as far m advance as possible of the time 
their children enter school In one progressive community, children 
are enrolled for kindergarten at age two or three Although they 
do not actually enter until kindergarten age, parents are encouraged 
to have frequent talks with kindergarten teachers and guidance 
workers m the school The same provision is made for children who 
do not attend kindergarten but who have their initial school experi- 
ence in the first grade 
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Questions and Topics for Study 

1 . Summanze the advantages for beginners of learning through expert* 

cnees tn a unified ptt^ram* 

2. How does learning through experiences m the first grade contribute 

to readiness for learning the skills? \Vhat other factors contribute 
to readiness 

3 Outline a tentative curriculum and daily schedule for beeinnin? first 

graders 

4 List se\ eral topics that could be developed as activity units in the first 

grade 

5 Describe the furnishings and arrangement of a modem first grade 

classroom 

6. Whj should not first grade diildren begin at once on an academic pro 
gram devoted largely to the skill subjects? 

7 \Vlien should children be taught to read and wnte^ 

8 Wlnt are the advants^s m the experiential approach to learning the 

skills? 

9 In what way is the use of manusenpt writing m the first grade an 

advantage to teacher and pupils^ 

10 What use should be made of broks in the first grade ’ 

11 Wliat advantages do }ou see m the junior primary class organization 

scheme? 

12 Outline several topics that could be used m parent discussion groups 

to acquaint parents ivith the school program and the needs of 
beginners 

13 Write five additional questions or suggested exercises based on the 

chapter 
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TOOLS AND RESOURCES FOR LEARNING 


Wlien not m school, children use an endless varjeiy of equipment 
for t Jjeir cr} day scti yjties The tj ptcal bsck } ard where setn e 6a j'S 
and girls congregate ts a son of laboratory for informal expenmenta* 
fion At school, however, the resources for learning have been so 
largely restricted to textbooks that children have been cut off from 
the full range of materials they should Jiave 

The newer type of school program mth its emphasis on unified 
projects and workshop methods calls for every resource for learning 
that our modern age has produced Among these resources are work 
tools, materials for arts and crafts, pictures, charts, maps, films, radio 
equipment, phonograpli records, musical instruments, scientific ap* 
paratus, a sdiool library, and museum exlubits The resources of the 
commumt) can furnish additional instructional material to serve tlie 
broadened program 

Equipment and materials for unified teaching should be selected 
cooperative!) byteachers, children, andcommunityauthorities Chil- 
dren may share m purchasing supplementary equipment by raising 
necessary funds Some proportion of the school budget should be 
reserved for the purchase of equipment and supplies by teachers and 
children as need arises (11) 

The nature and use of materials for activity feaclung in the ele- 
mentary school have been described by Edwma Falhs (3) The State 
Department of Public Instruction of Virginia issues a bulletin on in- 
structional materials for use m the public schools A report by Alice 
Miel and others (S) contains many references to sources of pictures, 
recordings, and museum materials 

fn (he acfrvTCy ctfcrfCiduert a( Speyer Schse?J ( IS) ihe fitpis de- 
pended less on reading textbooks for information, and more on using 
nonverbal materials They learned through observing still and mov- 
ing pictures, listening to phonograph recordings, studying models, 
constructing things, and expressing themselves through drawing, 
painting, or modeling 

The use of films, museum exhibits and the other newer instruc- 
tional tecJmiques has encouraged the traditional school to alter its 
*59 
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schedules and methods, for the content of the films and exhibits does 
not fit in well with the rigid time schedule of traditional subject teach- 
ing and textbook study. 

Films and the radio have proved a boon to the rural school where 
suitable texts in sufficient quantity have not always been available 
and where exhibits and other educational resources of cities are 
lacking. 

These newer instructional devices offer no magic key to teaching. 
They are merely tools that can contribute to the children’s growth 
when they are intelligently used by teachers who understand their 
possibilities and limitations. It is also essential that every pupil who 
is to use these newer aids to learning be instructed in their proper care 
and use. 


Tools, Instruments, Scientific Apparatus 

Equipment for both clemcntar)' and high school pupils should 
include a work bench, vises, saws, hammers, planes, lumber, craft 
materials, easels, sewing machines, cooking equipment, and gardening 
tools. 

Some equipment for science work should be provided : laboratory 
tables, exhibit cases, housing for small animals, and a bay window 
or alcove reserved for raising plants and animals. There should be 
connections for running water, outlets for gas and electricity, facili- 
ties for projecting slides and movies, and radio equipment (8, 14). 
Items such as magnets, prisms, magnifying glasses, dry cells, and blue 
print paper should be available. A typewriter belongs in every class- 
room. 

Elaborate equipment, however, is not needed for science. There 
is educational value in having children bring or make their own 
equipment. Materials such as cans and containers that would other- 
wise be discarded as waste material may prove to have educational 
uses. Some of the world's great experiments were worked out with 
simple materials the inventor happened to have, material that would 
usually be considered scrap or junk. Rubber, it is said, was first 
processed in a tea cup; a falling apple gave Newton the idea from 
which he developed his statement of the law of gravitation ; a steam- 
ing kettle suggested to Watt the principle of the steam engine. 

Shops, laboratories, or studios should be organized as work centers 
in the school so that all the dasses can share equipment. There 
should be centers for science, fine and industrial arts, cooking, music, 
photography, and other workshop activities. 
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Pictures and Graphic Materials 

According to an old prorerb, “One picture is north a thousand 
words Today there is a trend toward the wider use of risual ma- 
terials to supplement the study of booU Visual aids include motion 
pictures photographs, stereographs, lantern slides, graphs, charts, 
posters, paintings, statues, and models 

Motion Pictures. — ^The importance of films in education can hard]y 
be overestimated Most people are primarily visuallj minded and 
retain vjsualimpressionsmorereadilj thaiiart) others Fcifthermore, 
children usually establish quite early in their lives a strong favorable 
association with movies a fact which is a strong point m favor of 
films as an instructional device Certainly the mov le comes nearer 
than the textbook to presenting things vividly and concretely 
Consider the educational force of the "Pope> e’ mov les and am 
mated cartoons that have probably half the children of tJie country 
eating spinach and flexing their muscles The use of documentarj 
and instructional films m school though not planned as entertainment 
can be a real source of pleasure to children Furthermore because of 
the screen s emotional appeal, film lessons can be highly stimulating 
Films can make textbook lessons more meaningful There is no 
field in the curriculum that cannot be supplemented advantageously 
through the use of films 

Movies can economize instruction Aspects of nature study 
through the year can be obseried in a few minutes (eg the yeirly 
cycle of the frog deer, or robm) Films have advantages over actual 
trips (e g , to a farm) for activities can be shown m logical sequence, 
and m ten minutes a child can sec what would otherw ise require hoitr«t 
of time Industrial processes can be demonstrated m whole or part, 
and the most complex operations can be made clear and simple by slow 
motion pictures or animated drawings Talking films show mg how 
to operate a lathe can save instructional time and equipment and still 
make a more vivid and lasting unpcession than, a similar amount of 
time spent lecturing to students or requiring them to study printed 
directions Children can learn much about such a topic as puppet 
making by seeing a film If circumstances prevent an actual visit to 
a scene which would furnish background for school studies, woMng 
pictures or colored picture slides can be substituted 

Two young boys preparing to dip their dog for the first time said 
they wished they could see a film showing the best methods, for then 
they would not make mistakes and would get through faster 
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Educational films can be obtained which present content and clarify 
meanings in social studies, science, health, arithmetic, and such aspects 
of social living as making introductions. A new departure in pub- 
lishing is the correlation of films with books so that pupils can view a 
film which illustrates the text they arc studying. 

The film library takes its place with books, museum materials, and 
pictures as essential equipment for modern schools. Teachers must 
be constantly on the lookout for moving picture features that can 
contribute background to class studies, not only instructional films 
especially prepared for children, but current commercial film show- 
ings in which children are interested. At school there is a place both 
for instructional films supplementing topics being studied and for 
recreational films shown primarily for entertainment. 

The best films for children are those prepared expressly for them. 
Pictures in story or semi-storj' form are better than factual films. 
Those chosen should be simple, dramatic, interesting, and appealing 
to children. Twenty-five minutes is a long enough showing for 
primary children, forty-five minutes for the upper grades. 

The films shown in one elementary school during two weeks were 
as follows: 

Kindergarten : “An Airplane Trip” 

First Grade: “Shep, the Farm Dog” and “The Farm” 

Second Grade : “Cane Sugar,” in connection with a study of foods, and 
“The River,” a science film 

Fifth Grade: “The Pilgrims” and “The Development of Transpor- 

tation” 

Sixth Grade; “Native Arts of Old Mexico” and “The Panama 
Canal" 

Grades Three to Six (in school assembly) : "History of Aviation” and 
^evera^ nature study films. 

During another week the following films were shown: 

First Grade: "Robin Redbreast” and “The Thrushes” 

Third Grade: "The Autogiro” 

Sixth Grade: “Chile” and “Peru.” 

These films were shoivn as part of classroom projects after pre- 
liminary study, reading, and discussion had prepared the children 
for seeing them. The film programs were followed by additional 
study and student reports in class. 

The showing of instructional films should be part of a coordinated 
plan for studying selected topics. 
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Some schools exhibit edacalional movies at a regolariv scheduled 
lime, perhaps once a iveek. Thai ,s a treat the children can alwajs 
anticipate, barring some unnsnal circomstance 

There are many questions of classroom technique involved in the 
use of films 


Should there be preparation before tlw showing of the film or only 
discussion aftcn\ards^ 

Should before and after tests 6c given? 

Should classroom discussion follow immediately? 

Should tiie teacher do most of the talking or should the children 
participate > 

Should discussion be oral or written? 


Preparatory and follo^v up tediniques to be used in conjunction 
with films include questions and answers, discussions demonstrations 
and supplementary work with museum collections 

A bulletin published by the Encj-clopaedia Bntannica Company, 
CIncigo, makes the following suggestions in connection with school 
film show mgs * 

Be sure that the purposes in vie»vmg the film are well established ui 
the minds of every pupil These purposes may grow out of pupil dis 
eussion during (he progress of a unit or may be suggested by the 
teacher who has seen (he dim The teacher should be well acqoatnted 
with tfie content of the film before it is shown. 

Tlie film can be shown advantageously several times during the 
course of a unit 

Immediately after the showing, have a discussion m which three 
things are accomplished 

Determine the extent to which tlic objectives m showing the film 
have been accomplished 

The teacher notes questions and comments by pupils as a basis for 
further showing of the film 

Use the interest m the film as the basis for a broader study of tJie 
film This will lead into many types of research and creatirc tliink 
jng oral and written language art dramaUcs, and other activities 
associated with the unit 


Experiments are under way in the use of the animated talking 
cartoon for teaching reading focaga langusges IkoWi, geography, 
science, and even vocational subjects The possibilities appear to be 
far reaching A campaign has been started in ifexico and South 
‘ Quoted by permission ot Dr V C AtnsjHger execut ve vice president of 
Encyclopaedia Britanmca Films 
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America to reduce illiteracy through the use of animated cartoons 
featuring familiar Walt Disney characters with which the public is 
already acquainted Reading, language, and health are to be taught 
through this medium 

References 36-50 include materials on the use of films in school 
instruction and catalogs of available films 

Pictures and Slides. — ^Talks illustrated with lantern slides or 
similar t> pcs of projected pictures are a useful instructional device, if 
the lecturer is accustomed to talking to children and prepared to an- 
swer their questions One type of lantern slide displays the original 
material directly, eliminating the need of reproducing it on glass 
slides A horizontal tjpe of projector enables the exhibitor to point 
out details on the slides as the pictures or diagrams are flashed on the 
screen Another device, the hand stereoscope, affords entertainment 
and instruction to countless youngsters just as it did in their grand- 
parents' day Stereoscope slides have proven their value as part of 
the activity program 

Maps. — ^Thc map has been recognized as a much neglected visual 
aid which has far more possibilities for education than have yet been 
realized Maps and globes belong in every classroom, including the 
kindergarten Relief maps, illuminated maps, globes and outline 
charts as well as the usual colored Mercator projection wall maps, 
deserve a larger plice m teaching More details on the map as an in- 
structional device are given m Chapter 9 

Instruction Via Radio 

TVa his caVitd the “fe'arth vn 

invention is causing a revolution m our customs and culture By 
Its means, voices travel around the world in a fraction of a second 
Few modern inventions have such magical power The President 
of the nation can sit in his study and talk to millions of people around 
the world 

Oiildren nowadajs learn much from listening to the radio, they 
brush tbcir teeth cat breakfast cereals, put savings in the bank, learn 
social studies and geography — all at a broadcaster’s suggestion Par- 
ents and school teachers seem to shrink in importance One well 
informed twclvc-y car-old replied, when asked how he knew so much 
alxjiit current events, tliat he listened to the radio news programs 
during his spare time at home Other children get a liberal musical 
education from the radio Radio presentation carries so much pres- 
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lige and many programs arc presented m such a pleasant was that 
children naturally succumb to the enchantment 

A recent survej showed that school children get their mtorniation 
more frequently from the radio than by any other means According 
to Arthur Jersild (24), school age children listen to the radio on an 
average of tuo hours a day Although radio listening does not 
make reading any less important it somehow fills a place m children s 
lives that reading does not hold One cliild wrote to n broadcaster, 
*'I have lots of trouble with my reading but I can understand jour 
broadcast all right” The spoken word conveys more stimulation 
to many persons tJun the printed page 

School Use of the Radio — Although there has been a lag betvs een 
developments m radio as a medium of amusement and dissemination 
of information on the one hand and the school’s use of radio as an 
educational device on the other, classroom walls are now rapidly 
expanding as broadcasting facilities play a larger part each year m 
scliool instruction 

In communities where earnest teachers hav e labored long to bring 
some culture, happiness, and beauty into the lives of youngsters this 
objective can now be more readily achieved at the turn of the dial 

Public schools throughout the country are making the radio an 
integral part of school life One great advantage of radio m scliool 
instruction is its timeliness The pupils hear the voice of authority 
rclajmg up-to-the-minute news or discussing current topics The 
news programs are popular m both elementary and high school In 
some communities special educational broadcasts are prepared under 
school auspices for city wide use in the social studies, music, litera- 
ture, foreign languages, and other subjects One western city con 
ducts 3 quiz program for high school students Grade school children 
listen to music, book reviews, stones and dramatizations broadcast 
over local stations Instead of displacing reading, the radio tends to 
vitalize children's experiences so that the reading thej do becomes 
more meaning' fal to them 

The radio station of the Oeveland, Ohio public schools is on the 
air eight hours each day, presenting programs ranging from kinder 
garten stories to workshop programs for secondaiy school students 
There is cooperation with local commeraaf stations winch permits 
transmission of some programs from the major radio networks The 
programs for the elementary grades are prepared and tried out in the 
experimental laboratory schools of the city Such programs include 
material related to art health, music, safety education science, social 
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studies, current events, dramatics, arithmetic, and foreign languages. 
Contributions are made by authorities in various fields. Special pro- 
grams are broadcast for observance of holidays, drives, and other 
local events. 

The Radio Voice of the Chicago Public Schools is operated each 
school day from 10:30 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. Each week the Radio 
Council operating the station publishes a useful bulletin which is sent 
to the schools. Among the programs broadcast by this station have 
been "Places and People,” broadcast from the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum ; “Your Science Story Teller,” a series of programs for 
upper elementary grade science study; "Let’s Tell a Story,” a program 
designed to acquaint cliildren with good books and stimulate interest 
in reading; “Mother Goose Lady,” a series of stories for the primary 
grades ; "Home in Illinois,” the story of Illinois told through the de- 
velopment of the state parks. 

The chief limitation of movies or radio programs for school in- 
struction is that without effective guidance these resources may be 
used chiefly for amusement and entertainment quite unrelated to 
school projects. In utilizing the radio, just as in the case of moving 
pictures, there needs to be "before” and "after” discussion tied to 
the class work, not merely indiscriminate listening to broadcasts. 

Television. — ^Now in addition to radio, we have video. Television 
is too new to evaluate as a teaching device, but it seems to hold almost 
unlimited possibilities as an aid to classroom instruction. Through 
television the world of affairs may be brought vividly into the class- 
room and one lesson or demonstration may be observed simultane- 
ously by thousands of students. Television may solve the problem 
of supplying learning opportunities for all the children in remote 
areas. Its use will save the expense that making educational moving 
pictures entails. As one educator pointed out recently, when the 
army wanted to demonstrate the use of a new rifle, it took two weeks 
of fast production to prepare a suitable film. With television, the 
demonstration could have been given almost at once. 

Phonograph Records 

Rewrdings have a place in all phases of the educational program, 
including the study of poetry, music, language, social studies, and 
science. There have been conflicting reports concerning the value of 
recordings in instruction compared with reading or listening to a lec- 
turer, the differences in results of experiments being due chiefly to 
the way the recordings were used in teaching (28). 
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To make the educational features of recordings availaWe to more 
dassrMms, studios are preparing a library of phonograph records to 
be pul into country wide cirenlation on a loan basis so that mstruc- 
tors can select what they need at the time they need it The plan is 
to establish central libraries of records m key cities Newark New 
Jersey, has an outstanding record lending library from which the 
local schools m-iy borrow phonograph records for their programs 
A record catalog for educators listing hundreds of items js prepared 
by tlie American Council on Zducation and pvhhshed by New York 
University (See references 18, 26, 27, 30 31, 34 ) 


The Wider Use of Books 

Books m the hands of the common people ha%e exerted the great- 
est educational force m all history No other medium has stimulated 
imagination and creatue ability to such an extent The greater part 
of modem science, m fact, has followed in the tram of the printing 
press. 

A oontinumg aim of education is to a^uaint children w ilh the un- 
told wealth that lies m books Although in recent jcars reading has 
suffered some competition from radio and moving pictures reading 
remains the basic study technique and books are still the chief source 
of information above the primary grades In one school, the chil 
dren said they would even be willing to give up the radio if they could 
have more good hooks to read 

Formerly lesson learning at school meant chiefly slud>nng a basic 
text in each content subject The same book was used by the entire 
class Study consisted largely of reading and memoriamg factual 
statements preparatory to answcnng questions on the text 

Tlie trend toward the richer educational program represented m 
unified teaclung has caused the decline of the single uniform text for 
content studies m fav or of a broad reading program, m which pupils, 
under the teacher s guidance, seek reading materials that apply to the 
problems being studied Instead of a single text muItipJe texts con 
taming material on the topic under investigation are used Textbook 
study is supplemented by library reference materials which include 
children's encjdopaedias, ' trade’ or popular books, periodicals, m 
dexes and bibliographies 

The popular picture magazines are found to be useful teaching 
aids The bulletin board newspaper composed of clippings brought 
m by the children is another Alimcographed materials directi^, 
and plans that the teacher and children prepare may extend the char- 
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acter and range of reading material. In shifting from subject teach- 
ing to unified studies, teachers say that they use the typewriter and 
duplicating equipment as never before for preparing current reading 
material. Pupils are trained to use all these nontraditional study 
materials. 

Not only does contemporary education make wider use of books 
than ever before, but modern schools also acquaint their pupils with 
the newspaper, one of the most powerful instruments for disseminat- 
ing knowledge and influencing public opinion. Current newspapers 
and periodicals are used by pupils for research on many topics. 

Since source material relating to local enterprises is seldom avail- 
able in forms suitable for children to read, an important step in pre- 
paring for unit teaching is the compilation of study type materials 
based on local sources. 

Formerly, “trade” books had little place in schoolwork. With 
the trend toward unified teaching, interesting story books have a cen- 
tral place as instructional materials in curriculum units. In fact, a 
particular book discovered by some child may lead to the theme for a 
project. A collection of story books will enrich the teaching of such 
themes as the westward movement in American history, animals, 
ancient man, or aviation. 

Examples of reading sources used with various curriculum units 
will be found in several references (13, 57, 69, 72). 

The School Library 

The library becomes the hub of the school operating on the unified 
plan, for it is equipped and arranged to enrich all aspects of class 
work. A well equipped library provides a service center for the entire 
school, making possible study resources for a variety of topics. 

A homelike atmosphere should be created in the library. In addi- 
tion to shelves and a catalog case, equipment should include bulletin 
boards, comfortable chairs, exhibit cases, colorful posters, pictures 
and other decorative features. 

Unfortunately, many schools are still without central library facili- 
ties. A recent study showed that 3,000 elementary schools of one 
state had no library books and that only 600 elementary schools in 
the state had as many as 200 books. The situation in the high schools 
was somewhat better. The chief problem appeared to be lack of 
funds. In many schools there were no books other than required 
textbooks. 

With a central school library, children can begin reference work in 
the primary grades. It should grow directly out of their activities 
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and work on curr.culum units It ma} eien outgrow the school 
hbrapr and demand the larger library resources of the comnninitj 
The librarian and teacher together should plan how the library re- 
sources are to he used In working on the unit the librarnn should 
meet with the teacher and the entire class m order to assure the most 
complete cooperation 

The school library should not be restricted to informational and 
reference materials In addition, for recreational reading, there 
should be story books m attractive covers, graded in terms of reading 
difficulty and content 

The school library should contain far more than bound books 
How happy the children were m one school when thej found lliey 
could borrow stereoscopes from the librar> and view the scenes of 
Switzerland about wliidi they had been reading 1 Even phonograph 
records with music appropriate to the unit w ere to be found m this 
library 

The bulletin board maintained b> the pupils may accumulate dip- 
pings under such headings as aviation, camping, circus Ja^s, hobbies, 
Indians, jungle tales, pirates, or ships 

An advantage of the central school library is that u brings all ma- 
terials together so that all grades arc represented and gi\cs a child 
the opportunity to choose whatever suits him not soleI> liooks that 
are restricted to his grade Ideall>, the elemcntar) and high school 
libraries should overlap, because there w ill be el«nenlar> school diil 
dren whose reading needs can be satisfied onl> b) high school Icvtl 
material and high school boys and girls who need material on an 
elementary level There arc times when high school boys and girls 
want to examine books w ritten for younger children, and they enjoy 
rereading books they used m the tower grades 

The children themselves can help select books for the <;chool library 
by reviewing books recommended for purchase and then voting for 
their favorites to be added to the permanent collection 

The traveling library serves many country di«tricts not othenvi<e 
provided with library facilities, and aty public libraries cnncJi school 
reading with their treasures 

The State Department of Public Instruction of Virginia has issupI 
a library manual for the public sdiools (References 51-72 describe 
library facilities for schools ) 

The Expanding Classroom 

Classroom walls are expanding as education reaches out info the 
community and the larger wwld through excursions taken by the 
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class to points of interest that have a bearing on school studies. It is 
shortsighted to argue that children must be in school classrooms all 
the time in order to learn anything of importance. Since the new 
school is planned not only to impart knowledge and train in skills but 
also to acquaint children with their environment and to furnish a 
broad background for school studies, the community should become 
the school’s work shop. 

A teacher in a small town relates that one morning two children 
rushed in breathlessly to tell her about the big ant hills they had dis- 
covered on the way to school. They begged for the whole class to 
come to see the phenomenon. Although the teacher felt that she 
could not give this permission because of strict rules that governed 
absence from the classroom, she regretted having to refuse, for she 
felt certain that an educational opportunity was irretrievably lost. 
In contrast to this attitude, another school arranged bicycle excur- 
sions for the older children working on long unit studies of trees and 
insects, and allowed the younger children to take short excursions for 
similar purposes on foot. Such trips both reveal and arouse new in- 
terests. 

“Milk comes from bottles/’ asserts the city-bred first grader who 
has had limited contact with nature. Actual contact with natural 
phenomena is certain to correct such erroneous impressions. 

The Excursion, Study Trip, or Tour. — Investigations of the value 
of excursions by Ella Clark and others (78) show that a great variety 
of interests is aroused in the children who take excursions and that 
they pursue many widely differing activities. 

John R. Shannon (80) has compared the amount of learning 
achieved 6y four history cfasscs, two of which supplemented their 
studying with trips, and two by the usual classroom methods. The 
conclusion reached was that the combination of classwork and trips 
to the site being studied proved superior to either method alone. 

Among the advantages that result from educational trips are the 
vividness of personal experience (“being on the ground”), the op- 
portunity to visualize action more effectively by being able to place 
it in its actual setting, and the opportunity to learn about things (his- 
torical, social, or industrial) that are peculiar to or cliaracteristic of 
the local scene and not available in textbooks. 

Since communities differ wddely, the points of excursion interest 
will be equally various. While it would be impossible to visit a Revo- 
lutionarj’ battlefield from a w'estem town, there may be nearby a de- 
funct gold mine dating back to the “gold rush” days. One commu- 
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rnty may be ndi m Indian lore, m another the local glass „orks may 
be the outstanding feature of educational value 

Better transportation faatities now malve it possible for school 
groups to take trips or excursions as often as every week m good 
weatherm order to study fealuresofconununitylife. Theseprojccts 
fit in with unified teaching and learning by providing direct experi- 
ences m a situation that provokes questions, arouses interest, excites 
curiosity, and poses problems What an experience it was for one 
city child to see three teams of horses pulling a hcav 7 harvest load ( 
These excursions are not looked upon as extra privileges to be sand- 
vv ichcd m “if there is lime" and if funds can be raised but as part of 
the regular school work In tins way the school curriculum becomes 
trul) environment centered 

Trips as educational experiences appear to have begun about 1913 
at the City and Countrj School, New York, to meet the needs of city 
cluldren who lacked the means of getting acquainted w ith countr> life 
and nature In New York City in 1937*1938, according to the re- 
port of the Superintendent of Schools, 719,513 public school children 
went on trips using free public transportation One cxpcrmiental 
school reports that during the >ear many trips were taken to places of 
interest in tlie city, including a police station the City Hall a bakery, 
a newspaper office the railroad station, the library, a refrigerating 
plant, a fruit auction an ice cream factory, and the zoo The clioicc 
of destination for each trip depends on the maturity and projects of 
the children 

Primary cluldren in Ncv% York City take a trip to the Natural 
History Museum in the company of a science expert Tourtlv grades 
go to the Planetarium for facts needed m an astronomy unit Some- 
times, instead of the entire class, a representative group makes the 
trip 

In New York City, the Bronx 7oo arranges a schedule designed 
to fit the educational needs of children, who arc taken * behind the 
scenes'* to gain more information about the habits of animals from 
experts m cliarge 

The chief problem involved m using the excursion as an educa 
tionaJ device is that of keeping trips on an educational rather than a 
sightseeing level The values derived from trips depend in pirt on 
the preparatory and follow op work done Prclimmary planning 
contributes to the success of any scliool excursion Tlie teacher, or 
possibly a parent, makes a preliminary visit to explore the povsibih 
lies before the tr.p arranged Prq>T'ng for ,l,e ac»,al tr,,, ran 
be os valuable a Icarams cxpenence for the children as the trip luclf 
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A primary teacher relates the following experience m arranging a 
springtime excursion for the second grade 

After Easter, during our comersition period the children were 
discussing their experiences One little girl had been given a white 
bunn> She invited the children and roc to come and see the bunny 
We talked about the trip and planned to notice all the signs of spring 
Before we left Dora’s house her mother sened popcorn W'hcn we 
returned to school I wrote on the board al! the things the children 
vxxd that they had seen Tlie next day wc made a story about our excur- 
sion The children drew pictures and cut them out to paste m our book 
alongside the corresponding sentences I ‘ nnnuscnptcd the sentences 
on 12 X 18 oak tag sheets «:o that we had a large lxx>k We learned 
stones, poems and songs al>out bunnies The hook w as placed on the 
reading table in the classroom and was shared with the first grade 

An older group took a trip to a bakery The teacher pupil plan- 
ning included making arrangements for transportation At the 
bakery the children asked questions of the workers, recorded answers 
and listened carefully to all tnformation tJiej were given ToDoumg 
the trip, after dividing into small groups for each mam topic, they 
prepared a group report of the visit The story of the trip was 
presented as an assembly program The written report and the 
printed materials collected were filed m the school library for refer- 
ence 

The Curriculum Division of the Long Beach (California) City 
Schools has prepared a catalog of available local excursions, including 
cost distance, time location, what can be seen, and major values to 
be derived from the experience This example should be more gen- 
erally followed in city schools, for it saves the time of teachers who 
plan vjjiis jnvdvujg &i:curs}ons 

Adolescents need more mental stimulation than sporadic trips to 
the local art museums or the city library afford They need to meet 
people of different types, to see people at work m many occupations, 
to investigate housing, to study the courts and welfare agencies, and 
to gam firsthand knowledge of many other phases of life m their 
community 

In the more progressive schools, the educational excursion has be- 
come an established feature of high school education A ninth grade 
class may visit a factory to make its study of science more realistic 
Selected students from one school may join those from other schools 
for a trip to an industrial center, for a farm study, or for a visit to 
the nation’s capital Groups may spend a weekend on work projects 
at a neighboring agricultural school Students usually rate these 
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trips high on the list of the school’s aclivitjcs because Om 
opportunity for realistic teaming 


=7J 

furnish 


Community Resources 

NonschooJ agencies and resources for teaching chiWrtn arc to be 
found in e\er> communiti (See Qiaptcr 19) TJic tendenev in 
modern teaching is to utilize these resources for a great vanity of 
scliool projects 

In some cases, communit> •source matenaU can be brouglit into the 
school in others, the dutdren and their teacher go into the commit 
mty to become better acquainted nuh the local bmk or post ofTicc, 
to sie a farm m operation, or to team hou a modern factor) ojKrates 

Local source materials, such as chy from the rner bank for u>c 
m modeling or the life m a nearby field or stream as a basis for nature 
stud), maj often be casil) obtained or used m mnl schools Jfanv 
things tint people keep stored »n ihcir attics, such as co^tunie^, f»g» 
unites, and antique objects, can be u«cd m school enterprise* 

For the fullest utilization of communit) resources it is «el} for 
teadiers to inquire 

What semces do local museums offer? 

What commercial firms ha^e exhibit material for free distribution? 

What economical transportation facilities arca«ibble^ 

^Vh3t communit) agencies are there and nhat scnicesdoes each offer 
that mai l»e helpful to teachers? 

Which parents ha\c parttcubr talents that would contribute to <diool 
projects’ 

\\ hat persons are familiar with the communit) shtstoi) , legend*, and 
development? 

What persons Iwve interesting collections that might be exhibiled or 
de*cnbcd in connection with school projects ’ 
hat communitycampaignsand enterprises are there to which diil- 
dren might coninlmic. or m which they might partiapaic’ 

Demonstration Materials 

The teaching mctho<l that cdiimtors prai*e most highl) is one that 
uses llhl^t^■\tlOIls, demonstrations and examples 

In one scliool. the iipfier elemcntar) and junior high school grides 
attended an assrmblv at which a parent, who w-ns a science (eidtcr, 
cxhibitcil an electric ccl and at which several children tod al>out 
their trip to the aquvniim and the zoo Another group was given a 
demonstration w ith models of erosion, of the action of w vrr on «oils 
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and rock Simple laboratorj experiments invariably prove instruc- 
tive and interesting even to children m the lowest grades 

In New York City, the delivery truck of the Education Depart- 
ment of the American Museum of Natural History will deliver to 
the schools on a loan basis various materials requested for use m 
teaching projects 


Exhibits 

There are few communities that do not have educationally worth- 
while exhibits of some kind, at least at certain times during the jcar 
Larger schools can establish their own small museums, adding to the 
collections year by jear For these exhibits children should make 
their own collections of mounted pictures and specimens 

A committee composed of children and faculty members can ar- 
range exhibits of interest to the whole school These exhibits may 
be collected by a parent, by a single child, by an entire class, or even 
bj the whole school 

Museum Exhibits. — Nearl> every large cit> has museum exhibits 
which have educational value for siAool children Usually the mu- 
seums arrange special exhibits for children and present educational 
programs throughout the >car The American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, provides the unusual feature of moving pictures 
demonstrating the use of specimens, articles or costumes to supple- 
ment the exhibits The moving pictures enable the clpldren to get a 
clear idea of the way in which ancient implements and materials were 
used 

The Children’s Museum. — Children’s museums established m the 
larger cities have demonstrated the value for all age groups of learn 
ing through experiences A young boy, who belonged to a club spon- 
sored by such a museum, showed his enthusiasm by replying, when 
asked how long it took him to walk from school to the museum, “I 
don't walk, I run ” 

In these museums are found diaramas show mg in lifelike scenes 
the ev olution of life and of human progress on this continent, display s 
of plant and animal life, magazines, documents, original specimens of 
all sorts, and pictures In addition to fossil remains, there are ' live” 
exhibits such as a butterfly emerging from a cocoon, a porcupine, 
toads or snakes The exhibits are supplemented by conferences, mo- 
tion pictures, illustrated talks, and demonstrations 
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S^ooJ and museum autbonties collaborate m arranging exhibits 
that fit school curnculums The museums usually lend lantern slides, 
films, picture collections, and phonograph records to schools, and 
often send traveling exJnbrfs to rend areas 

In one southern city, the children’s museum sponsors Saturday 
nature excursions The children assemble at the museum witli their 
butterfly nets, geologist’s hammers, and bags for snahes and frogs 
before setting out to explore the surrounding region 

(References 73-76 give further details concerning museum ex- 
hibits for school children ) 

The Central Bureau for Supplementary Teaching Materials 

The schools of Greenville County, South Carolina, have estab- 
lished a cooperative materials bureau which developed from collec- 
tions of pictures, pamphlets, and books donated by parents, teadiers, 
and pupils m order to supplement the usual school equipment Ac- 
cording to the bureau’s 1942 report, it had grovvn to sucli an extent 
that its collections included 15,000 primary readers, 7,000 other 
books, 9,000 pamphlets and bulletins, 1,500 mounted pictures, more 
than 1,000 wall posters and charts, l,l(W slides, 1,000 stereographs, 
400 phonograph records, and more than 400 reports on different unit 
projects (every }ear each teacher using the service writes a report on 
her most successful unit and deposits it with the bureau) Films are 
available, but must be rented The bureau also furnishes a motonred 
distribution sj-stem to deliver and collect the materials for the schools 
If materials are distributed from such a centra! bureau, a strain 
ma> be placed upon the resources unless arrangements are made to 
use the more popular units on a definite schedule so that the materials 
can be rotated among the classes seeking their use. 

Teacher Trairung in the Use of Instructional Aids 
Teaching irom a single textbook is a simple matter compared v\ ith 
lesson planning and classroom instruction tint tmohe the use oi 
films, radio, television, and exhibit materials The handling of tech- 
nical apparatus calls for certain skills which teachers v\ ithout specia 
training may not possess Instrurtmg teachers m the use of moving 
picture equipment and the tcdimqoes of making films, preparing 
slides and making recordings has become a new resjwnsibihty of the 
teachers colleges and m-service training progranw. for it is essential 
that teachers and their student assistants know how to use this ex- 
pensive equipment properly. 
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Questions and Topics for Study 

1 Describe the materials and equipment that should be available for the 

unified program m the first grade the middle elementary grades, 
the upper elementary grades, the junior high school 

2 Choose a unit suitable for the primary grades, upper clementar> 

grades or high school and show how you would enrich the teaching 
of this unit with new instructional tcclmiqiies 

3 What are the advantages of using visual aids in learning at school ’ 

4 What steps should be taken to insure that genuine learning results 

from film showings m school? Radio programs used in school in- 
struction’ Recordings used as an instructional device? 

5 Describe the place of the library m the modern school 

6 Is it better to have a central school library classroom libraries, cr 

both’ 

7 How should a central school library be equipped ’ 

8 Indicate the ways m which the classroom teacher and the school 

librarian can cooperate m developing curriculum units 

9 What precautions should be taken when using the excursion as an 

instructional device’ 

10 How can local museums contribute to teaching ’ What are the ad- 

vantages in setting up a school museum? What steps should be 
taken to insure successful results from the use of the museum as 
an instructional aid ? 

1 1 Write five additional questions based on the chapter 
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Chapter 17 

LIFE IN THE SCHOOL 

The transition from piecemeal learning to unified learning through 
a rich program o f experiences has brought about a transformation m 
the life of the school Since learning taVes place through all the 
pupil s contacts and experiences during the da> , the entire life of the 
school becomes the curriculum The educative process is at nork 
uhenever there are problems to be solved and personal adjustments to 
he made 

fomierly, scliools depended largely upon so called "extracurncu' 
lar" activities to supply the living experiences that gne meaning to 
theoretical instruction, but usually only a small number of pupils 
participated, and these activities were looked upon as something of a 
luMiry to be enjoyed only after the re^Iar school daj was over In 
sdiools that ha\ e adopted the unified program and workshop methods, 
former "extra ’ actn ities have become part of the curriculum for all 
The change from formal subject teaching to teaching through 
unified experiences by laboratory methods has resulted in clianges m 
school architecture, furnishings, and equipment The old tjpe binld 
ing. Jacking workshops and sufficient elbow room, with space allotted 
strictly according to the number of children to be “seated," no longer 
gives adequate housing for the new program 

Wlien tJic change is made from conventional teaching to tlie unified 
program and workshop methods, it is natural that teachers should 
have many questions concerning class management, pupil participa 
tion sdiool government, discipline, group work, and the like In the 
sections that follow, various features of life in the modem school 
will be described and an attempt will be made to answer questions 
most frequently raised 

Joyfully to School 

Is going to school a haj^ experience for the child, or does he 
find school dull and lifeless > A child’s attitude is influenced by Jus 
phjsical surroundings and by tlie atmwpherc that prevails m the 
381 
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school His tastes for the good and the beautiful ma> be formed 
there for all time 

The dreary aspect of many schools has a stultify mg effect on chil- 
dren Newer schools have more of the cheerful and informal appear- 
ance found m cultured homes niizabeth Irwin described the school 
in New York City of w hich she was principal as ha^ mg a gay, robust 
tone and an eas> going, relaxed atmosphere Laughter was common 
among teachers parents, and children The children ^\e^e cheerful 
in the midst of their work, and they Ined energetically m the congenial 
school atmosphere 

Another fortunate school is described as having colored walls, 
charming vistas from bay windows of the casement type, spacious 
workshops and laboratories, a dark room, and music and art class- 
rooms opening out onto a wooded forest preserve 

Even though not every school plant can meet these specifications, 
the teacher can create an atmosphere that is inviting and a school 
environment that will bring children to the close of the day with a 
relaxed, contented attitude, a feeling of accomplishment, and eager 
expectancy for another day 

Classroom Orgamaation and Management 

Life in the classroom where activities centered in unified expen 
ences are under w^ay will present a contrast with the passivity that 
characterizes conventional teaching 

Teachers in the New York City schools (23) have listed the fol 
lowing evidences of successful teaching techniques in modem class 
rooms 

The teachers and pupils work together m a friendly, cooperative, 
helpful spirit They often make plans together 

The teacher sees that everyone contributes and has a share in the 
activities 

Each child has a definite goal and recognizes his responsibility with 
respect to it 

The teacher employs a variety of techniques m class management 
and pupil direction 

Children are encouraged to raise questions about anything that 
arouses their curiosity or that they do not understand 

Children are encouraged to bring m materials and suggestions for 
projects from outside 

There is orderliness that comes more from consideration and thought 
fulness than from fear of what the teacher or principal will say 
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The Classroom as a Workshop 

The nature of the bmWmg and furnishings of the classroom re- 
Hect the type of program under way In the school where worthwhile 
things are going on, the classroom lias the aspect of a bus> workshop 
There is something for ever> child to do as soon as he enters the room 
The \ery appearance of the room invites activity There are mate- 
rials to work with, books and sources to consult, and bulletin boards 
and exhibits to look at There arc work tables, a work bench and 
some simple science equipment 

The flexible, informal arrangement of portable seats and tables in- 
dicates that the room is equipped for children to carry on activities, 
not merely to listen passively With movable furniture and materials 
easily accessible, the children can work together m pairs or small 
groups 

Arranging cliairs m a square or circle promotes socialiration of 
the group and is desirable for discussion period For other acti\ itics, 
ulien all need to face the blackboard or to read from cliarts straight 
TOWS or semicircles are preferable 

The pupils (heniselses Jiave a large share m making their school 
emironment attfacti\e and workmanlike The wall space should be 
brightened with pictures, bulletin board clippings, murals, and dis 
plays The children feel that this is their school and that they are 
participants m creating the life m the school Everywhere there is 
evidence of the cJiildren’s owm work 

Children Learn to Manage Themselves 

In a school where workshop methods are used, the pupils ha^'e 
more opportunity and a greater obligation to learn to manage them- 
sehes The children are given freedom to move about and confer 
with one another, provided they show due consideration for the rights 
of others and observe the “rules of the road " A new conception of 
orderliness, the had that is needed to accomplish work efficiently 
when a number of people participate, prevails in the classroom A 
variety of tools and materials is used Verbal communication is not 
banned, but assumes its legitimate place m planning and instructing 
Complete self control is not demanded at once, but is viewed as a 
product of a growth process in which children arc helped to mature 
through their scliool-life experiences 

A child who was transferred from a school where eveiy thing was 
under the teacher's strict control to a school w here children had been 
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accustomed from the earliest grade to move about freely in connec- 
tion -with their projects thought that the children were “cutting loose" 
just as they pleased. Some time elapsed before he understood that the 
children were moving about under their own controls without having 
every action first approved or dictated by the teacher. Visitors to 
“activity” schools sometimes gain this same false impression when 
they see children moving about without first asking permission of the 
teacher. Closer obsen'ation will show that the children are busy at 
their work and not aimlessly “doing as they please.” 

In one school, where the children go to the drinking fountain on 
schedule, the teacher tells each child just how long he may drink. 
This is certainly rigid school management. Children should not have 
to ask permission for every move they make; they should learn to 
operate successfully “under their own steam.” Children consider it 
a privilege to be given responsibility. It is astonishing to see how 
well they can direct and control their behavior when what they are 
doing seems worth while to them and they have a chance to exercise 
judgment. Instead of abusing their liberty, they take their obliga- 
tions seriously. Nothing flatters a child more than to be made to feel 
that his ideas count for something. More things could easily be 
made optional for children at school. They learn to use freedom by 
having a chance to make decisions for themselves. 

Living Together at School 

The modern classroom may be considered a miniature society with 
children and teachers working and playing together, and inviting 
other groups in the school from time to time to see their exhibits and 
to share their experiences. 

In the school that seeks to establish a cooperative rather than a 
competitive atmosphere, the class group is treated like a family in 
which intimac)’ and warmth are generated, and friendliness, self- 
confidence, and loyalty are inspired. In this environment, the indi- 
vidual’s potentialities as a contributing member of a social group can 
be developed. 

Social behavior is learned through working on group goals or 
tasks. Life in a good school is so organized that children learn to 
get along with one another, become amenable to the suggestions of 
others, and develop attitudes of tolerance and self-respect. The chil- 
dren leam that to complete a group task successfully, every cliild 
must cooperate in working toward a common end. They find this 
is as true in school as in life outside. A cooperative spirit is fostered 
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among the children llirough plajs and games, parlies, clubs and or- 
gamaations Emotional seetinty is gamed as each one finds Ins niace 
m the group ^ 

The children plan together and work side by side They take 
turns serving on committees set np to take care of classroom routines 
In one third grade there nere lunch, flowers, library, errands, orders 
and absences committees Electing committee members and class of- 
ficers contributes training in citizenship 

Excursions, trips planned recreation and parties offer additional 
means o f broadening children’s acquaintance with one another Early 
in the year a ' whole school ’ picnic to some interesting spot can be- 
come a socializing proiect if the children do the planning and make 
the preparations 

Pupils can see that newcomers are introduced in the school and 
welcomed into the group 


Pupil Participation —As Kurt Lewm has observed, autocracj is 
a Condition imposed on people, but democracy requires that we learn 
how to participate actively m affairs In the modern classroom, this 
learning begins with the very youngest children who are encouraged 
to make suggestions, con/er with others, advise the teachers draw op 
recommendations that summarize group opinion and tak*e group ac- 
tion on matters that concern them all Gaming this experience early 
gives clnldrcn a longer time for practice so that m high school and 
later in community affairs, they can participate in group life more 
skillfully Pupils thus learn how democratic principles work by first- 
hand experience 

When children help to plan school activities, tliey take a keener 
interest m their work and are more willing to strive toward objectives 
they themselves help to set op When they have a part m choosing, 
their activities are automatically adjusted to their interests, even to 
their ability levels As a result school work does not seem so remote 
from the hfe they hve out of school 

One criterion of progressive teaching « the extent to w Inch teacher 
and pupils plan activities together (23) There are many nays m 
which children can participate m classroom planning making out the 
daily schedule, arranging for special activities such as a class enter- 
tainment, selecting and developing the unit to be studied, obtaining 
materials, planning trips, handling matters of class disapline, decorat- 
ing the room, making a school garden, prepanng and serving a tea 
for the parents, choosing bocks for the class library, or planning an 
assembly program 
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At some times the planning done by the children and teacher to- 
gether n ill be formal, at others, highly informal More formal plan 
ning should take place in de\ eloping a large unit or in -norking ivith 
othe- school committees 

It IS well to set a time early m the week and earl> m each da> for 
planning, because committees must be chosen, the Nsork diMded, and 
tools and materials obtained before work begins 

Opportimities for Conversation. — When children ha\e normal op- 
portunities for conversation during school hours, there is less need 
for suppressing whispering After all, the school enrolls not dumb 
animals but children whose preferred means of communication is 
con\ersation 

Class discussion is made an educative feature m unified teaching 
Deciding on topics for study calls for considerable discussion, and so 
does planning steps to be taken m slud>mg the topics selected, plan- 
ning the day s w ork, reporting results of study, raising questions, and 
considering next steps 

There are times when the children need to confer with the teacher 
or with one another about their work, there are frequent announce- 
ments to be made, and there are social activities requiring conversa 
tion Again children may wish to make spontaneous comments 
Not all these occasions can be rigidly controlled by the teacher's 
nod When a child wishes to confer with another, he may do so, as 
quietlyandunobtrusi\el> aspossible Small groups gather from time 
to time with freedom to talk to each other during their w ork or play, 
so long as the> do not disturb others By showing good sense they 
earn this prnilege Children can learn to exercise restraint when a 
class IS large and study is going on They are taught the circum- 
stances imder which the) can talk, learning courtesy and considera- 
tion for others at the same time 

Working Together in Groups 

In traditional teaching methods, each child usually worked at his 
lessons b> himself His group contacts were limited to <»mpetiti\e 
contests with other individuals to see who could excel The newer 
trend is to promote group participation in the belief that an individ- 
ual s highest level of thinking and his ability to make successful ad 
justments to other persons are best achieved through social interac 
tion Working successfully with others is a skill which has to be 
learned b> most children but it ts as valuable a skill as ability in 
arithmetic reading or spelling 
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Social participation m group activities helps children learn the 
va ue of orderly procedure taking turns working with a leader con 
tnbuting a share to the common cause This skill is not learned by 
cliance but is definitely planned for m the modern sdiool 

In schools where modem practices prc\ail provision is made for 
several kinds of groupings 

1 The entire school population considered as the group Tlie 

occasion may be an assembly program school picnic athletic 
meet or Qinstmas bazaar 

2 Large group activities that include one entire class or cut across 

se\ eral classes Children from several classes may stage a play 
or present a dance or musical program 

3 Small group projects mthin a class Several children within a 

class group may undertake intensive work on a separate project 
sudi as painting a mural making puppets reporting what they 
have observ ed on a class tnp or taking charge of library books 
In some cases a child may need time to work alone instead of in a 
group on a problem that requires his full attention 

In the primary grades small groups are usually temporary and fre- 
quently change Intermediate children are more capable of working 
together as an entire class 

There is a tendency to provide more time during the school day 
when children of different age groups can work together informally 
as they do when they work and play together outside of school 
In group work large schools have an advantage over small sdiools 
because more children can be brought together who share the same 
interests 

The schools in Montgomery County Maryland favor flexible 
groupings of lower primary upper primary lower intermediate and 
upper intermediate grade children in place of single grade groupings 
for class activities In these schools no teacher is restricted to a single 
class and older and jounger children from several grades may work 
on a project together 

Working cooperatively m groups does not necessarily subordinate 
the individual Each child partiapates m the group project in the 
role best suited to him whether the activity is producing a class play 
improving the scliool playground or making a garden But each 
pupil learns to coordinate his individual achievement with that of 
others m working toward a united goal Sev eral sub groups may be 
working on different phases of a larger project at tlw same time 
Successful group work requires leadership Tliis leadership 
should come both from the tcaclier and from pupil leaders selected by 
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the group Leadership positions can rotate as pupils attain skill in 

directing others , „ , . t 

Learning to work successfu!l> with a group is a skill to be achievea 
through practice It is not gained at a single exposure, nor do all 
pupils achieve the same degree of skill from similar training 

Group cooperation can be encouraged and improved b> rewarding 
pupils on a group basis for successful cooperative effort Such re- 
wards are as well deserved as the customary individual rewards for 
tasks well done 

Exchange of Ideas in Group Discussion. — Group discussion is 
considered an indispensable feature of school experience Class con- 
ferences offer an opportunit) mthedail} program to discuss plans for 
work, to estimate outcomes, to express ideas for group consideration, 
to develop a tolerant and understanding attitude, and to encourage 
unified effort tow ard a common end Unhampered exchange of ideas 
among the children can create mutual interest 

In some schools a discussion period is held shortl) after the chil- 
dren’s arrival when they are full of things to say and eager to share 
their plans and ideas Other teachers favor no set time for a discus 
Sion period, but give children an opportunity to talk things over at 
any time when the need or opportunit) arises During discussion, 
children make suggestions vote on topics and suggest new avenues 
of exploration During their club and committee meetings they out 
line programs, conduct forums, and debate issues in an orderl) 
fashion In free discussion there is danger that leaders m the group 
may monopolize the conversation It is the teachers responsibility 
to see that all participate 

Vigorous debates in the classroom, vvliere each pupjJ has fo defend 
his statements with facts furnish children with an outlet for energv 
that might otherwise be directed toward misbehavior 

Boys and Girls Together 

In many schools there is a tendency to segregate too early the boys 
and girls for different activities The more progressive schools have 
been outstanding m their attitude against segregation m the elemen 
tar> grades Boys and girls are found working together m the same 
enterprises with no sharp distinction between what the boys do and 
what the girls do It is not considered sissified for a boy to cook, 
use a sewing machine make a costume wear an apron , nor tomboy- 
ish for a girl to saw hammer do scientific experiments, or handle 
mice and ill smelling liquids The bo)S are not so early made aware 
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of masculine superiority, nor the girls of "ladjlike" qualities 
Judging from the results, chiWrai of both sexes deielop more whole- 
somely when emphasis on these distinctions is omitted 

In this reform, the schools are now aided b> the times m \\hich %%e 
live, for women are driving cars, piloting planes, and engaging more 
generally m the same sports as men — -frequently m competition with 
men In war work, women steadily gamed parity with men. a social 
cliange which ma> become permanent The schools, by avoiding 
premature sex segregation fall into step with this trend 


Work Habits and Study Skills 

Good work inbits are as indispensable in schools using unified 
teaching methods as m the subject<entered school Nothing worth 
while can be accomplished unless children plan their work, budget 
their time economize on effort, concentrate while working and set 
high standards for completed work With unified teaching the 
scliool IS in a fortunate position to instill these habits m children while 
the> are working on their projects independently or m small groups 
Under these conditions habits should be formed which will be more 
lasting and have more "carry over” than enforced responses to work 
alread) planned and minutely supervised by the teacher 

Jlore important even than seeing that a child solves ten arithmetic 
problems correct!), is the matter of developing in him the attitude 
that those problems must not only be done accurately, but they must 
be checked, the) must be completed within a reasonable time, and the 
answers must he legibly written Attitudes such as this, formerly 
considered chance hy products, now become of central importance m 
the child s learning 

Good habits that children should form in the elementary sdiool 
include 

Planning a job before beginning to work 
Following directions and orders 
Assuming responsibility for the completion of a job 
Working cooperatively with others 
Avoiding interference with others at work 
Accepting and acting upon constroctivecriticism 
Achiev ing good workmanship 

Handling matenafs carefully and taking care of tools 

Cleaning up and putting roafenals away at the conclusion of a worlw 
period 

Studying quietly and with comwjtration 
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Assunung Responsibility 

The child groiMng up in a school where pupils are permitted in- 
dependence of action and where thej are placed in situations in 
which the> need to exerase judgment and initiative will develop 
a sense of responsibilitj, whether this obligation is preached 
to him or not As a result, he will be better able to manage 
himself 

Some teachers, like young parents, find it hard to let children do 
the things of which they are capable It ma> be easier and quicker 
for the teacher to do the job herself, but there is value for the child 
m requiring him to handle jobs that call for planning and thinking, 
even if he must struggle a little with tasks that present some dif- 
ficult 

The child who is over sheltered at home needs assistance m learn- 
ing to help himself more. Instead of being babied, he needs to begin 
early m life to assume responsibility for his own conduct His per- 
sonality, character, and individuality develop best when his efforts 
are directed by his own purposes Even young children show eager- 
ness to ‘ let me do it all alone' or "find out for myself,” but they are 
too often denied these opportunities 

It has been found that giving children increasing responsibility 
for their activities and conduct at school serves to reduce the number 
of issues that arise between teachers and children, issues that in the 
traditional school vs ere largely settled through the teacher’s fiat 
The many situations at school which can give training m respon- 
sibility include caring for and using intelligently both personal pos- 
sessions and those shared by the group, budgeting time, working out 
a schedule and keeping to it, assuming care of class finances, partia- 
pating in school and classroom management, and checking and ev alu- 
atmg outcomes of work. 

Helping the Child to Become Responsible. — Qearly, both teacher 
and school share m the obligation of assisting the child to become re- 
sponsible Generally speaking, the child should be encouraged to 
undertake tasks or duties of his own volition, it is important that 
such projects be definitely within the capacities of the child He 
should be made to feel that it is his job to finish. Intelligent counsel 
and guidance should not be withheld, but never should he be allowed 
to feel that a crutch is waiting when enthusiasm lags More speafic 
ways in which teachers can help the child develop an increasing sense 
of duty and responsibility mdude 
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1. The foundation should be laid in the first grade by mating even 
the children responsible for such small tasts as getting 

out and putting away (bar clothing and materials ^ 

2 A program should be instituted that necessitates the mating of 

choices among varied actmiies and holds the child responsible 
for accomplishment in the area m which he has chosen to work 

3 All possibilities for giving diildrcn real jobs to do about the school 

should be explored The children themselves should take 
charge of these tasts, either individually or working m com 
mittees 

4 School children should be assisted in checking outcomes of their 

w ork On these tasks 

5 Many children could benefit from talking over with the teadier the 

importance of ‘growing up so that they can take on more 
responsible duties 

6 Older children should be given more responsibility for the younger 

children in the school 

7 The children should assume responsibility for the selection and 

care of the materials they use in their projects 


The teachers and school autbonties should explore all the pos- 
sibilities that life in the school offers for real work experience for 
children Even the youngest cluld m (he kindergarten can have some 
share m work tasks about the school fn the upper grades and high 
school there are some tasks which it may be desirable for pupils to 
undertake on a pay basis so that they will not only be rewarded m a 
tangible way for their efforts but leam at the same time to handle 
small sums of money that arc tlieir own One advantage of the uni 
fied program is its adaptibihty to work experiences in and about the 


One principal reports that the children m his school share m the 
school housekeeping and perform all the routine tasks about the 
school, they deliver milk, take care of books, distribute and collect 
library cards, keep bulletin boards m order, take charge of supplies 
take care of small accounts (c g . the milk money) and collect funds 
and materials for salvage ‘drives” The children have also taken 
charge of various campaigns China children’s relief. Red Cross 
Labrador mission, war fund drive, and Victory Books drive, and 
they have run the various clubs organiaed for tins work Conducting 
these clubs requires making plans, recording minutes and observing 
rules of order Fourth grade children ran a post office vvhere war 

stamps and postage stamps were soM ^ 

Children from the first grade on should learn to manage ^eir in- 

dividualroutinesandpartiapatemclassrooraduties Ver> carlj they 
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can learn to make choices Six )ear olds m one school voted whether 
to hold their picnic in the park or at Helen s farm Nine year olds 
voted on the best way to master the multiplication tables Seven- 
year olds voted on the best form in which to draft a letter They also 
voted to choose the best letter to send to their parents 

In another school children assumed responsibility for beautifying 
the building and grounds In this task the children worked with the 
school faculty committee, the parents’ organization, and the city gar- 
den club Children tend to show more respect for school property 
when they are made responsible for it 

Keeping materials available where children may help themselves 
without calling on the teacher fosters self-reliance Other sugges 
tions for activities which may build a sense of responsibility include 

Taking turns in conducting the music or teaching the class a new 
song or game they know 
Caring for the library or reading club materials 
Doing light janitorial and monitorial work 

Choosing certain pupils to take charge o£ a group on an excursion 
or other group enterprise 

Watching room temperature reporting on weather, etc 
Caring ior playground and garden 
Keeping records of plans and achievements 
Taking charge of the safety patrols, fire and other drills 
Setting their own assignments 

If the children ask to have a school party they should be told they 
may if they will first bring the teacher a plan for the party and then 
do the preparatory work themselves 

Learning Democratic Attitudes at School 

Conventional schooling has been blamed for its failure to teach 
democratic living and inculcate democratic attitudes The newer 
school practices make an effort to overcome this deficiency Instead 
of appealing to teacher authority whenever any action is to be taken, 
children are encouraged to solve their problems through group action 
There is a difference between teaching about democracy and guid- 
ing children to h\e democratically at school The greater value for 
children lies in the second alternative Democratic principles operat 
mg uithm the school can help children to achieve skill m responding 
democratically throughout their lues In place of having to obey a 
teacher s arbitrary commands the children should give voluntary 
consent to ideas through mutual consultation 
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scrapping aboutsome 

thing outside the classroom Suddenly thc> stopped and said Let s 
settle this m a democratic wzy Then the> trooped into the class 
room elected a chairman and proceeded to settle the business (octerj 
ones satisfaction This opportunity for discussion at the point of 
^nfljct gives children techniques for rcsoh mg their difficulties peace 
fully ^ 


Children are entitled to participate in school management duties 
appropriate to their age How well would the class run temporarily 
Kithoufateaclrcr^ Theschoolwiihouttfieprmcipal? Thisisatisays 
a good test of functional democracj in eseryclay school affairs 
There is no reason why the children themselves should not conduct 


the class on occasion Iherebygainingnewconipetencein^clf manage* 
meiit Children who become accustomed to freedom usually do not 
abuse it 


Learning self-direction is a growth process in which individual 
differences are apparent Some children need more dearly defined 
tasks set by the teacJier others of the same age are mature enough to 
assume responsibilities independently There are times when all must 
follow instructions other occasions when all may safely work under 
self direction 


Educative Discipline 

Discipline is not an old fashioned outmoded concept Controlled 
behatior is as desirable today as il c\tr wis Since the child does 
not always hate sufficient insight to «ee the nrtd for curbing his iin 
pulses taking precautions to insure his jhy«icaJ safety respecting 
the property of others or working harmoniously with other? in a 
social situation he must be disciplined OiiWrtti ha? e responsibilities 
as well as rights they must perform certain duties obnoxious as these 
may seem at times Thwartmgs prohibitions and inhibitions arc 
still needed to help regulate and control beha? lor 

In scliool practice conformity to external authority has been the 
usual concept of discipline The modem school too bclie\cs in con 
trol but It strncs always toward the dcmocnfic ideal of self-control 
in which teamwork and fair play arc essentia! elements 

Children trained under regimentation too often show outward con 
formity but feel deep resentment underneath Extemal pressure for 
conformity can be relaxed when children de\clop insights through 
which they can sense the occasions when conformity is the wisest 
course. Group sentiment may exert all the pressure that is n wssary 
Regimental control is not the American ideal m education The aim 
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IS to make children conscious of the need for self-control and willing 
to practice it, for self discipline is the only kind that reall> counts 
A persistent problem in the modem school is how to encourage 
independent activity yet preserve discipline and order , to achie\ e all 
values to be gained from freeing the child, yet still control his actions 
Neither extreme, slavish conformity or unbridled self-expression, 
but the appropriate behavior called for by the particular situation 
should be the objective 

A child m a modernized orphan asylum commented to the matron, 

‘ We don t have enough rules any more It used to be such fun to 
break them’ Teachers can preserve an informal atmosphere but 
still teach children that there are times when implicit obedience is 
expected and when regulations must be adhered to for the good of 
all This was demonstrated most clearly in "activity schools ’ during 
the war when air raid drills had to be carried out and certain restric- 
tions necessarily had to be imposed on the children. The newer 
school sets up few rules and imposes few restraints so that children 
can direct their energies toward constructive activities The objec- 
tive IS not the control that comes from authoritative dictates, but the 
sort of control that resides in the nature of the work to be done 

Instead of disruptive prohibitions, the resourceful teacher has 
some constructiv e alternative to propose if the child s activ ity is lead- 
ing m the wrong direction Good behavior is not attained through 
awarding conduct buttons for deportment and effort at the end of 
each month to the children who have worked hard to earn the but- 
tons , good conduct and sel f-control are learned through the v oluntary 
choice of "good ’ behavior in situations that call for decisions betw een 
right and wrong 

Moral pressure from the group can be effective m punishment 
Grievances and infractions should be aired openl} Scolding, threat- 
ening, shaming forcing apologies, and using prolonged or repeated 
detention and corporal punishment should be avoided Such prac- 
tices defeat all attempts to establish friendly teacher pupil relation- 
ships and hav e a bad effect on morale 

There is little place in the modem school for retaliative punish- 
ment, for making the child "pay for it ” This sort of punishment 
rums morale More effective disciplinary measures are denying pnvi 
leges requiring the culprit to do over correctly something done w rong, 
making him dean up after careless accidents or reasonable segrega 
tion Class control through social approval and disapproval is often 
more effective than the teacher's repeated admonitions When he is 
punished, the child should understand that he is not disliked nor per- 
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nianemlj ostracized but that on the contrary, jieople still Io\e and 


Children Participate in School Management 

When pupils participate in school goitrnrient ihc> can dcitlon 
skills tliat mil be needed m adult citizenship School government 
should be a cooperative affair in which teachers admmistrativ c stilT 
and pupils work together The teachers do not step out and turn 
ever^-thing over to the pupils but allow the children as tJie> gam m 
experience to assume more respoiisib lit) for school management 
Even in the primary grades children can have a voice in deciding 
school matters that affect them In the higher grades they can plav 
a more prominent role the> can manage their own clubs and organ 
izations and set up rules for conduct in classrooms m tlie Jialls m the 
cafeteria and on the school grounds 

In one school there ts a Civics Onb to winch all the children in 
grades three to six I elong The club meets once a month to consider 
problems that concern the entire school The children elect thtir ow u 
officers plan meetings consider matters of pla) ground behavnor dis 
cuss health policits and mterclass relationships -md plan avscinl l> 
programs The club president must Icam lion to deal with his con 
stituents how to lead rather than boss and how to guide discus 
sion Teachers serve the group m an idvisor) capacit) 

School government councils consisting ot the prmcipn! elected 
representatives of the teachers and elected representatives of the 
pupds liave been set up m other schools The school council should 
not run the school but can assist in its gowrunient md work to iin 
prove the citizenship of the entire school Isunnmg a student council 
gives pupils valuable experience in social relations 

Problems which concern the whole school or the gradts from 
winch the council members come should be discussed Tbe council 
maj meet once a month or oftener as emergency needs require 
Counal members maj head committees planning a school j art) take 
charge of gifts from the school to a vvcUari. project bring to the at 
tention of the whole school group some milter such as our j art in 
keeping the toilet rooms in good order A facull) adviser or coun 
selor should be present at all meetings of the school council readier 
pupil work committees maj be formed from time to time 

The business conducted at one elementary school council mectrn^ 
attended b> diildren from grades three to six proceeded somew hat as 
follows 
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Children Participate m School Management 

Wlkn pnpls pirticipatt m school go\triincnt they can {]e\c)op 
skills tint will be nccdwl in adult ctiizcnsliip StliooJ government 
should be a coopcnlnc iffair »n which (eachcr:, adnuiiistrativt stiff 
and ptiprK work together The teachers do not step out and turn 
escrytliing o\cr to the pupils but allow the children as thej gam ut 
<.\i«.rn.ncc to issumc more rtsponsil ibt> for school management 
run m the pnimr) grides children can hue a voice in deciding 
sclioo! matters tltat affect them In (ht higher grades they can pla\ 
a more prominent role thc> can manage their own cluhs and organ 
izations and set up rules for conduct in classrooms in the halls m tlie 
cafeteria and on llic school grounds 

In one school there is a Cnics Gub to which all the children in 
grades three to st\ belong The club meets once a month to consider 
prollems that concern the entire school The children elect their own 
ofheers phnmLtttnj,s considerniatitrs of |>Ja>groimd behaMor dis 
cuss health pohens and mterclass rclationslnps and phn assembly 
programs The club president must learn how to deal with Ins con 
stitucnts how to lead rather than boss and how to guide discus 
Sion Teachers serve the group in an advisory capacitj 

School government comicds eonsivtmg of tl»e principal elected 
representatives of the teachers and elected representatives of the 
pupils have been set up m other schools The sclioot council should 
not run tin school but can assist in its govenimcnt and work to im 
prove the citizenship of the entire school Running a student council 
gives pupils valuable experience in social relations 

Prohlems which concern the whole school or the grades from 
which the council members come should be discussed The council 
ma> meet once a month or oftencr as emergency needs require 
Council members ma> head committees planning a school part> take 
charge of gifts from the school to a welfare project bring to the at 
tention of the whole sdiool group some matter such as our part m 
keeping the toilet rooms in good order A faculty adv iser or coun 
sclor should be present at all meetings of the sdiool council Teacher 
pupil v\ ork committees may be lormed from time to time 

The business conducted at one elementary school council meeting 
attended b> children from grades three to six proceeded somewhat as 
follows 
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The chairman, a sixth grader elected by the council, was in charge. 
The secretary read the minutes of the preceding meeting Each child 
had a mimeographed copy of these minutes Two matters ^^e^c 
brought before the group In the first case, the grandmother of one 
of the children had requested books, toys, and magazines for tn 0 set- 
tlement houses Se\eral parents present at the meeting explained the 
work done at these settlements and the need for the gifts The chil- 
dren asked many questions and discussed the issues raised They 
Mere uncertain whether thej should \ote on the issue Onechild com- 
mented that if they delayed action it would be too late to do anything 
The question was raised whether damaged toys would be acceptable 
This matter was referred to the secretary who was instructed to in- 
quire of the grandmother The question of what types of books to 
send was asked Should they send any comics’ One child said the 
children would learn history from the comics “Yes,’ said another, 
“but you don t want them to grow up learning their history from the 
comics ’ A teacher suggested that they inquire of the head of the 
settlement what the children would prefer The pupils from all 
classes represented entered freely into the discussion 

The next matter discussed was a request for money from the 
committee of a welfare organization Several adults told how money 
was needed for summer activities for the underprivileged children of 
the neighborhood and gave the background of the committee’s work 
This proposal also led to active discussion by the council members 
A Kansas teacher has described the school council in a tw elve room 
public elementary school as follows 

The council is composed of twenty four children and the principal, 
who sponsors the group Early in the term each class teacher appoints 
one boy and one girl to represent the class 

Council meetings are held once a week during a 30 minute period 
preceding the opening of school in the morning so that the representa- 
tives may report council matters to each class when school opens The 
olHcers are a president and secretary elected from the sixth grade repre- 
sentatives 

The aims of the council are as follows 
1 To help school children become better citizens 
Z To improve conditions m the school 

3 To help children learn to cooperate with one another 

4 To help pupils understand that government, rules, and regulations 

are for their protection 

The council is not a disciplinary organization and no member is 
responsible for the conduct or correction of other children Any teacher 
or pupil may suggest matters that should come before the council 
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Ma'lt's tlial have been considered by the eoiincil include arranninn 
for flallowccn fun conducting momins assemUjes placing trash con 
tamers on the sd oo) grouwJs diminating the dangers of snowballing 
and the hazards of running tn the halls or on the sfiirs using paper 
tottcls cconomicaIf> gathering tojs for Qinslmas d stnbution send ng 
ifiank > ou notes to the T ire Department during Fire Prevention Week" 
and sending letters and gifts to sick children 

Through participation in the councl die piipil representatnes can 
develop leadership grow in (he rcsponstbilit> needed to manage their 
affairs and impro\c standards of conduct in the school 

In another school separate grades liold student council confer 
cnccs to discuss such matters as methods of keeping the bic}de room 
m lietter order Plans are decided upon committees appointed and 
rcsi>onsifiilitics assigned and earned out by the pupils 

It IS imjiossiblc to ha\c a successfully operating school council 
n ithout at the same time educating the staff and all the children in 
us purposes Without this preparation there may be charges of par 
tiality, unw ise decisions or failure to refer back to the classroom the 
decisions reached A council elected to handle school affairs may 
fatl unless the entire school understands its function and purposes 
The council members need to work together cooperaiuely there must 
be tvi«esfiff guidance membership should be frequently rotated and 
leaders must }k carefully chosen 

School Assemblies 

The assembly is becoming a regular feature of school life not as a 
weekly ‘cliaiiel period arranged and managed by the school staff, 
hut as a genuine learning e-Npcrience planned and conducted by the 
children and their teachers The assembly lias been called the heart 
of the school It can become an cducalne oent m e\ery school f 
all of its possibilities are fully realized 

The sdiool assembly can contribute much to life in the scliool for 
It brings together pupils from different classes and a iinety of age 
levels and provides an opportunity for large groups to share expert 
ertces to work together on joint projects and to enjoy common 
interests The assembly can be an opportunity for exhibiting school 
accomplishments and a stimulus for creative achievements in music 
art. drama literature and other areas Through the assembly meet 
mgs, children from separate classes liave membership in the whole 
scliool community The different classes can present to tlie rest of 
the school phases of tlieir regular class work that Iiave occupied and 
interested them Agnes Adams presents a variety of opinions as to 
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ihe purposes, preparation organization, and production of asscmbU 
programs ( 1 ) 

Almost an> pha^e of school worl can he adapted to an assemhlj 
program There ma\ be dramatizations comnnmit> singing and 
musical appreciation programs a \crse 'jicaking choir, radio hours, 
poetry presentations, programs oi dances, or pujijitt sho\\s Much 
of the material for such assemblies can originate \\ith the children 
Preparations for the assemblj nia> go on in the classroom as part 
of the regular da>’s \\ork, with pupils «erMng as chairmen and 
members of \arious committees Sometimes an informal a<;«:embl\ 
can be gl^en \Mth little ad\ance prejiaration, as, for examjile in the 
caseof the first assembl) of the >car when teachers ma> call onse\eraI 
children to tell about their \acation experiences 

In the “Little Red School House,” \cw York Cit> ( 6 ), there is a 
chort dailj assembU at the beginning of the school daj TIic lower 
grades attend twice a week, the upper grades twice a week, and the 
whole school once a w eck Tltese are short sessions w ith some inter- 
esting e\ent featured at each meeting Other schools hold less fre- 
quent but longer assemblies wliicli ma\ last an hour or «o 

The assemblies of the elementarj duision of the Horace Mann 
Lincoln School, \ew ^ ork ha\c alwavs been an intimate part of the 
school life Through us assemblies the whole school works as one 
group Once each week at an hour reserved for that purpo«e the 
upper elementarj school as<embles in the auditorium (30, 32) The 
assembly ma^ be held for a general discussion of problems relating 
to the whole school for instance, “Taking care of one’s self m the 
lunchroom,” ‘ The work of the student council, etc. It ma>, on the 
other hand, be a program at which most of the students are listeners 
or spectators a motion picture such as ‘ The Historj of A\iation ” 
a 6ram3ti22tion « jth pupiJ actors, a speaXer or artist from outside the 
school, an e.xpert on children’s reading telling about new books and 
reading excerpts from good stones and poems, or an interesting radio 
broadcast The asserablj programs are articulated as closeI> as pos- 
sible w ith class projects, and the most w orthw hile are those arranged 
b> the pupils as a part of their regular school acti\ ities 

Programs presented bj the children should be based upon their 
units of work T^plcal themes are How Man Has Made Records, 
The Storj of ^Illk America the Beautiful, Our Good Neighbors to 
the South, China, A Studj of Textiles, or The Weather A program 
of creatue music singing or dancing, a demonstration of summer 
actiMties, or a dramatization of a pla} written bj children ma> be 
gi\en Afternoon club groups can demonstrate their accomplish 
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mcnts m assemblies The children might hear a talk on Africa by 
a I»ecnt «ho has recently returned from that country , a teacher might 
tell Unde Keratis stones in dialect . an authority on nature study could 
gne a talk on birds and insects, or the scliool librarian could show a 
collection of nen hooks and read selections from seieral of them 
Eserj kind of program that has educational value should be con- 
sidered «hcn planning; assemblies 

The high sdioo! assemblies are also an important part of school 
life Thc} should be considered as a medium for student expression 
ratlier than os meetings for mere entertainment The programs 
should be supplied b> class groups clubs, departments, and the entire 
school Outside speakers, invited on occasion, should be chosen be- 
cause of their special gualiHcations and the timeliness of their mes- 
sages The assembly should be under the joint control of a student 
and a facultj chatmtan ivitli representatives from the student body 
and faculty acting in an adv isor> capacity 

Tlie high school ma> often imite the older groups of thc elemen- 
tar) school to an assemblj of joint interest In turn, thc elementary 
school ma> sometimes inv ite high school groups to a special assembly 
program TJiere are some assembly programs which could be pre- 
sented by the entire elementarj and high school working fogetJier 

The School Paper 

A school paper run by the pupils under the direction of teadiers 
affords man) values — opportunities for cliildren m several grades to 
work and plan together, chances to develop and practice leadership, 
a means of building sclioo! spirit, an incentive to improvement in 
expression, an outlet for creative expression in language and art, and 
a means of establishing contacts with the parents 

Pupils at the Lincoln School, New York, published the Elcmetjfary 
Special, a mimeographed "nevvspipcr,’ as a cooperative enterprise 
for children in Grades IV to VI TIic sixth grade assumed re- 
SDonsibility for management, editorial work and publication of the 
enterprise' One of the teachers who took a special interest m cful- 
dren’s literary efforts served as faculty entic and sponsor of the 
project Children in the upper grades eagerly submitted their con- 
tributions for ' publication ” In a similar manner, the high school 

publishes a weekly photo-offset sheet, r. f v 

An adventure in elementar) school journalism at the P K Yonge 
Scliool m Honda has been described by staff members of the sdiool 

( 31 ) 
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Developing the school newspaper and magazine as an educational 
experience for the upper grades is a central project in several units 
described in Teaching Language in the Elementary School (27). 
See also the report of Merrick and Seyfert ( 18). 

Time to Work at Hobbies 

Normal children are natural hobbyists and easily interested in 
anything they can do with their hands. The traditional school lost 
an opportunity by failing to cultivate children's interests in their 
hobbies and giving them little time to experiment in making gadgets, 
fixing chemical mixtures with by-products of smells and little explo- 
sions, or working with motors, engines, and electricity. The modem 
school encourages such activity by making a place for it in the school 
day. 

School work can have a serious purpose and yet give children time 
to work at their hobbies. It is an old-fashioned idea that just because 
comparatively few are interested in some activity it must be considered 
“extracurricular” and relegated to after school hours. There is an 
advantage in giving a child time for his hobbies during the school day, 
for at school he can receive the expert help he needs which is not so 
often the case at home. Furthermore, at many points his hobbies will 
fit in with other school activities. 

“School life activities” seems a better term than “extracurricular 
activities” to describe children's work on special interests. In follow- 
ing his hobbies the diild has a chance to express his ideas creatively, 
to develop initiative and mental alertness, to follow interests that may 
lead to his vocation later, and to achieve new skills, insights, and in- 
formation. 

The purposes in providing hobby clubs and recreational activities 
at school are : to broaden the child’s range of achievement, to widen 
his outlets for experience, to give him more independence in making 
clioices, and to increase his sense of responsibility. 

In some cases the school arranges for a free work period one after- 
noon a week when children can work on individual projects in shop, 
laboratory, or studio, or meet in “Hobby Qub” groups. Activities 
and hobbies the children may enjoy include cooking, sewing, swim- 
ming, making costumes, music, drawing and painting, photography, 
story writing, scientific experiments, dramatics, first aid, pottery, and 
metal work. 

Typical activities for “free work” groups are making puppets to 
be used later in a puppet play, dancing, singing, learning to play musi- 
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cal mstnimcnts, Krilmg poems and stones for the sdiool naotr 
\t casing \ntli beads, and making head bands, rings bracelets and 
belts JIakmg collections of shells arrow heads, rocks, books 
stamps, immature animals, or scientdic materials should be’eiicoor- 
aged 


A sixth grade group made preparations lor staging "Robin Hood ’ 
during Its neeklj free ii orle period adapting their play, ti nh its quaint 
language, from the stones the) liad been reading Scietal gifted 
cliildrcn did the writing some designed the costumes, some created 
the stage sets, some planned the music some ii orked on the costumes, 
and some hmdled other details behind the scenes 


All these free work activities require dose supervision to prevent 
too much waste of effort, time, and materials even though creative 
work that produces an) thing worth while requires time and must in- 
evitabl) im.'ohe some waste even under the best conditions 


The School Social Program 

Instead of looking upon parties and pageants as extracurricular, 
the modern school considers the social program an integrated part of 
school life, because it offers invaluable experience for growing boys 
and girls to learn the social amenities helps to make better human 
relations, gives training for planning and responsibility, and provides 
recreational outlets that will lay the basis for adult leisure activities 
later Parties, picnics, sports pla)S pageants, and musical events 
should all be considered educative in the highest and fullest sense of 
the word This social program, although it represents but one phase 
of the full unified program must be looked upon as a valuable means 
of broadening and enriching children’s lives Social activities can 
be related at nianv points to curriculum units to community activities, 
and to mtcrcultural education and health activities Tlicy should be 
shared alike b) teachers, pupils, and parents 

School Recreation Clubs 

Every boy and girl should liave a chance to belong to a school 
superv ised recreation club especially m a targe city w here other recre- 
ational facilities are lacking and where mothers as well as fathers 
are usually employed These dubs can extend the schools super- 
vision to include the child’s after school leisure hours The after 
school clubs can give additional opportunity for children to develop 
individual interests and to do a freer, more creative type of work 
not limited by arbitrary standards 
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Teachers from ten or twelve schools can join together to organize 
groups m which children learn crafts and enjo> ph>sical recreation 
The clubs can be an extension of school work bc>ond the regular 
closing hour, although some schools arrange for club meetings w ithin 
the normal school da> School clubs should be organized around 
interests manifested bv the group These mav be potterj and sculp- 
ture, carpentrj and crafts, cooking and sew mg, sw imming, folk danc- 
ing dramatics, science, astronomv, photographv, or first aid 

High <5chool clubs ma> include biolog> club, science club, dramatic 
club, school magazine, school newspaper, glee club, jazz band, camera 
club Red Cross, orchestra, Trench club, fine arts club, folk or social 
dancing club. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, first aid club, radio club, 
hiking or outing club sports club, or literary club Each organization 
should be conducted by the children 

These club activities call for skilled leadership if thev arc to con- 
tribute most to wholesome development Einancial aid may some- 
times come from the community or from parent funds 

Eranklm and Benedict havedcsenbed the activities of after school 
clubs under school auspices m an underprivileged neighborhood (8), 

Character Education 

Good character has been defined as * the quality of an individual’s 
behavior which enables him to live happily and effectively m a world 
w ith other people ” Character may be considered as nothing more or 
less than a set of habits and deeply ingrained attitudes, habits of 
feeling, thinking, and acting, and attitudes toward the self and the 
self m relation to others As an educational objective, character 
development, which means forming right attitudes, is just as impor- 
tant as intellectual training It is a process that is far broader than 
schooling since only a small segment of the child’s life is lived at 
school 

In training character, it is essential to help children understand 
what IS right and wish to do what ts right, and then to give them 
ample practice in doing w hat is right 

The new er conception of character training is that character traits 
are formed not by memorizing subject matter (slogans, proverbs, 
rules for conduct and the like), but by living as a person of good 
character T ormahzed character training as a school subject in which 
character lessons are taught is futile because artificiality results from 
attempts to separate character training from general education or 
learning about good character from being ‘ good ” In the best schools 
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character is developed in the pupils not as a result of direct training 
or admonition, but through morale built up and sustained by the 
tvhole school program In fact emphasis on formal lessons m cliar 
actcr budding may pretent the learning from functioning when an 
occasion arises for the child to behatc m a noble unselfish coopera 
tj\e honest courteous st mjathetic or morally upright way 
The newer sdiool practices put more responsibility on the children 
for budding their own characters Telling children to be good is 
found to be less effcctite tlian making it possible for them to live 
according to high standards In the area of character development 
tile teacher s task is to make the whole life of the school contribute 
to character budding To learn tolerance thrift honesty and other 
desirable personal diaracter traits and attitudes the children do not 
Inie to study diaracter but must live and work in sdiool m ways 
that promote the development of these traits and attitudes 

The modern school seeks to tram children to be habitually con 
siderate of others without losing independence of thought and action 
Can this be done? Certainl} provided an atmosphere of mutual 
helpfulness is created and mamtamed m the schoolroom Calling on 
the older children to help the younger much as at home helps form 
character as docs the developing of a sense of responsibility and the 
ability to handle emergencies effectively 


Good Manners 

Good manners are only established customs that ease human ad 
justments Without rules of the roid confusion meffiaency and 
friction would result Tormal training m manners as an isolated 
field of learning may produce superficial behavior that looks well but 
is not so desirable as genuine courtesy exhibited spontaneously on 
all occasions 

Acquiring good manners is a learning process in whicli practice m 
realistic situations is the most direct route to improvement In the 
modern school with its provisions for group participation in daily 
school life good manners arc woilcated mhrma))y and become part 
of normal behavior rather than superficial formalities imposed on 
children by adults 


Questions and Topics for Study 
How IS hfe in the school affected by the type of curriculum that 

prevails? What differences wnuldjou expect to find behve^ life 

within a traditional school and one organized on the unified activity 
basis? 
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2 Is mfonnality m the cbssroom impractical m a large elementary 

school’ 

3 To ^\hat extent are socializing experiences possible and desirable in 

a school ’ Cooperatn e activities ’ 

4 In \\hat Nsays can children be helped to de\elop more individual re- 

sponsibility m the classroom’ 

5 Should pupils participate in classroom management and school gov- 

ernment’ Under what conditions’ 

6. Is a school council consisting of elected members from all the middle 
and upper elementary school grades desirable’ What safeguards 
are necessary to insure success m council work’ 

7 What are the newer trends in classroom discipline’ Descnbe some 

of the problems in class management that a teacher must meet in 
the newer type of program described in this chapter 

8 What are the educational values to be deri\ed from school assembly 

programs’ How should the assemblies be run to insure that these 
values are absorbed by the pupils’ Observe and descnbe se\eral 
truly educative school assemblies 

9 What contribution can school assemblies make to life m the school’ 

10 What values are there in having children work at their hobbies m 

school’ 

11 What are the values of after school recreation clubs’ 

12 WTiat features of life m the modem school contribute to the de\elop 

ment of desirable personal and character traits’ 

13 Wnte five additional questions or suggested study topics based on 

the chapter 
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Chapter 18 

EDUCATION FOR HEALTH 

Probably no subject is of greater concern to parents and teachers 
than the health of the children in their care Good health is essential 
because it contributes to fuller, happier living, and helps the child 
to withstand the physical hazards attendant on growing up 

According to various estimates, 20 to 25 per cent of school-age 
children suffer from health handicaps and phjsical defects, at least 
half of which could be prevented, removed, or compensated for during 
the child’s school life Ivlodcrn living, particularly under urban con- 
ditions, subjects children to considerable strain and tension which 
can be alleviated only b) properl) safeguarding their health For 
these reasons the school today shows concern for child health 

Health in the School Program 

Too frequentl), the school program for health training has con- 
sisted of scheduled periods for physical training sandwiched m along 
with many other subjects in an overcrowded curriculum From the 
modern point of view, every phase of school life which contributes 
to a pupil’s ph)sical and mental well-being is considered an aspect 
of health education 

Maintaining good health standards for children at school should 
be considered the responsibility of the whole school, w ith the program 
administered through the central school office The chief concern 
should be to make health education a functional part of the entire 
school day rather than a senes of formal textbook lessons The ob- 
jectives of the program should be stated in terms of healthful living for 
every child 

Health education should not be concerned primarily with disease 
and its prevention, but with a positive program for teaching children 
the waj to have good health and insuring the conditions that promote 
healthful living Preparation of children for healthful living in their 
occupations and homes, after they leave school, is part of the school’s 
responsibility for health 
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Cooperation with Community Agenaes 
The 1930 While House Conference on Child Health rccoramended 
wat wje schoo) sJwjW cooperate wtrii sacft agencies as the Public 
Health Service the Red Cro‘!s the county nursing service and other 
social welfare agencies which work in the conimunit) to safeguard 
tltc healtii of children Not only can such a program benefit the child 
in school but through such joining of forces with community liealth 
agencies the school can promote more effecti\ely the health of pre 
school children and jouths beyond sthool age as well as of its pupils 
after school hours and during vacations 

Cooperation with the Home 

Tile school can round out its health education program hy making 
parents alert to children s health needs and by explaining to parents 
the importance and use of health facilities in the community All 
efforts of the school in behalf of children may be unavailing unless the 
home isacquainted w ith thepurposesof the schoo) health program and 
IS ible to maintain good health standards Often there is a direct 
carry overofheaUh teadiingmtothehome and the parents are reached 
through (he children 


Healthful Living 

The first objective of health education should be to make healthful 
living an integral phase of school life The program should be based 
on the actual needs of the children discovered by a study of their 
health status and the homes from which they come Children can be 
shown how to hie more healthfully by actual practice at school in 
better heiltb habits includingpropcrcareofthcteeth hair and cloth 
uig bodily cleanliness proper diet and accident prei ention 

Good health can be maintained by providing m the school plant 
such hygienic features as ample facilities for cleanliness a place for 
(og }/ 3 }snc!^ and am amdiUontng and 

adequate ‘safety devices Children should be taught to protect them 
selves through fire and safetv drills A program of sports and recrei 
lion alternating with periods of study can make a further contribution 
to improving the health of all the pupils 

Health Services 

Another nay in which (he school can protect and improve the 
health of chiMren is through health senices In most of the lirgcr 
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schools, medical and nursing personnel are employed to supervise the 
health program and to render first aid m emergencies Periodic 
physical examinations are folloued by conferences between doctor, 
nurse, and teacher A modified program is usually w orked out for 
the cluld who is below par 

The larger schools usuall) pro\ide a>rrecfive classes or make spe- 
cial arrangements m regular classes for the ph>sicall> handicapped — 
those w ith defects in hearing, \ision, or speech, those who are crippled 
and those who are cardiac cases Improved health office records and 
reports can contribute to more effectne health serMce and pro\ide 
links with school, home, and community in matters affecting chil- 
dren’s ph) sical w elfare Health serv ices are most effects e when they 
are combined with health instruction in the classroom 

Health Instruction 

A third waj in which the school can safeguard child health is 
through instruction which will lead to better knowledge of health 
practices and the establishment of good health habits Through the 
instructional program children can leam about the proper care of the 
bod>, good nutntion, other habits that help maintain good health, 
and community proMSions for sanitation and disease pre\ention 
One objcctue of health instruction should be to teach children to 
avoid fads and morbid concern about their physical condition 

Health Instruction m the UniBcd Program. — ^Teaching health as 
a set of textbook terms or rules to memorize represents an artifiaal 
approacli to health education Furthermore, teaching health as a 
separate subject in an already overcrowded schedule tends toward 
superficiaht> and seldom causes children to apply what thcj have 
learned to their daily living 

There is no other topic m the curriculum that fits better into a 
program of unified teaming and learning through experiences be 
cause health permeates every phase of dail> life The topic of health 
can be integrated successfully with the stud> of problems m the soaal 
studies, science, phjsical training and household arts Unified teach 
ing answ ers the question of how to find time in the schedule for health 
instruction F urthermore unified teaching offers greater opportimitv 
for effective learning in the areas of health and hvgiene than does 
isolated subject teaching that follows a formal outline of textbook 
topics In unified teaching, pupils and teacher together take up health 
problems as thc> arise instead of waiting for the topics to appear 
in a formal course Teachers and pupils plan and develop the units 
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cooperatuely The freer diil> schedule pro\ides the Jonger penods 
of Ume needed for a thorougli study of iiealth topics and for practice 
in healthful living at school 

The unified program also contributes to child health by pro% idmg 
a well balanced school day with alternate penods for study, activih, 
recreation, and rest, by supplying satisfying outlets for nervous 
energ}, by reducing ner%Qus tension, and by a\oidmg enforced seden- 
tary work The newer methods also give teachers more chance to 
obsene children’s health needs and to work with children individually 
on tlieir health problems 


The health program in one school %yas initiated by weighing and 
measuring all the diildren Jn all grades the relation between health 
and growtli was emphasized In the primary grades, children learned 
about the relation of food to growth The first grade ran a ‘ health 
store ” When clnldren contributed articles for sale, the class decided 
whether the edible articles were healthful In connection with this 
store project the children learned about the foods that would make a 
good breakfast or lunch by planning balanced menus They learned 
that liether they w ou/d be w eU or stek depended partly on w hat they 
ate and partly on how they cared for their bodies 

Children m the higher grades considered the factors determining 
physical growth, the foods that would build strong bones and give 
strength to the muscles, and the relation of vitamins to health The 
sixth grade ''broadcast ’ a program entitled "Building Strong Bodies ” 
The interest they liad de\ eloped m foods led the children to the cook 
ing of 1 nutritious dinner at school Menus were worked out and 
the best were diosen by vote of the class 

Throiigliout the school, children learned about hygienic care of 
their bodies Pnnciples of cleanliness and sanitation were studied 
Proper care of the teeth was emphasized The matter of posture was 
discussed, interest m tins topic being stimulated b> shadowgraphs 
which were made of each child Tlie children took pnde m working 
for improv ed posture and m earning a good posture rating Oiildren 
m the upper grades studied first aid One grtmp made a large decota- 
tue wall chart with colorful pictures of foods demonstrating how to 
choose a well-balanced meal This chart was hung over the food 
counter in the school lunchroom Health principles were taught 
through talks, stones and pictures, games, slogans, charts, posters 


and cartoons , _ , 

A group of seventh graders, in connection with nutrition work, 
wanted to know how fast bo>s and girls grow from birth to maturity 
They decided to measure some little children and themselves 
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Though they had ne\cr heard of data, c\idcncc. or scientific measure- 
ment. they \\ ere guided bj the teacher to sources of accurate informa- 
tion and tile children thcmscUes copied the grajihs and tables which 
\s ere used w lien the> presented their rejicrt on phjsica! growth to the 
class In weighing and measuring thcmscUcs and computing class 
a\erages thc> solved some real arithmetic problems. 

Qiildren m a northern state where the temperature in winter is 
severe were taught ?t school how to repair their cracked shoes. At 
the same time, there was considerable indirect learning about the 
danger to health of ov erexposure and wet feet 

Upper grade and high school students can begin tlie stud> of com- 
munity health and social health problems through projects that will 
acquaint them with the sanitary measures and health safeguards pro- 
vided by their own communitj* 

Additional examples of units that may contribute to health in- 
struction w ill be found in Oiapter 6 

Foods, Nutrition, and Health 

A Gallup Poll taken throughout the country revealed that half the 
adult population does not know there is a relation between health and 
diet Although manv people sav the) lack sufficient money to buy 
better and more food, the fact is, in almost all cases, that the) do not 
know how to spend wisclv the money lhe> have Even In well-to-do 
families inadequate diet is a constantly recurring problem, but the 
more limited the funds for the food budget are, the more acute this 
problem becomes The choice and preparation of foods is a central 
problem in daily living, and can make the difference between sickness 
and health For example, a positive correlation has been found be- 
tween eating a nutritious breakfast and maintenance of good health. 

In view of these facts, the study of foods and nutrition belongs 
in every school curriculum from the primary grades onward The 
topic can be handled in several w 3) s Onewaj is through curriculum 
units centering about food stud> The food units referred to in 
Chapters 6 and 7 reflect direct results in improv ed child health because 
the new learnings were achieved by both the children and their parents. 
In other schools, such projects as growing a vegetable garden have 
yielded dividends in improved health A farm, milk, or grain unit 
may be developed as a health project, giving pupils new insight into 
the V alue of foods for health 

One fifth grade studied the importance of v itamins, not by reading 
about them, but by comparing the growth of two guinea pigs, one of 
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^\hlcll had had a uell balanced diet and (lie other a diet deficient m 
Ytamins A child whose diet ^^as known to be the poorest even 
though he came from a well to^ family ^vss charged ni(h the 
responsibjht) of weighing the animals He had been indifferent to 
all disaission of diet until one di} after a few weeks experience he 
remarked refernngtotlietwopjgs Gee this one s almost too heavy 
to lift That other one s sJemny and ugly I guess the difference is m 
wint they eat The class charted the growth of the two animals for 
a month at the same time thej studied the tj'pcs of foods containing 
vitamins essential to healthy growth 

Another waj m which children can leant about foods and nutrition 
IS through experiments m preparing foods to eat Teaching children 
cooking does not begin and end with preparing a meal but reaches 
out into health and science The interest m preparing foods to eat 
IS 1 stronglymotivalmg factor m stud>ingCDoJcing but the objectne 
should be Hr broader than learning how to prepare food As part 
of their instruction in cooking children should learn about a balanced 
diet the Mtnnuns essential to health the chemical properties of foods 
and the caloric requirements of the bod> 

Attacking nutritional prollems through studies organized m the 
scltool has proved beneficial m improving nutrition throughout the 
communit} In one case families started home gardens and poultry 
projects home canning of foods increased and parents sought the 
aid of the school in planning more nutnijoiis meals within their 
income — all as a result of children s nutrition studies at school (2a) 

The School Cafeteria Contnbutes to Health Education — Serv mg 
a midday meal to children at school is becom ng a general practice 
m many communities This lunch period can become a truly educative 
experience that w ill improve children s liealtli if instruction in nutn 
tion is correlated with the lunch experience Lundi time lessons may 
include selection of foods cleanliness overcoming food j rejudiccs 
clearing one s plate appreciation of food costs and good manners in 
the lunchroom Through the cafeteria pupils legin to ieam about 
the economics of production For further d sciission of related ob 
jeettv cs approachable through school lunch projects see reference 2a 
The school lunch project also can give pupils experience m citizen 
ship through participating m group planning and m leadership 
through serving as managers 

Classroom ac(n ities can be related to the cafiiena project through 
studies m health hygiene and physiology home economics and con 
sumer problem-^ gardening and agriculture and the skill ^tibjctts 
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The help of the community may be enlisted by inviting parents 
to serve on the cafeteria committee, sending home copies of school 
menus, and giving the school lunch plan local publicity 

Elsie Mabee (11) has described a project m which a 5th grade 
planned and carried on a hot lunch project In this project the pupils 
grew vegetables in the school garden, selected foods, and planned the 
meals This study contains a good bibliography on the subject 
Serving well balanced school lunches has many values Not only 
do the lunches teach health habits, but they give the children the 
energy needed for afternoon work m school, reduce the tendency 
toward colds and illnesses, tend to improve physical condition in 
general, save the fatigue induced by a quick trip home at noontime, 
and allow more time for rest and recreation at school 

Physical Fitness 

The modem school provides conditions that improve physical fit- 
ness and, at the same time, instruct children m the principles that con- 
tribute to physical well being Aspects of physical fitness to which 
the school gives attention are rest and relaxation, selection of food, 
avoidance of eyestrain, development of bodily power and strength, 
learning motor skills, and acquiring poise 

Today, m classrooms where the activity program is m vogue, there 
IS little need for formal gymnastic drill The entire day's activities 
provide informally for relaxation of muscles, for relief from fatigue, 
and for building coordination and balance Supervised sports and 
games contribute more to physical fitness, experts believe, than formal 
gymnastic drill 

The recreational program should be a part of the school day 
Children should have from three to five hours of physical exercise 
dail> Exercise is more valuable in the open air than indoors and 
most valuable in the sunshine Sports and games can have added 
value as a means of promoting social development They can be 
mentally stimulating as well as physically invigorating because they 
use free time in wholesome ways and contribute to character develop- 
ment 

Strange as it may seem to an adult, a child actually enjoys the 
exhilarating feeling he derives from hanging upside down with his 
feet through rings suspended from the gymnasium bar and swinging 
vigorously ‘ G>m” or “recreation should become the favorite 
period in the day Everjone except the phjsically disabled should 
participate in sports Activities that promote physical fitness include 
games, rliythms relay races, and athletic stunts 
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Safety and First Aid 

First aid IS an important topic E\cr> person works wnh 
children should ha\e skill in admmisicrinjj first aid A group of cle- 
nicjinrj cJnldren in one school who had iKcn giicn some inmuig m 
this «kill « ere able to assist in caring for a child m the group who was 
knocked unconscious b> a fall during a play period 

Children in the tirst three gm<J« nted p-actical lessons in <afctj 
because manj of them go to and from school or about the comtTiumt% 
unaccompanied Many Ime not learned caution and do not sense 
dangers that traffic conditions Jiold for tJicrn 

Included in stlcty education should be the correct Iiehavior in fire 
drills the proper procedure in crossing streets and the need for oh- 
sensing traffic signals Safetj can also be furtlicrcil by su}H.r\ision 
on playgrounds and at bus loadings daily bmldmg inspection and 
ade<iuate policing of crossings The children can feani about safetv 
through demonstrations pictures posters and class discussions 
Although lilt school should ncier rcla-c its vigilance in safeguard* 
mg child health the less it says to children about their o» n til health 
the better Heiftli m'truction «tIioufd not be given m such a v.a\ 
that tt makes children supcrscnsitive to health conditions or morbidly 
concerned about ph) sical deficiencies rurthermore not cvm slight 
dev lation from health standards should be considered in ahnomtsi 
condition 

Questions asv Topics tdk Stvidt 

1 List several v^'ays in which the modem school program can contnbi.tc 

to belter health for children 

2 List some of the concepts pupils should gam from their studies in 

health 

S U iiat is the responsibility of teachers for pq il heallli » 

4 How can such a project as a scliool garden or cafrteru conirj?«;te to 

belter child hjgime? 

5 U bat is the responsibility of the scliool in mstrucimg parents in nut 

tersofchildhygicne? 

6 How much responsibility mn school children lie exj’ccled to uVe m 

matters of healthful In mg’ 

7 Outline the I ealtli program fora school Ind cate t) e si c and in-- 

of school „ . I r i.i 

8. Describe a health unit for the first grade Fourth grade Mgft» 

9 oSfca scliool IraWiKIIclm for tcichtr<a->dr'P'''> 

10 XV me (ilc addilKmil ijufstiDns os lopKs (or i 'msi 00 taKj on ! >< 
chapter 
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Chapter 19 

THE COMMUNITY CENTERED SCHOOL 

The school that educates in the truest sense of (he word becomes 
a force in the comniunU> it serves entering into parlncr<))j[) with a)! 
other welfare agencies and helping to mobilize human and natural 
resources to lift the level of knowledge healih and culture Since 
the school is owned and operated hj the crjnmmnu> it is logical 
to assume that the sdiool should minister to social needs of the 
community 

1 he conventional public school Ins maintained an i«o)af«l portion 
as a learning center for children overlooking its larger rote as an 
influence in community life and failing to gae children a (rut under 
standing of the life about them The school tint confines its vfTorts 
to teaching textbook abstractions overlooks the more meaningful 
educative experiences to be derived from contacts with comnninily 
life Many leaders todiy believe tint the school s unique functions 
are best achieved within the framework of the local communitv 
World War II tended toacceJerafethctransition front an academic 
to a community centered concept of education and forced mmj 
sdiools to rcorganire their programs overnight m the interests of 
community welfare The stand-ofiish school threw open its door 
to the public which wa« forc«l to go to school if onlv to ol ram a 
ration book The war caused school home and communitv agencies 
to pool their resources and to unite (licir energies for the common 
good 

The new education demands (hat children learn the Ics-ons (heir 
environment has lo teach through particqiation in the life of the 
commiiinty and through fir-^thand contacts with commerce 1 t;«incss 
ami local industries Education under these con hiions fiirni«hcs n 
reali tic apj renttcesiup (o life for Iwys and gtrL who as a re'uh of 
tins training can later m hfe discharge morv mlcllvcnily tlicir olli 
gallons as adults 

Hit community centered concept of ctlucalion ncol not he re- 
stricted to underprivileged groups or (o remote rural d stricts where 
there arc fen cultural advantages The well to-do t rf»an neighbor 

JI5 
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hood needs the school’s services for broadening the children’s under- 
standing of life about them, for knitting together the interests of 
diverse groups so that more effectual educational work can be done, 
and for utilizing all the facilities the community has to offer to benefit 
children and adults. 

The community centered school has an advantage over the school 
that stands aloof from public contacts because, through its activity 
in local affairs, the public can gain a better understanding of its 
purposes and will usually support them wholeheartedly. The school 
that sets up as one of its aims the cultivating of better school-home- 
community understanding will be more likely to gain the cooperation 
it needs to attain its goals. The school which is concerned about what 
it can do for the community will usually find that the community in 
turn supports the school. 

Education Adapted to Local Needs. — The community centered 
school tends to adapt its program to local needs. Local resources, 
traditions and institutions play a large part in determining what shall 
be taught. Instead of adopting a carbon copy of some program that 
has been highly successful elsewhere, the school tends to develop the 
program that best fits the particular a>mmunity. Iron-clad central- 
ized controls that enforce narrow conformity are giving way to local 
option in matters that concern the school’s broader functioning in its 
own locality. 

Planning for Community Schools. — Planning for community 
schools should be based upon local surveys to determine the educa- 
tional resources and requirements of the region served by the school. 
From these findings, plans can be made for a long-term community 
education program which will achieve the objectives of the planning 
group. Several recent experiments in community education in Amer- 
ica have followed this practice (7, 38, 57). The schools already in 
existence participate in the preliminary surveys and sers’e as the 
foundation for new developments. Broadening education to include 
community relations requires the cooperation of all agencies con- 
cerned with local welfare. 

By virtue of their position, the members of the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staff of the local school should assume leadership in 
establishing school-community service. The community school may 
fail in its purpose unless the teachers themselves become leaders among 
the thinking members of the community. This is particularly true in 
rural areas where there may be few persons who possess the teachers’ 
insight and leadership. Here the school executive must cease to be 
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merelj an academic principal or snpermtendent , he must make Ins in- 
iJuence count for civic bettennent 


How the School Should Function in the Community 
An anal>s!s of reports from schools functioning as social agencies 
in their communities indicates that there are at least seven different 
nays m which scliool and community can work cooperatively m 
education 

1 T/te school can idenhfy tlself tvtth life in the ce«t«innify, partia- 

pating m local affairs cooperatir^ v, ith all other social and edu 
cational agencies in improving the quail tj of living, and sernng 
to coordinate child welfare and community betterment 

2 The school can identify itself with the homes from w Inch the chil 

dren come extending its educational program to include mem- 
bers of their families, and keeping m close touch with all the 
school patrons 

3 The school can make the children aimre of commimiy prohlems 

They can be encouraged to raise questions about local affairs 
and can be helped to understand the communitj m which they 
live including (be various features that make up life around 
them— the resources tliat contribute to a good life, and the dis 
integrating factors that beset community life 

4 The school can utilise all community resources that hate eiuco* 

lionat value for children and the features of the local environ 
ment that can ennch a child s background These resources 
include local library educational features of the local indus 
tnes and business establishments museums, parks landmarks, 
historical centers, governmental agenacs, and natural resources 
of the region 

5 The school can leach children to become good cihstns by help- 

ing them participate m the life and work of the community 
under school siipervisjon Community problems can be brought 
into the classroom where children can be given an opportunity 
to dclibenle the issues involved or children can go out into their 
community to study these issues under the school s direction. 

6 The school can extend its snperxnsion oxer the children in their 

after school recreational hours so that these hours are construc- 
tively spent and the children protected from influences tliat 
might lead to undesirable behavior 

7 The school can serve the isduUs in the eommuntli as an cdaatioral 

and looal ceoltr Mbcre classes are held and opportunities for 
meetings or recreation ate provtdnl 
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The School Serves the Community 

As far back as the seventeenth century, Comenius pointed out that 
serial conditions could be improved through education One test of 
a scliool’s worth is found in what happens to the communit> in which 
the school is located, for the school that truly belongs to the com- 
munity contributes extensivelj to social welfare 

The school can work in two directions to achie\e this objective 
first, it can ser\ e as an agency to promote community welfare, operat- 
ing through the parents and children , second, it can invite community 
agencies to cooperate m making all welfare resources accessible to 
the whole communitj 

A council composed of pupils, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and representatives of community agencies should plan and direct the 
list of resources suitable for educational purposes These include 
libraries, churches, civic organizations, the Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts other youth clubs, the community nursing 
service, and committees for chanty, for the prevention of juvenile 
dehn(]uenc), or for health and hygiene In rural areas these may 
include m addition home demonstration and agricultural specialists 
and farm security agents Other resources arc pubhc-spinted citizens 
who put the welfare of the community ahead of their own private 
concerns 

An excellent example is the community education developed by the 
Tennessee Vallc) Authority to improve and sustain the productivity 
of the region and to enable the population to make adjustments to the 
new conditions created by increased electrical power and new recrea 
tional facilities Norris, Tennessee, which has been in a unique posi 
t/on fo experiment with s comnwmt} program has developed a jear 
round program with the schools senwgas the center of educational 
activitj for both children and adults The school operates as a work- 
ing base for welfare and social activities of the town and neighboring 
region A recent report describes the community, outlines the scope 
of the program, and indicates the concept of education that prev ids m 
Norris (24) Vital concerns of everyone, such as health, safety, 
housing conditions, recreation, and occupations have become basic 
problems for the school 

A description of the community activities of the Wilson Dam and 
Gilbcrtsvillc Schools in the TV A project has been given by Seay 
(38) Tn other states where the cultural and economic level is low, 
constructive programs are being planned which will utilize all avail- 
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able educaboaal resources I„ one slate iviiere condrt.ons are pre- 
dominamly rural a drue has been started toward “Eduealion tor 
Better Living Emphasis intlie schools of this state is hcing shifted 
from the conventional subjects ' to nutrition health home roakine 
gardening, and forestry, „ iih all the school w ork adapted to cacti local 
community 

Elsie Clapp has described the benefits to the community resulting 
when such institutions as the Ba/tard Afcmorial School m Kentucky 
and the Artliurdale School m West Virginia Here established as com 
mumty projects (7) 


Sdiools contributed to cewnmunity welfare during the war by help- 
ing to maintain civilian morale, supporting youth organizations and 
promoting consumer education health recreation safety, and com 
mumty feeding Schools can now contribute to family ivelfare 
through their provisions for child adjustment physical welfare 
health improvement, nutrition, housing, and consumer education 


Cooperation with Local Agencies 

The community centered school is concerned with all local influ 
ences that affect the welfare of the children and youtli of the region 
The chief educative influences affecting a child s habits and character 
reside more commonly m the child s out of scliool surroundings than 
m the school itself In many localities these influences are deleterious 
and educative only in a negative sense Tlie scliool cannot attemjit to 
cope With all these influences single handed but beitcvtng that in 
union there is strength' it should coopernte with other «ocnl and 
recreational agencies m promoting public welfare The school should 
assume the leadership in this endeavor and help coordinate the work 
of all existing agencies for more effective service 

In some localities the school works with other local organizations 
to establish a commumty council with representatives from local 
service clubs, lodges, health agencies, religious institutions, cmc 
groups, and governmental agenaes 

The Eleventh Yearbook of tlic National Elementary Principals 
Association, The Pnnapal and Hts Commumiy describes educational 
programs in various communities that utilize the sen ices of such 
organizations as the Kotary Qub, the Women's Club the OiiWrenV 
Aid Society, the Board of Health and the juvenile courts in mmi>tcr 
ing to local needs A suncy of cities in MicJugan reported m the 
Yearbook showed that throughout the state organizations cooperat 
mg w ith the schools included the P -T A , the Red CrO!.s Boy Scouts. 
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Girl Scouts, service clubs, women’s civic clubs, church and Sunday 
schools, veterans’ organizations, good government clubs, the Library 
Board, the City Beautification Committee, mothers’ study clubs, the 
Y M C A and y W C A , and ladies’ literary clubs 

Seay reported that the community resources used by the Gilberts- 
ville School, located m rural surroundings, were N Y A and W P A , 
the state teachers college, the state university, the county agent, the 
county health department, the Women's Club, the T V A ’s recrea- 
tional health, and technological resources, and local collections and 
exhibits 

The Norris, Tennessee, schools utilized the Red Cross, the P T A , 
the American Legion and Auxiliary, the State Department of Public 
Welfare, the County Tuberculosis Association, the Save the-Child 
Fund, the County Health Department, the Infantile Paraljsis Fund 
The concerted attack on community problems with the school in a 
position of leadership has served m some instances to improve moving 
picture programs, to solve community health problems, to establish 
juvenile recreational clubs, to give improved vocational guidance, to 
improve nutrition, to establish better traffic regulations and require 
their enforcement, and to contribute to city beautification and im- 
provement in sanitation 

Home Contacts 

Education m tlie classroom represents only a small fraction of the 
total training a child receives It is estimated that of the 8,760 hours 
in a year, the child spends onlj about 1,000 m school , during the 
rest of those hours he is under home supervision 

The community centered concept of education requires that the 
school, the appropriate community agencies, and the homes repre- 
sented in the school population cooperate to insure the welfare of 
every family with cliildren of school or preschool age This family 
social serv ice feature should be part of a planned community program, 
not something left to incidental contacts between school and home 
when busy teachers and administrators can spare the time It has 
been observed that the most successful community programs are those 
that include the parents Methods for establishing closer relation- 
ships between school and home are discussed more fully m Chapter 
21 where references on this topic will be found 

Children Learn About Their Community 
Children who study in a community centered school where they 
can learn about social processes at work locally have a decided advan- 
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(age mer children attending the traditional school who gam their 
impressions of their community only through casual out-of school 
contacts which tend to form limited erroneous, or biased ininres- 
sions Without educational guidance a child may remain ignorant 
of the best features of his community life, or he may fail to mlerpret 
intelligently the life that goes on about him Learning about the 
community through school activities helps to extend the children’s 
mental horizons their experience broadens, tlicir understanding 
widens, and they became sensitized to community problems They 
have a better chance of finding answers to their questions about life 
in their local environment 


Some years ago pupils attending a conventional school m a middle 
western mdustrial community learned about emc \ irtues and resixinsi 
bilities by reading the prescribed text, but learned noUnng about the 
local stamping mill (one of the nation s largest), or about its prod- 
ucts, worlong conditions, organization, or relation to the life of the 
community The children spent many hours learning about life m 
ancient Greece and about how a citizen conducted himself m that far- 
off time, yet these nere the very cliildren who nilhin a few years 
would be working in the local null and discharging the duties of citi 
zenship in the very shadow of the school Sometimes the younger 
children asked what a stamping mill was for, but even their teacher 
could not give a clear answer In the aly lived and worked one of 
the country’s leading labor agitators, but his name and the principles 
he stood for were never mentioned m the schools Such i thing 
as taking an afternoon off from school so that children could 
visit the null, some other plant, or a spot of historic interest was 
unheard of 

The school building had a tower Occasionally small groups of 
pupils were taken up to the tower fora ghmpse of the city, but to the 
children the scliool and the community m which it w’as located still 


seemed to be two distinct worlds 

Today, older students can develop avic consciousness through 
study mg community affairs as part of the school curriculum In one 
town, school clnldren proved to be far better informed tlun their 
parents about public utilities after tiiey had undertaken their owm 

investigation of the matter 353 class project , , . 

Too often m the past tcadicrs, like other citizens, liave lacked the 
background for understanding community problems Today, teach- 
ers are rapidly learning about civic affairs 2vo teacher can U c^- 
sidercd qualified for Ins yob if he dc« not take sufficient interest 
in his community to inform himself about local affairs 
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The Community as a Laboratory for the Social Studies 

The modern school uses the local environment as a laboratory for 
the social studies, a laboratory in which school children can develop 
greater social consciousness, become acquainted with their neighbors, 
and learn about civic institutions by actually investigating them. 
They can gain background for the study of economics by studying 
the shops, the hanforng’ houses, the post office, and other civic institU' 
tions. The pupils may develop concern for community welfare by 
learning how the people in their town or city live and by exploring 
many different aspects of community life. 

The older children can study other communities in addition to 
their own. Rural children may go to the city : city children may visit 
the country. Children from well-to-do homes can learn about those 
who are less fortunate. 

Through studying inany phases of community life children usually 
become conscious of manners and customs, and they learn how tradi- 
tions become the mores of the people. 

Studying the community and its institutions has a timeliness, an 
“up-to-dateness,” that conventional school studies often lack. 
Furthermore, community centered themes demand a wide-awake ap- 
proach by the pupil ; they tend to sharpen the child’s ability to observe 
and to challenge his ability to think, to compare, and to draw conclu- 
sions for himself. 

Among the many advantages which may be derived by the child 
from the community centered school is the opportunity to learn 
through experiences and through dealing with actual materials. 
Using the community as an educational workshop gives meaning 
and purpose to education; learning becomes realistic and practical. 
Growing awareness of community problems usually leads pupils to 
inquire about the larger world of which their own community is only 
a part. 

Timely Topics 

.. The community centered school reserves time in the classroom for 
discussion of commurnty affairs and for other activities that deepen 
the pupil’s knowledge of his local environment. 

Even children in the kindergarten and first grade are not too young 
to begin learning about their community. Children in the primary 
grades, after taking e:<cursions into the community, can relive in their 
classrooms the life they have seen. They may build a play city and 
dramatize the life about them. Teachers have discovered that the 
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benefits school children gam from community study are most fully 
Sre projects are related to concerns appropriate to 

Elsie Clapp tells how in one school the first grade studied Farm 
ing on the Homestead and the s«ond grade Budding the Village 
of ArthurdaJe their oun community Conimtimty studies earned 
on by the second grade have been described by A\ah Hughes (21 ) 
Lulu Wright tells how a first grade left the classroom to gam 
first hand knoa\Iedge of the great city in which they lived (44) 
Primary diildren at the Little Red Sclioolhouse New York 
learn about the services of city policemen firemen and the 
sanitation department and how these services contribute to their 
well being (12) 

The brief descriptions of units m Oiaptcr 7 illustrate various ways 
m which the modern school helps elementary school children leant 
about local affairs 

In Glencoe Illinois school children participated m excursions to 
centers of community activity Tliey sponsored bird sanctinrics and 
many other local improvements Older pupils studied community 
origins 

James Tippett has described the ways m which the Parker Scliool 
District m South Carolina develops in children a wide awake intere«l 
m community life (42) The diildrens surroundings gam new 
meaning when they take excursions about the region as part of tlieir 
school studies They are usually eager to learn more al out their 
community to e\pIorc for themselves and to discuss what they 
discover 

Two boys m the Parker District noticed the marble works near 
their school They talked with the workmen and watched their work 
The class took a trip to the works which were within walking distance 
of the school Soon all the clnldren had become better informed 
about this local industry 


Upper Grades 

The upper grades can make wider use of communiti resources 
interrelating in man) «a)S the norit of clasrrooni and cniironment 
They can study local indostnes and instilulions ei-aliialing iihat 
they observe They may institute a safely campaign stuji cm 
government or learn about pioneer dars m the TOmmunilj The) 
Ly carr) on a unit such as 'Life Todaj and Yesterdt) m O, r 

Tou-n’ The study may he broidencd 10 include OurSlate Pupils 
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may study the laws that govern the community, or learn about labor 
or housing m their locality 

A fourth grade unit m Warren County, New Jersey, centers about 
“Studying Our County” The pupils make illustrative maps and 
charts as part of this unit 

Teen age children at the Little Red Schoolhouse, New York City, 
made a study of how the earth and geographical factors influence 
people’s lives They took atrip to New Jersey, observing two sections 
lying side by side, one an area with rich soil and bumper crops, the 
other a sandy waste despoiled of its timber They read several books 
on this region m preparation for the trip They went to the tops of 
the high hills, to the rivers, and to the canals in the region, and visited 
a cooperative housing community, a cooperative chicken farm, and a 
dairy They stopped at a potato farm and talked with the govern- 
ment inspector of potatoes On the next day they visited the pine 
barrens, the cranberry bogs, and ghost towns long since fallen into 
decay They took movies and snapshots and earned back to school 
material for discussion that lasted through the term 

Senior high school students can go even farther afield m com- 
munity studies In the spring of 1938 a group of eleventh grade 
pupils from New York City visited a community in the coal fields of 
West Virginia to study this phase of American life at close range 
As a result, they became more sensitive to community problems and 
learned to think and talk critically about them Later in the season 
students from this West Virginia community visited New York to 
learn at first hand about h fe in a great city 


Sociological Studies 

The older children can delve into sociological problems They can 
study race relations, the color line, the place of the Negro in a white 
world and the United States as a cultural melting pot They can 
stud) the immigrant and the refugee, not solely to develop tolerance, 
but to appreciate wlnt people of different backgrounds have to con- 
tribute to American life 

Norman Studer tells how the eighth grade in a New York City 
school studied a foreign community in their neighborhood The 
pupils visited the grocery stores, shops, settlement houses libraries, 
churclics and homes They met and talked with reprcsentativ es of the 
foreign group Afterwards they organized and presented their ob- 
servations in the form of written reports These students also ob- 
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f™"’'''* ■" “'‘■™ <■> ' ““■"E U« local av ic offices and 
learning about the functions earned on there 

Community sen ice n as made the focus of t!ie revised educational 
profraro developed at the Wells High School, aiicago (30) The 
studies carried on h) pupils in this school situated m an underpnvi- 
leged neighborhood had been found to fae remote from any real ser\ice 
to the pupils or the communitj m nhich they lived A survey was 
first made to determine the basic social structure of the neighborhood 
and to determine basic needs It «as found that health standards 
u ere low, and that the famthes lacked the necessary knowledge and 
the proper attitude to improve health conditions Foreign languages 
were spoken m many homes the residents did little reading com 
munit) influences were largely undesirable and recreational facilities 
were limited 


As a result of this suncy t«o new topics were introduced in the 
school program — home and community hvmg and the metropolitan 
communitj The classrooms became active workshops Individual 
and group studj was substituted for conventional recitations The 
activities of school and community were coordinated A folder was 
prepared for distribution to 'tudents indicating what the community 
Itad to offer in the way of athletics, sports, dramatics, and health 
care Students were encouraged to take advantage of these facilities 
The school Civic Association sponsored a neighborhood clean up 


campaign 

A ninth grade class in another school made a study of the peoples 
that make up America ind m particular the community in which the 
school was located Residents of the neighborhood of the school 
included an unusual variety of races, cultures creeds, and social con 
ditions The students outlined a working policy to be earned out m 
conjunction with the local settlement houses and churches The class 
ended its study by presenting an assembly program called ‘ Know 
Your Neighbors ” 

In other studies of community life older studentf have heard a 
local judge discuss truancy, delmqoenqf, and crime in the citj , they 
have investigated sanitarj conditions in the community infant mor- 
tality. and population trends , and they have learned about the natural 
resources of tlie community and how science has utilized these re- 
sources to improve local living conditions 


Educational Resources in the l/ocal Environment 
The foregoing section has suggested many ways in which the 
community can become a laboratorj in social science for the modem 
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school There are many resources in everv community that can be 
used to enrich children’s learning experiences at school These re- 
sources are to be found e\crywhcre, but they are often considered too 
commonplace to ha\e instructional value Teachers in rural areas 
have sometimes lamented the lack of such municipal instructional 
materials as museums, libraries, exhibits, and other similar stud> re- 
sources of the great city Actually, there may be more study material 
of educational value in a rural community where nature is closer at 
hand and can be more easily observed, than in a great city with all its 
archives It is doubtful whether the dead specimens in the great 
museums have more educational significance for children than the 
pulsating life of the real world about them In the midst of plenty, 
children may be starved intellectually because of the failure of their 
instructors to draw on these rich resources that seem so commonplace 
One educator relates that during his childhood, which was spent 
m the Great Plains region, he and his schoolmates studied the New 
England Indians from textbooks, though the boys earned m tlieir 
pockets arrow heads they uncovered in their own fields They studied 
about Boone’s exploits in Kentucky, but not the trappers, hunters, 
and explorers of their own region 

What are some of the resources that an average community can 
offer to supplement textbook learning at schooH First, there is 
always nature study material the rushing stream, the awakening 
spring, or the changing seasons There are animals to observe, per- 
haps in a wild state or perhaps at a zoo There is scientific informa- 
tion to be gamed from the local industrial plants and the machine 
shops There are industrial plants which convert raw materials into 
finished products There may be a brick kiln, a gas plant, a bottling 
works, a canning factory, an orchard, a dairy, a farm, or a mine. 
Through ohsen tug the processes earned on m these mefustnes, chrf- 
dren can leam how food stuffs are produced and how everyday ma- 
terials and equipment are manufactured 

Among the community resources utilized for curriculum projects 
at tlie P K. Yongc School in Florida (49) were 

A bakery and its services 

Railroad ticket offices, waiting rooms, freight offices, and ware- 
houses 

A farm dairy, greenhouses, and gardens operated by the local state 
university 

A chicken hatchery 

A laundry and dry cleaning business 

A plant for distillmg products from Flonda pines ^ 
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A radio station 
An art museum 
Red Cross headquarters 

^ The use of the community m connection vMth this school’s activi 
ties includes taking trips to places of interest, bringing Joal products 
into the classroom hearing addresses by community leaders and com- 
petent persons m man> fields, and experimenting in the classroom 
■with local resources Upper grade pupils study the lung oil industr} , 
the lumbering industry , the na\al stores, the turpentine industry, the 
moss factory, the chemical company, or Uic at> nevsspaper plant 
The community also offers o{^)Oflunities for the development of 
the cliildren’s cultural appreciations In the Spejer School, New 
York Citj, children studied Chinese culture because the) had dcvcl 
oped an interest in the subject from having a Chinese child m tlicir 
midst They drew upon all the resources of New York Cit) that liad 
a bearing on this stud) by making visits to Chinatown, studying 
Chinese art objects in Uie museums, learning about Dimcsc household 
customs, and hearing Chinese leaders describe hfc m their native 
land 

Children m a sixth grade m an experimental school m New York 
City used the local environment to good advantage m their stud) of 
ancient and modern architecture ( I ) Tliey visited the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to note details of ancient temples and medieval church 
architecture the Tiffany studios to study stained glass windows and 
the Riverside Church to stud) Gothic architecture The) took a Ixwt 
trip around Manhattan Island to get an ov'cr all view of the man) 
phases of architecture that the New Vorksk)Iinc presents 

There is scarce!) a school subject area or a study unit that cannot 
be enlivened and enriched by drawing upon local materials that arc 
available at httle expense 


Utilizing Local Talent 

Id most communities there arc cifiaens who liavc had interesting 
experiences the) are willing to sliarc with the children or who Imc 
developed an interest, a specialty, ora skill that would add niudi to 
the cultural background of the average child 

In one school a Korean father taught the cliildren of liis boj s 
class liow to add and subtract with the abacus A mother w ho had 
lourncved to Mexico lent her collection of souvenirs to the school and 
participated m an assembly on Mexico An aunt of one of the diH 
dren displa)ed her flower paintings A specialist In marine life 
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brought his collection of shells to exhibit and explain to tlic children. 
An old resident related true stories of pioneer life in the town, display- 
ing the equipment he had used on tlic prairie in years gone by. 
Another brought his guitar and sang cowboy songs. Stilly another 
told Uncle Remus stories. The younger children usually enjoy visits 
from a postman, a fireman, a policeman, or a local celebrity. 

The aviator, scientist, fisherman, traveler, musician, artist, wood 
worker, metal worker, photographer, blacksmith, farmer, flower 
garden expert, and the dog fancier arc all persons who could add to 
the school child’s cultural background. 

Other resources having educational value that arc usually available 
in urban communities are library collections, nature museums, art 
galleries, zoos, botanical gardens, fairs, and exhibits of all kinds. 
Guides to all these resources have been prepared for the use of the 
schools in some communities. In large cities the museums are usually 
equipped to send collections and exhibit materials to the schools. 

The Local Excursion as an Educational Device 

The excursion under school auspices can give children the com- 
munity contacts they require for studying special phases of their 
locality, it can make possible the use of local resources that could not 
possibly be brought into the school, and it has the added advantage of 
taking children outside the classroom to learn through direct experi- 
ence. The most successful excursions are those that are planned in 
advance, tliat direct the children’s attention to specific objectives, and 
that result in organized reports based on the pupils’ observations. 

Using tlie educational resources of the community does not in- 
variably require a trip to a plant or scenic point. This learning can 
be achieved in part through reading books, pamphlets, or the local 
papers ; viewing moving pictures ; or studying records that are brought 
into the classroom. 

Additional suggestions for the use of the excursion as an instruc- 
tional resource are given in Chapter 16. 

The Need for Regional Source Materials 

Gaining a complete understanding of the local scene usually re- 
quires written source materials. The school can use advantageously 
descriptions of the region, stories of local events, picture collections, 
or outlines of facts about the locality. In some cases the local library 
can supply this material directly to the children, or at least the source 
material from which mimeographed teaching materials can be pre- 
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pared The needed mfonnaUon is seldom lo be found in sufficient 
textbooks In some instances, leichers themseli es, 
aided b> children nho have collected information [Krtmcnt to the 
topic, have developed study materials in conjunction w ith curriculum 
units 


In some regions sdiool children get information on better living 
through locally prepared reading materials Such booklets often 
supply information about food homes, clothing health and farming 
( 6 ) 

A good illustration of local reading materia! is the pamphlet Actu 
Jersey — People, Resources and Industries of the Garden State, 
written bj J Russell Smith and published b> the John C Winston 
Company, Philadelphia The Kansas City, Missouri schools are 
publislimg a senes of four books entitled The Story of Kansas Cit^ 
The school children of Lynn Massachusetts have coopented in pre- 
paring a history and description of their city lo be used as local study 
material m the schools A senes of pamphlets dealing vv ith problems 
of immediate concern to pupils which has been prepared by local 
school auUionties is obtainable from West Georgia College Car* 
rolton, Georgia Titles include Lets Cool Lunch Lets Flani 
Grass, Lets Raise Pigs, The Doctor Is Coming, and Out Under 
the sLy 

In Pike County, Alabama children who were given material to 
read based on familiar things in their environment learned to read 
more successfully than they ever had before Good results were aho 
obtained from the use of local reading materials developed Maurice 
Seay and his associates m Kentucky ( 38 ) 


Learning Citizenship in the Community Centered School 

The best preparation for adult participation in community life 
IS active participation as junior citizens during the childhood and 
adolescent years Training in citizenship is not a new objective of 
the pubhcschoois but this objective is interpreted in tin. community 
centered icJiool as learning to become a good citizen by learning 
about the duties of citizenship in the local communily M ifb tins new 
interpretation, ‘ ciUzensliip ' ceases to be an abstraction from a text- 
book or a memorized set of rules for conduct Instead through 
experiences reaching out into the local region and through dassrwm 
activities relating to community problems, cliildrcn are made t o realize 
what being a good citizen means and are given K,’’’: 

situations that will confront them as atwens in adult life In turn 
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they influence their elders so that in the end the entire community 
benefits. 

Participating in Community Betterment. — When children have 
their eyes opened to opportunities for community service, they usually 
want to participate in efforts to improve life in their locality. In 
countless ways children and youth can ser%'e the community and gain 
benefits for themselves that they could never gain from an equal 
amount of classroom instruction. Under expert educational ^id- 
ance, children in some communities have helped to improve sanitary 
conditions and to control weeds and insect pests. They have partici- 
pated in conservation projects such as a “Save the Birds” campaign. 
Young people of high school age have undertaken a community sur- 
vey and made sociological maps preliminary to a community improve- 
ment program. Paul Hanna has described the ways in which high 
school students have contributed many real services to their com- 
munities (20). 

Consen-’ation offers exceptional opportunities for school children 
to serve the community. In Hamilton County, Tennessee, school 
children filled the gullies and helped plant trees to stop soil erosion. 
In Waycross, Georgia, they participated in “Protect the Toad Week.” 
A description of this conservation project is given on page 162. Dur- 
ing the war school children all over the country gathered milkweed 
pods to be used in lifesaving belts for the armed forces. 

School children have helped to support the welfare organizations 
of their city as members of school and community clubs and through 
school publications. 

Work Projects. — ^When the educational program reaches into the 
life of the community, school children can serve through work proj- 
ects that contribute to the productiveness of the region, fn every 
locality there is work to be done in which children still in school can 
participate. 

The Norris, Tennessee, educational program, which stresses trade 
and agricultural training, and home planning and management, has 
included cooperation with the small industries and farm enterprises 
of the region. Children in Norris ran the Norris School Produce 
Company which was organized to raise and sell garden produce ; they ' 
learned hy hard practical experience how difficult it is to “keep out of 
the red.” 

In a large city high school there is an active community service 
club whose members work voluntarily on neighborhood improvement 
projects. 
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One rionda community under P 7Ji Jeadershjp set up a Town 
Betterment Club with the objective To help meet human needs m 
the community The sdiool building and grounds became a center 
of community hfe Pupils teachers and parents participated m com 
niunitj service projects such as gardening and food canning Older 
boys assisted m pruning shade trees Athletic fields were laid out 
and plane facilities uere added to the school grounds Most of the 
residents m the community took a liand m the activjt cs uhich con 
tnbuted cons dcrably to healthy living and jncjdenlalJy to a rcduc 
tion in the number 0 / cases of truanej and ju\ emle delinquency 

Education geared to meet the needs and interests of Ion income 
groups in ^arlous parts of the country lias helped to impro\e their 
economic condition In se\eral expenments the basic pfan has been 
to teach essential facts about housing clothing and food to diil 
dren through school projects with tlic expectation that tins knowl 
edge would reach the child s parents In one community the cliildren 
working on a project of this type learned about gardening and can 
rung School lunches rvere prqiarcd from food the cJjiIdrcn raised 
m their gardens One group learned about the care ol clothing an 
other about raising goats 

Several years ago Venezuela began to teach conservation of natural 
resources to all school cluldren with the Department of Agriculture 
and tlie schools working jointly on the project Ouldrcn have been 
taught to assist m reforestation and restoration of eroded areas 

In other communities children have helped harvest potato and 
berry crops. In Vermont they helped bang m the maple sap during 
a labor shortage In other localities they ran the community garden- 
In wartime these seniccs became indispensable in carrying on local 
industries The sdiooI often joined with the communny m sj^nsor 
mg Victory Gardens In one town the chemistry stiidents in the local 
high school tested soils m preparation for a Victory Garden under 
taken by school children The school year was frequently extended 
to eleven or twelve months so that these work projects could havar 
educational supervision 

Community service outside the school is sometimes added as an 
item on the student s report card 

Community Trends m Rural Education 

Proer«s.%t edacnlors rtcoenize Ihc pcculnr rcqu.rmcnt. of 
school doldrcn here the pop»ht.on « s,,« 

With the present trend loiiard deanlnliation of cities the mn tier 
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of these children is likely to increase. In the past there has been little 
differentiation in educational provisions for rural and urban children. 
Consequently, there has been a steady complaint that rural children 
are being educated for town life. Why not make more use of local 
material in educating these rural children? 

Life in the Caribbean seems a more appropriate theme for chil- 
dren on a sugar plantation In Jamaica than “The Lights of London” ; 
local industries would be a letter study for children in a far-flung 
Canadian province than the manners and customs of the world’s great 
but remote cities. Seacoast children may require something quite 
different from inland dwellers; mountain children, from lowlanders. 
Negroes, Eskimos, Indians, Puerto Ricans, and Filipinos, to mention 
only a few diverse groups, all need educational opportunities that do 
justice to their rich cultural heritage. Their arts and crafts and their 
ancient lore should be retained as the background for their education. 

Some people in the world may need to know only enough about 
New York’s harbor facilities to gain some conception of what the 
city means for world progress. To know one’s own local bay and to 
understand the life of one's own region may suffice. Confining edu- 
cation to the local scene need not preclude introducing maturing chil- 
dren to the larger world and other cultures but it does insure that 
learning is based on the child’s “apperceptive mass” of familiar situa- 
tions and concepts. 

The work of 4-H clubs suggests the pattern for rural children: 
making them farm conscious; teaching them how to raise poultry and 
sheep; how to test and analyze soils and how to plant and care for 
trees and berry bushes; reviving the old crafts; and giving them 
experiences in gardening and cooking. The teachers must have a love 
of the land and should not be so "city wise” that they establish a town 
bias for the children. It is agreed that city schools enrolling country 
children must also give more consideration to these matters because 
the rural life may hold a richer store of values and meanings for edu- 
cation than the urban pattern of living. 

'I lie rural school can become a community center, the focal point 
for local improvements, providing a background for democratic liv- 
ing, creating community interest in tJie school, and developing re- 
sources for vocations, education, and recreation. 

Community Guidance in Leisure Time 

Another phase of community school cooperation is found in the 
extension of school supervision over the child's after school hours. 
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A cIi.M s educal.on does not stoji at llirre )’ M 1 asmr i,me ho! 1, 
as nian> educational possibilities for the child or joiitli as Ills hours 
in school Edarational amliontus m progrcssise comimmilics be- 
he\ e that since all out of school experiences are tducational for kfJer 
'^u L scliooJ has not oril> a right btii a duty to suj)cr\uc 

the child s free hours especially the hours from three to siv «hcn 
^\o^kmg mothers are not at home In this enterprise tlic school rrcels 
severe competition from the movies the gings the hickyards the 
candy stores and\ariousstrccnnlluenccs 

By providing club groups and rtcrnlioml facilities as a Jnven 
during the after school hours the school not onlv can protect chit 
dren from unfavorable influences but can extend their education in 
positive ways Pupils should be told at school what their ncighlyjr 
hood provides in sports recreition clubs and activities ‘'chool au 
thorities should cooperate with the local ihcaicrs in improving the 
motion picture programs They should enlist the ci»j<r3t»on of 
community leaders m supplying materials ‘ind funds for reemtion 
Adtie TranUm and Agnes Dcnedicl hive described after scliool 
play centers for children operated m cenyunciion wjili all iby migh 
borhood schools in New ^ork City (10) A phy center at «choof 
after school hours keeps children off busy streets and supplies a 
recreational prognm that is richer in aciiviUes tlian mo t hoims af 
ford There is the added advantigc of trained adult supen i<ion 


Children usually delight m dubs tliat offer such interests ns j,amcs 
carpentry, dramatics or arts and enfts These after school club< 
can promote health as well is personal growth 

In one cntcrpri^ungcity the <dK>ol svsicm has taken ov cr the super 
vision of all community recreation during the afternoon nnd cveturg 
including the program for both children ind adiilK nhetJ cr con 
ducted on the school grounds or elsewhere In this wav the cummu 
mty IS assured of expert professional service m rccreiti m which can 
be extended to the )oun^^tcrs after scJiool Jours 

Another ntw departure m education is the e^tal hshment of «chfv J 
operated farms and camps to improve the cht/drcn s i hys cal t inaf 
to provide realistic experiince^ lo broaden commuuly cumacts arl 
to tmm pupils in useful skills. 

One city school system in the Middle West owns an i oi>cnfe« a 
farmloHbichsroopsofaOlo lOtlcmcntan scliool c!ii’ Iren arc lalm 
for half a cla> each wnrh fro-n Maj to Oerober Tl r.r arc sm c o 
the Ihinjrs the children did al the farm Ihej Ctrl tl e la»n fdae nl 
melons arid sqoash s« onl I 300 lomaro p’anr. | 'anted 
pulled sseeds in straiibcrrs beds plan ed floss ets raltd 1 
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parking lot, trimmed grass around apple trees, and cultivated the 
entire garden 

Se\eral school districts on Long Island, New York, ha\e recently 
taken over an 80 acre tract of land about 50 miles from the schools 
on which a \Nork-pIay camp has been set up as one phase of a }ear- 
round school program The camp is being prepared by the older high 
school students under the supervision of school staff members Chil- 
dren taking part m the camp project are transported to the camp site 
in school busses Each group remains at the camp for a week All 
expense, except food, is borne by the school When completed, the 
camp will have a bunkhouse, a playhouse for movies and amateur 
theatricals, an arts and crafts shop, council rings m the woods, out- 
door showers, and other appurtenances of a modern camp m which a 
wide range of activities can be carried on by school children of all 
ages This camp project is linked with the guidance and health serv- 
ices in the school districts which the camp serves When completed, 
camping will become a part of the curriculum for all older boys and 
girls 

Helen Mackintosh (29) has published a bulletin on camping and 
outdoor experiences as part of the school program which contains il- 
lustrations and a bibliography 

The traditional school day offers too limited and brief a program 
for manj children whose backgrounds have little to contribute to en- 
riching their lives When this ss the case, the educational authorities, 
m conjunction with social agencies, should sponsor schools that are 
more like good homes in program and equipment, with the children 
under their supervision day and night Boarding homes, farm 
schools, and camps may m time become part of the universal educa- 
tional s>stem, at least for those children from homes where they v\ ould 
not receive the supervision they need in leisure hours 

The School as a Social Center for the Community 

More adults are now going to scliool, not only the backward and 
illiterate who want to learn the three R’s, but also those who seek in- 
formation or recreation The communit> centered school throws 
open Its doors to all citizens to provide a center for commumt> meet- 
ings, to encourage the development of arts and crafts, to sponsor 
sports and recreation for leisure hours, and to offer cultural educa- 
tion In the community centered school the parents are as much at 
home as the children The sdiool is open at night and on Sundays 
for adult activities 
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fro^tr rfn American cducatjon for m 

front erdajsfasdiooJnasofrer, (he only r«pec(ab!e«eeWa)n^ 

new^thm/°‘Ti?“ ? '? ‘^ 1 ' Nighl ccliool classes are no 

* 1 *i‘'^ atlvanccDient ,s m the more effeeme ut.i.ia 

tion of the schools resountes for adult education, and m the 
greater leadership exercised bj the school m tins contemporan 
movemcHt ‘ ^ 


The community centered school established m a rural area series 
as the cultural center for the region The commiinitv schools 111 
Kentucky and West Virginia described by Elsie Clapp (7) demon 
strate lion cffeclnely the sdiool has scried as a social center m com 
munities iihere there are fcii cultural opportunities for adults 


Qucstions asd Tones for Study 

1 Outline plans for coordinating the work ot the sdiool and welfare 

agencies in your conJmunji> 

2 To what extent might school children participate in i survey of the 

community as a basis for educational and ci\ic improvements* 

3 What should pupils know about their community s cmc affairs? 

Loral goicrnment and finances* Health and sanitary conditions* 
Housing* Poverty* Crime and delinquency? Ifow should this 
information fae acquired* 

4 Consider some child you know well and attempt to estimate the rcla 

tiie parts that his home life school experiences and community 
influences play in shaping his heliavior 

5 List the ways m which jour school could more clTcctiNely utilize the 

educative resources of your community 

6 How can the library resources of your community he made lo con 

tribute more to the education of children and youth? Tlie muse* 
urns? Historical exhibits* Tlie landmarks * 

7 Describe several work projects through which children in your com 

ruunity might contribute to avic improvement or conservation 

8 Describe a social studies orcincs project which would make large 

dcmarids on community resources A science project A health 
or economics unit An arithmetic project An art project Indi 
cate the mrtructional resources to fie utilueil in each case 

9 De^cnlie the kinds of regional materials flat arc necdciJ to increase 

the school child s understanding of the locality m which lie 1 ves. 

10 List several school projects for the upficr elcmentarv or junior high 

school grades tlut would help a cliild understand hts community 
better 

11 Describe the local industries and bosmew enteqirises m your com 

mumty and show how they could contribute to (he edacatron of 
children and youth 
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12 What steps can be taken by the school so that children can learn more 

about their future civic responsibilities m the community^ 

13 In whzt \\a>s can leading citizens m the community isho represent 

\'anous professions and avocations promote the more realistic edu- 
cation of boys and girls ’ 

14 To ivhat extent is it desirable for bo>s and girls to obtain actual ^vork 

expenences in the community while still in schooP What pro 
visions for this expenence can be made in your communit) ^ 

15 Write five additional questions and topics for further discussion 

based on the chapter 
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GUIDANCE IN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In conventional schools the teachers primary concern has been 
subject matter Toda> teachers arc showing more concern for the 
general welfare and personal development of the mdivtdual pupils m 
their charge 

Contribution of the Unified Program to Guidance in 
Personal Development 

In the educational approach described m these chapters every fea 
turt of the dail> program and of the life in school is considered in 
developing child guidance Growth m persona! development is in 
evitable wlicre dnldren live and work together with the teacher in a 
wtisfjing relattonslup Improved pupil adjustments are insured by 
an environment that contributes to vi ell balanced growth In the 
unif cd program the pupils gam satisfaction from their own efforts 
and develop and use their personal resources m a well rounded pro- 
gram of work and play Their impulses are directed toward con 
structiv e achiev cment 

In giving children a chance to try out their powers to make clioices 
and self-discovcrics to e-vpress opinions and to assume responsibih 
lies the unified program instills a sense of worth and well being 
which IS almost impossible to adiievc m a repressive school atmos 
phere 

1 he unified program offers many opportunities for informal per 
soml contacts between the teacher and individual pupils m a variety 
of situations which require planning resourcefulness imuative m 
terest and aptitude on the part of the pupil The children can gam 
valuable socializing e-xpcnences through the manj close personal con 
tacts they have with one another Teachers may know their pupils 
intimately for the class is like a household with everyone a member 
of the family 

Functions of Guidance m the School 
Recently Dr John Wade former superintendent of the New York 
City Schools outlined the functions of guidance throughout the 
339 
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school system The following are some of the points he made in his 
report 

Guidance should be continuous from kindergarten through the sec- 
ondary school 

The guidance program should enlist the cooperation of the home, the 
church and any other child sening agencies in the community 

It should be concerned wiih the health, academic, emotional, and 
social de\eIopment and with the \ocational direction of the 
children 

It should be interested in the prevention of maladjustment as well 
as its treatment 

It should aim to make children increasingly competent m self direc- 
tion 

It should involve coordinated effort of teachers and specialists 

Guidance should be continuous throughout the child’s school life. 
It should link the various jears of school experiences and establish 
continuity in the records that pass from teacher to teacher As a re- 
sult each child can become known as an indnidual through all his 
jears m school 

The Teacher, Key Person in Guidance 

Successful guidance depends upon the teachers and the intelligent 
interest they take in their pupils The classroom teachers, because 
of their close daily contacts with the children, are in the most ad- 
vantageous position to know pupils intimately and to help them with 
their problems of adjustment 

The teachers' contributions to guidance should include getting ac- 
qv3)n}ed with each intimately, obsen mg t}ie chiidren’s behavior 
at work and at play, alone and with the group, directing children's 
impulses into constructive channels, supervising recreational activi- 
ties keeping comprehensive individual records of pupils in terms of 
growth goals providing experiences through which pupils may con- 
tnlmte to the life of the school , dealing with minor adjustment prob- 
lems such as that of the child v\ho is too quiet or sensitive and is 
ustiallj left out of things, and calling to the attention of the admin- 
istrative head and the parents anj problems that he bejond the teach- 
er’s training or authority (3, 6, 9, 10, 19) 

The teacher is best qualified to size up the pupils, not only as in- 
dividuals but as members of a group and to record sjstematically all 
relevant facts Still another phase of classroom guidance is the more 
mtensi\e study of children with behavior difficulties Recommenda- 
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uons may liaic to be made or ritnedial steps suggested to the school 
or lionie for impros mg the child s adjustments Conferences may be 
necessary with parents and welfare workers m the conimunitj 
Guidance in the school can never be reduced to a set of rules for 
mulas, or teclm.qncs but mnsl ahsajs deal with each child m terms of 
Ins unique situaiion 

In tlic clementar> school educational guidance can be particularly 
tfXtcine for several reasons as is pointed out by Gertrude Driscoll 
and others (6) 


1 The ino.^t common practice in the elementarj <:chooI is for the 

pupils to sta} with the same teacher ihroiighout the school da) 

2 llahits are as jet tinfomted for the children are joung iiupres 

sionnhle and highly flexible They can readilj maKe new ad 
justments and their beliavior can easily be modified 

3 The niodern elemenfary school program in itself makes a direct 

contribution to chdd guidance for the emphasis is on whole- 
some actii dies learning through experience and a unified pro- 
gntn rather tlian on departmentaliied subject teaching In 
such a program child behavior can be obsened in all its aspects 
and bchavaof can be modified through adjustments in the pro 
gram 

4 External acliiev ement standards are minimized , tiie standards re 

side more in the child s own developmental goals The teacher 
can study the child s behavior and consider how it may be im 
proved or altered 

5 During the cliild s early school years the home can be brought into 

dose contact with the school and through the teachers sug 
gesUons home guidance can be improved 


Understanding the Individual Pupil. — The first essentials in 
tcadiing are determining the pupil s interests and aptitudes and dis 
cov enng the causes of his problems and difficulties Rousseau adi ised 
teachers ‘Begin by makinga careful study of jour scholars for it 
was bis belief that a teacher could guide children m learning only 
through know ing eacli child as a person not solely as a learner in the 
narrow sense Certainly a teacher cannot go far m guidance w ithoiit 
know mg each pupil intimately m terms of Ins school w ork, hts famil) 

Ills friends and the community about him 

A teacher can learn from observing diildren how they can best be 
managed and trained A competent teacher understands the sigmfi 
cance of the child s obsen ed behavior Observations should be made 
in such areas of child development as health (including physical needs 
and growth pattern) and home environment (early experiences par 
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ent child relationships, and ways m which the child’s home is affected 
by community influences) The teacher should also disco\cr the 
child’s capacity for learning at school, his abilities and aptitudes, his 
special talents, his limitations, his interests, and his goals 

Personal, social, and emotional relationships and adjustments make 
up still another area in which the alert teacher should continually 
observe the pupil The teacher should recognize the friendless child, 
the dreamer, the aggressive individual, the leader, and the helper 
among the children 

A study of the child’s recreational life will bring his dominant 
character traits, his interests, and his physical capacities into bold 
relief Studying a child in all these areas can give the teacher a well 
rounded picture of the child s growth 

The teacher needs to know what the children were like and what 
experiences they had before they came to her, how they have met 
their problems, and what their backgrounds have contributed to their 
development m a positive or negative direction The following list 
suggests the variety of purposes served by the teacher’s appraisal of 
individual pupils 

Determining aptitudes for school work 
Evaluating outcomes of school work 

Checking achievement systematically by ratings and other devices 
Determining readiness for beginning school work 
Identifying the slow learner, the school failure, and the pupil with 
special disabilities and defects, and planning remedial and cor- 
rective work 

Discovering special aptitudes and identifying the gifted student and 
the pupil with special creative abilities 
Identifying the problem behavior child, the truant case, and thepoten 
tially delinquent individual, and finding explanations for each one’s 
behavior 

Classifying each pupil for promotion or transfer 
Studying each child s physical condition, discovering any physical 
defects, and recommending remedial and corrective techniques 
Selecting committees and individuals for specialized classroom and 
school responsibilities 

Discovenng pupils’ social and emotional traits and their social be 
havior 

Counseling pupils regarding selection of courses, selection of high 
school and college and personal problems 
Giving advice and making reports to parents 
T.Iaking reports of home, community, and neighborhood conditions 
as they affect the child 
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Imtsligotioc ,™rk and study habit, recommending more or less 
pmg n'oA suggestions for extra n-ork or for drop 

Gmug prevocational and vocutionalguidance detenu, mug, ocatoiial 

aptitudes and gning advice concerning: \sor{c opportunities 

To Old the teachers informal observation the following devices 
can be used 


Scholastic aptitude tests 

Standardized •ichie\ cment tests in stcitis and content areas for differ 
ent grade levels 

Questionnaires to determine attitudes and personal adjustment 

Rating <cales for various traits 

Inventories of pupil interests and study habits 

Gieck lists of desirable and undesirable habits 

Outlines fonnten leu mg 

Outlines for intensive study of individual pupils 

Narrative records 

Supplementary information may be gamed through 

Observations of pupils in class tvorl. and at play 
Evaluation of pupils* worksuchas drawings maps craft work writ- 
tenwork diary records letters autobiographies or poems 
Committee reports prepared by students 
Pliolographs of pupils engaged m various activities 
Written reconls of children s school experiences dunng the year 
Conferences with persons who know the pupils well 

Observing the Child at School, — ^Tlie day to day relationships be- 
tween teacher and pupils offer the most fruitful situations for gaming 
the deeper understanding of child life so essential to good teaching 
The alert teacher will discover through informal contacts much 
about each cliilds inclinations Casual encounters can give the 

teacher new insight into thediildsproblems worries and aspirations 
The more symipathetic the relationshipestablished between teacher 
and pupils the more likely the teacher is to understand the basic reasons 
for a child s external behav lor Jlost children seek and appreciate a 
confidant with whom they can talk over their difficulties 

In the school that operates on a guidance basis teacher and pupils 
can become well acquainted with one another The teacher, moving 
about among the children can learn much about them by encouraging 
them to conv erse freely about personal matters filore can be accom- 
plished if the teacher has the same group for a second j ear, a common 
practice in some of the better schools 
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A child’s behav lor constantly reveals hts needs and problems Ob- 
ser\atiQn of children informally active in the workshop, on the play- 
ground, in the gymnasium, in the art room, at the sand box, or, in 
fact, in all their constructi\e work will reveal characteristic behavior 
trends 

Clues to behavior ma> be gamed from children’s conversation in 
dramatic play, from the stones they tell and write, from the pictures 
the> draw, from the diaries they keep and from the reports they make 
to the class 

The child s deep-seated interests, the things that truly reflect his 
desires and needs, are often discovered in unguarded moments when 
cluldrcn are not conscious of having to please the teaclier or anyone 
else The phjsical education period is a particularly fortunate time 
to observe thoroughlv natural child behavior 

Children’s interests may be disclosed b) their conversation, by their 
choices of games and recitation, by the reading materials they select, 
bv the materials they ask for, and by the activities they choose when 
clioicc IS permitted 

One advantage of the unified program is that it allows the class- 
room teacher more time for unhurried observation of children, and 
a clnnce to sec how children control and direct themselves when un 
dertaking a project 

The teacher s observations should be as objective as possible and 
directed toward answering such particular questions as 

How old IS the child chronologically, mentall> , and socially ’ 

\\ hat are his behai lor characteristics at home and at school ^ 

\\ hat unusual experiences has he been through " 

How has he been treated up to this time ’ 

What IS the present condition of his health’ 

What satisfactory and unsatisfactory habits has he formed’ 
Wliatisihenatureof hishomchfe’ Ofhis family background’ 

In what ways does his behavior dcMate from the normal tendencies 
for his age’ 

Are there any perplexities or problems on his mind at present’ 
^\ liat IS their nature ’ 

Some of the answers the teacher may discover through classroom 
observation Other facts the school administrator and specialists can 
assemble and place m the teaclicr’s hands 

Tor studying beginners m the first grade, J W Wnghtstone and 
others ( 25 ) have directed teachers observations by posing the follow- 
mg questions 
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What 15 the makeup of the dass \tith respect to mental capacity, !an- 
Euasc, and 50^ ladcgroimd’ Does the group as a whole tend 
to be abo\e or below average^ 

WJijch of lJjecfHfdrenha\ehad1vin<lefgarten training > 

Which are repeating the grade or ha%e repeated at some time’ 

\\ hat IS the range of clironoJogic^ age, the distribution of the ages, 

ami the •i\crage ageof the group’ ’ 

Which children have ph>sical defects? What is the nature of their 
defects’ 


Which children seem to be generally maladjusted? 

Which children come from homes where a foreign language is 
spoken, thus retarding the learning of English ’ 

M'liat are the dominant interests of these children’ 


What deficiencies are there m the home backgrounds represented ’ 
W'hat are the cliildren's abilities m language, motor skills reading 
readiness skills, activities in various media, and capacities and 
nchicvements in reading and numbers’ 

Wliat groupings are suggested by the abilities found’ 


Afethodsof observing child behavior have been described by Dns- 
coll ( 7 ) and Edna Bailey, Anita Eaton and Elirabelh Bishop ( 2 ) 
The time sampling technique (observation of pupils for brief 
pinods at stated intervals with notations of behavior) helps to sys> 
»ennttre observations and to make them more reliable 


Studying the Child in Relation to His School Croup 
The teacher should be concerned not only about characteristics and 
grow th tendencies m the individual pupil, but also about the structure 
of the group, the friendships and antagonisms uithm it, its genera! 
morafe, and the range and \znabiUty wtthm the group in such factors 
as age, sex, scholastic aptitudes, achievement, recreational prefer- 
ences, and dominant interests The teacher should observe djmamic 
interactions among the members of the class, sending w hat is going 
on m the group and discoienng nho the leaders and the followers 


are 

By stvidywvs the group as a whole, the teacher can evaluate each 
pupil better m relation to the group in sucli traits as learning aptitude, 
reading power, physical development, language facility and the like 
Group stutlia ii.ll reveal the range and vanahility of .ndn.tlnal dif- 
ferences among the pupils m a dass Without comparable informa- 
tion about the entire group, etatetton of an individual with refer- 
ence to the group is impossible ., 

Questions the teacher needs to consider concerning the group as a 
nhole, and each child s relation to the gronp include 
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What IS the group as a ^\hole like? How well knit or loosely or- 
ganized is it’ Is group morale high or low ’ 

How does the child in question bcha\e withm the group’ Respond 
to group suggestions’ , t t. 

Who are the child s preferred associates m tlie group? Is he 
antagonistic toward an} one m the group? 

Is the child allied wnth gangs, cliques, or sub groups’ 

Has the child a secure place in the group’ No status in the group 
Does he like or dislike others in the group’ 

What IS going on in the group? What is this particular child s part 
m this activity’ 

Who are the leaders? What is the child s relationship to the 
leaders’ 

Is the child a deMate from the rest of the group m any sense — 
mentall} , soaall) , emotionally, or ph} sicall} ’ 

Teacher Pupil Conferences. — Tlie teacher may wish to confer 
with a pupil about his health, taking a part time job, difficulties fn his 
home, failure in his social adjustments at school, or other problems 
These need not be scheduled conferences, but maj be informal inter- 
Mews held before school in the morning, at lunch time, before under- 
taking a new piece of work, on trips, or duTtng a chance meeting awa> 
from school 

The teacher should share information so obtained w ith his parents, 
if their help is needed Methods of establishing contacts ^t\Neen 
home and school are described m Chapter 21 

Learning about Children Through Community Contacts. — ^Much 
can be learned about school children from persons who meet them 
in out of school contacts Scout and club leaders, persons within 
religious organizations, representatives of welfare agencies and the 
courts, and the children's friends and associates Becoming ac- 
quainted with the child in this less familiar area — his life out of 
school — ^will help the teacher to understand his behav lor in terms of 
his complex environment 

The school should set up a committee to determine what commu- 
nity agencies have data about the children and to enlist their coopera 
tion m making the material available to the school authorities 

Teacher Ratings of Pupil Behavior. — Teachers’ observations are 
better sjstematized and tend to be more objective when ratings m 
terms of uniform check lists are made 

Ratings serve two purposes to add information to the individual 
pupil’s records and to inform his parents of his progress Rating 
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schemes and scales are helpful in appraising pupil grmvUi in personal 
traits and helm lor tendencies The ratings nia> haseoncorbothof 
tsvo bases first, a rating of the child ruth reference to others nho 
are considered normal or typical of their age for the traits in ques- 
tion , second, a rating of the child uith reference to pres lous studies 
of the same child for the traits in question In the first case the 
teacher asks Is this child normal, ahose normal, or below normal for 

his age? Is he a high or low desiate from the trait m question In 

the second How mill gam or cliange has the child made since pre- 
vis obsenations, and what directions has the change in behavior 

Hides, devised by Dorotl y > , <.(erencc to the situations 

from 1 to lO.nthe following dm- 

“°"l VVlientakingtomswithappaiatusormatenals or parfieipatmg 

in a group discussion 

When 0 " I 8”“^^ atiLuon involving sacnficc of the 

When faced wit those of the group 

When given a cliance lu 
7 When laced with 

^ ^riTnTo":;.o take responsibility for a group 

,0 wl,nasoc,alsi.ua.ionwh,*al,o»sm,.,ame 

11 MTien fi""'"'* alult 

The types of behavior .ha. men. to ten levels of rating m 
section are briefly five areas cnoperation s^al eon 

A final score can be obtain^ ijjjtrslup, and responsibility 

sciousncss. emotional of a pupil s PtoSt'” P' 
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rating scheme— superior, above average, average, below average, and 
very inferior— may be used in evaluating such traits as: 

Competency and cHicicncy in work: 

Planning 

Execution 

Persistence of effort 
Self-responsibility 
Standards of v.orkmanship 

Ability to obtain and use information 
Skills : 

W^ritten expression 
Oral expression 
Reading comprehension 
Spelling and punctuation 
Use of facts in solving problems 
Creative ability ; 

Contribution to group discussions and activities 
General achievement 

Ratings as a basis for reports to parents arc described in Chapter 

21 . 

Narrative Records 

In a remedial reading experiment conducted by the writer, it was 
found that individual pupil progress could best be evaluated by means 
of brief daily accounts of ^ildren’s reactions to the teacher and to 
reading lessons. Even the best tests were not accurate enough to 
measure gains shown by many of the children when the first week's 
and the final w'eek’s records were compared. Without assistance, 
few classroom teachers can keep records as comprehensive as those 
which w'ere kept during this experiment, but every teacher can make 
occasional notations of a child’s behavior. 

The following notations are illustrative of descriptive notes kept 
by a teacher in another school. The date of each observation is 
recorded. 

“Eugene can swim at least 4-5 lengths in the pool. During the early 
test several months ago he quit after % length ” February 4th. 
“Alexander saw that everyone was supplied with a test at the beginning 
of the period, w ithout being requested to do so “ October 1 1th. 

“Kenneth played with a rubber binder and disturbed Joe by making be- 
lieve he was going to shoot a spit ball at him." December 15th. 

The teacher should note both favorable and unfavorable behavior 
traits. These notes can be summarized from time to time so that they 
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nX?/ motd tel ,, .11 pva a cumulate p.cture of the 

clitld s de\elopment as he progresses through scliool 

If m addition to thesenotations the teacher keeps some record of 
guidance techniques and remedial measures that ha\e been used it 
will be easier to advise parents adequately Furtiier details of narra 
^ve records^are gi\ en m an account of guidance techn ques by Arthur 


Pupil Self Appraisal — There are advantages m having a pupil 
rate liis own growth When the pupd attempts to rate himscU his 
attention is called to standards of desirable behavior the comparison 
or contrast between his former and Ins present behavior the extent 
of growth he has ach eved and iJie prospect of groiitli in the future 
When the child participates m his own appraisal he is more Iikelj to 
be concerned about improvement and to cooperate with the teacher s 
suggestions Through self identification of his assets and short 
comings a child can often learn to use his abilities more cffcclne!) 

For making a self appraisal the pupil maj check a list of personal 
traits work habits and scliool studies rating himself according to a 
simple scale such as 

I have unproved ui . , 

I need to improve in 

I have readied a satisfactory standard m , 


Or the pupil may write out a statement at the end of the term sum 
ming up his accomplishments according to his own estimate and the 
estimates of his associates 

These self appraisal records may constitute all or part of the rqxirt 
cards sent home 

All this effort to learn about dnldren may seem to the tcaclicr to 
be a formidable undertaking However pupil appraisal is not some- 
thing to be done all at once or once and for all Turthermore 
m the larger school S) stems a teadrer usually is not expected to w ork 
alone m this area of guidana 


Learning About Pupils Through the School Records^WcII 
planned well kept records arc the core of any good advisory service 
If comprehensive scJ.ool records are kept teachers can lam nrael, 

abontach,ldbyexplor.nglhesere«rds &sent.al.n 

a ch.Ms backgroand li.s physical condition, and his scliool success 
should be recorded in Ilie school fks 

There is a tendency today for the school to pay more atlenlOT 
to the pupil s personal history as recorded in the school files iii.en 
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decisions are to be made about him or when transition points are 
reached in his school career 

Guidance needs will be best served by collecting pertinent informa- 
tion about pupils, by having a good system for recording and report- 
ing this information, and by using these records properly in advising 
pupils, their parents, and others who have to make decisions affecting 
the children’s welfare 

Pupils' Records — h teacher cannot remember all the significant 
facts about even one child in his class, and certainly not about an en- 
tire group or about several classes Essential facts, therefore, should 
not be left to memory or vague impressions Unrecorded informa- 
tion may be lost when the child is advanced to the next grade, or it 
may not reach other teachers dealing wiih the group 

Occasionally teachers fear the possibility of becoming prejudiced 
by seeing early in the term a child s previous record The profes- 
sionally minded teacher takes a different attitude He is able to sus 
pend judgment on the child, much as a physician docs while he 
studies the records and compares them with his own judgments He 
does not look over the data with idle curiosity, but with the sole aim 
of helping the pupil 

According to Arthur Traxler (22), records are needed of the 
pupil’s family background and school history, his aptitudes, his 
achievements, his health, his out of school activities, his educational 
and vocational interests, his personality traits, and, m the case of a 
high school student, his plans for the future 

Features of Record Keeping, — The following principles reflect 
newer trends m school record keeping 

1 The record keeping system should be consonant with the school’s 

philosophy 

2 The individual pupil should be the point of departure m record 

keeping The chief aim m recording data pertaining to school 
children should be to contribute to the welfare of the pupils 
The essential facts should be collected and recorded m such a 
way as to indicate each child s characteristic traits and the guid- 
ance techniques that are used to improve his adjustments 

3 Good records can help to bridge the gap when the child goes from 

the elementary school to high school or when he reaches any 
other transition point in his school career as in transferring 
from one school to another Records obtained in the elemen 
tary school should go along with the pupil into high school 
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4 Tlie record keeping sjslem ehould be planned nith rclercncc to 

the diild s entire dcicloiaiienal span during Ins j-ears in school 
both elementary and secondar> 

5 Tlie data collected should be accessible and rcadili interpreted 

6 The records S} stem should cover all important areas of infonna 

tion including personality, behavior tendencies, and soewj hv- 
ing, and should furnish a «-ell rounded picture of tlie pupil s 
development 

7 The nen information each year should he cumulated with that of 

previous years to show the pupil s continuous growth 

8 There sliould be record* lhat show an indiv idual pupd s status in 

relation to others of his cla*s or group e g , m physical or men* 
tal development Charts ‘tcaiieignms and frequency distribu 
tions are recommended for this purpose 

9 The records of children showing normal development sJioijld be 

as adequate as those of pupils who present problems 

10 A distinction should be made between temporary and permanent 

records Not all information collected aliout a child need tie 
permanently filed Anytliing not essential to the permanent 
records should be systematically weeded out Otherwise rcc 
ords may become unnecessarily bulky and difficult to siimcnar* 
ize 

11 There should be dose supervision over all use of confidential 

information 

12 There should be more complete records for use at induction and 

transition points such as promotion from junior to senior high 
schools or admission lo a new school, to give the authorities a 
fuller underst-indmg of each child and to insure smooth articu 
Jation between admimstnlnc divisions of the sdiool 

13 The records should indicate not only nlwt has lappencil to tlie 

child m the school Init nl'O wlwl contacts outside igcnctes such 
as social ’igcnac$ courts religions organiations, and rccrca 
tion groups may hive lad with the pupil 

These principles of record Keeping are considered at greater lengtii 
m references 22 34-dO 


Adjustment Problems of School Children 
E\ en teacher is confronted with problems of child bchivior which 
lend to Interfere ts tth progress ol sdiool Don ts mwh 2 n<I o> 

note Bill) IS unrcspons.ie tit chss Judnlt ins.sts on l.oU ng the 

center of the sUge end is too aggressue Ion nrd other ehtljren 
's uninterested m her nork A bngh. ch,ld fa.l. 
cause of personal difficulties Stnte clultlren m J;’" 
ncier finS then nork Some pb> Inninh One duld makes poor 
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progress at school because outside interests detract attention from 
school activities 

A child ma> be unpopular with the other members of the group 
who tend to pick on him The case of the friendless child is illus- 
trated b> Jerrj, a sixth grader whom other children persecuted by 
writing on the board m large red letters, “Jerrj is a dummic " 

Children sometimes show anxict> because thc> anticipate difficul- 
ties Insccunt) shows up m “clowning ' “acting up,” ‘ talking big," 
‘showing off,' and other compensator) bclmior Some children do 
not focus their energies well, so that instead of learning, the) waste 
their effort in emotional outbursts 

Another group of problems dusters around maladjustments re- 
sulting from school failure The fear of failure itself ma) result in 
negativism or unstable behavior 

Children ma) be difficult to manage at school because of poor home 
training or unfavorable home conditions One child w ho seemed rest- 
less and unable to concentrate at school was asked to tell the teacher 
what the difficulty was She said that her father had gone away to 
find work, that there was no money to pa) the rent, that her baby 
brother had been taken to the hospital, and that her mother cried a 
great deal at niglit because of the family's predicament 

One of the brighter boys in a sixth grade dass was observed one 
morning aimlessly rubbing his head and not paving attention to any- 
thing in the classroom The teacher was perplexed by his attitude 
until another child told her that his chum in the Scout troop had died 
and he was tiying hard not to cry at school m front of the other 
children 

Here are more detailed illustrations of typical problems that con- 
front ffte dassToom teacher 

Julia is a ten year old retardee who has been ‘ left back two terms 
She has a habit of taking everything that she can conceal For this petty 
thieving she has been regularly whipped at home and at school but the 
punishment has not deterred her from stealing The school program is 
wholly academic and decidedly ‘ over her head The child comes from a 
poor house in a mining community where recreational and cultural faah 
ties are meager She gams little satisfaction froman)thingeitherathome 
or school Each succeeding teacher mquires m desperation what can I 
do to help this child ’ 

Billy lives in a good suburban community where m physical appoint- 
ments at least the schools rate as better than average He has a twin 
sister who is somewhat brighter and stronger physically than he Since 
the age of three Billy has suffered from a diseased bone condition of the 
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left arm which lias necessitated scseral operations, forced liim to le absent 
from school (or long periods, and prevented him from participating as 
lull} as he iiould like in sports He is fefthanded The efforts of teach 
ers to shift liis ' handedness" an>arcntly contributed to Jus tendency to 
stutter All these conditions Imemarked him as different from the chil 
dren of hts age group in the school From being forced to conform to 
all the school regulations Billy, now eleven, has become unhappy, uncer* 
tain of himself, difficult to manige tt home, and resistant to directions at 
school — a problem case It is dilHcuIt now to correct some of the mis- 
takes that have been made in his training His outstanding needs are a 
scliool program that wilt m^e a place for a cluld w itli his disabilities w iih- 
out exaggerating his handicaps firmer home control that will prevent him 
from recemng too much simpathetic attention and more activities at 
home that will give him satisf)ing outlets and distract his attention from 
himself Improving his adjustment is an educational problem which can 
be solved through the cooperation of his teachers and parents 


The teacher is confronted not only with these adjustment problems 
of mdividual pupils, but also with (he distinctive problems presented 
by groups of children in tbeir work and play Tl)c«e problems may 
becotne more insistent as group activities and committee work in 
creasiiigly supplant isolated study at many points in the daily program 
All these problems offer three challenges to tite teacher first, to 
understand the nature and causes of the symptoms, second, to pre- 
vent them if possible , and, third, to alleviate them through construc- 
tive measures 

Deterrents to learning and adjustment most commonly recogmaed 
bj teacliersand experts are summarized as follows m Helping Teach^ 
ers Undcrsfnnd Children (32) 


1. Onldreii are often expected or required to leam things inappro- 
priate to their abilities 

2 Children are often expected or required to behave in wa>s inaji- 

propnatetotheirlevclofdevelopment 

3 CvVtam childrni may be disliked or neglected by the teacher 

4 Individual children may remain isolated or neglected 

5 Praise and blame reward and pnmshment, enconiagcmen and 

repression are usimllj meled out according to school policies 
the teacher , purposes for the class, or the teacher s personal 
code Causal factors in the individual child s beliavior may be 

6. ThTbSfor of children is often controlled by means that linmili- 
ate them before tbeir dassmates, demean them m their on i^i es 
depress cunositj, or indnee a sense of being misunderstood or 
unfairly treated 
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7 Developmental tasks or adjustment problems with which children 

are struggling may go unrecognized and help that could he 
given may not be supplied 

8 The development of necessary skills and factual learning is often 

made difficult or even prevented by the school s failure to con 
sider the child s physical condition, maturity level, growth rate, 
and many other factors 

9 Children with chronic infections or correctable physical handicaps 

are often not referred to clinics or phjsicians or, if referred, 
are not alwajs encouraged to continue treatment In many 
cases, children with limited mental ability are not examined or 
referred to competent workers 

10 Children who are successful in conforming to demands at school 

may actually leave school with important undiscovered and un- 
developed abilities 

Improving Pupil Adjustments — Children's adjustment problems 
usually arise in the field of behavior and must be dealt with as be- 
havior manifestations Remedial techniques are both direct and m 
direct Indirect methods include reforming the school program to 
give children more satisfying experiences, securing the cooperation 
of the home in tlie school s concern for pupil w elfare, guidmg parents 
in dealing with home problems, and cooperating with social agencies 
m the community 

Mental Hygiene in the Classroom — A child has certain basic 
needs that must be satisfied if he is to attain wholesome growth 
These include his need for affection, for acceptance, and for security, 
in addition to his right to fee! that he has a place in the group and to 
derive satisfaction from his school experiences Unless the child can 
attain these satisfactions in his school relationships, he will be m 
secure and unhappj, possibly apathetic or resistant He may become 
a bully or showoff, or become introspective 

Individual attention should be given to every child s health and 
hjgicne Although some children can compensate for poor health 
through extra drive, the normal child must be m the best physical 
condition to derive the most benefit from his school work Every 
child needs ample time every day for rest, relaxation, and exercise 
Ph>sical defects should be corrected if possible, and diet and health 
habits improved m cases of deficienc> They should be taught to 
care for their bodies and to understand their physical functions 
Children need to establish satisf>ing relations with teachers and 
classmates A child is helped by teachers who show that they have 
confidence m him and like him There needs to be an element of the 
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^otional in teaching to offset preoccupation ivith academic mstriic 
hon A pat on the shouMp- a reassuring ^sord or a complimentary 
remark can go far tonard banishing sli^mess or uncertainty Chil 
dren respond n ell to praise Ihej are humiliated by punislimcnt The 
sciiool Mioutd create an atmosphere of security ease and encourage- 


The school must make it possible for the pupils to obtain tlie satis 
faction that comes from doing things well Cverj child merits tlie 
teacher s 'ippro\al if he lias made a sincere effort to do liis best Qul 
dren gain greater security through deielopment of self-dependcnce 
than through too much protection 

Children deserve to achieve at school and to know tliat the} are 
making progress A program (hat assures some measure of success 
for every child encourages wholesome growth Occasional «elf 
appraisal Irelps older chiWren totxaJaite the progress they are making 
Each child needs to hate any special capacities lie may possess recog 
nized and de\ eloped A child can learn quite early m his contacts 
vv ith others that no two children are alike m capacities and interests 
md that each can make an acceptable conlribuiion 

Children need outlets for emotional expression such as are pro- 
vided by activities in arts and crafts music poetr> and dramatics 
Creative work pretending ind imagining are important at all grade 
levels as avenues of seIf-e-\pression 

Problems of a minor nature are frequentl} only s}Tnptoms of the 
child s immatunt) Tliey tend to disappear if the child grow s up m a 
w holesome cn\ ironment 

Suggestions for improving pupil adjustments include 


Conferring with the pupil and encouraging him to talk over lus 
difficulljes 

Working with the group of which the child is a member 
Using work and play imtenals. through which the child can reveal his 
deep seated feel ngs and work out his problems 
Changing the environment by remov inff the child to a different school 
or home 


Gaidance work for a young child is ordinarily indirect and in 
TOlves rninroi mg conditions m his an ironment proi iding more ap- 
propriate school activities and conferring with Ins parents 

A changed viewpom' may be needed on tlie part of the child s 
teadiers Instead of reminding children constantly to be good or 
•nice’ the teacher should make specific constnictiie suggestions 
about behavior ff >on ™''e "1 closer to the group ] 0 U can hear 
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better” , or “If we put iwa> our things after working, we can casilj 
find them again ” 

Older children can be helj^d b> gning t!)cm a better understand- 
ing of their own problems Destructnc impulses should be redirected 
so that energ> is applied m positixe directions uorkmg at real tasks, 
having creative experiences, or assuming group responsibiltics 

With older clnldren a direct attack can be made on {lersonal prob- 
lems through frank, friendl) conferences in which pupils can talk 
over their difficulties w ith s>mp'ithctic adults and consider ntw courses 
of action Sometimes much can be done through group discussion 
Difficulties may be discussed m class, with the teacher guiding the 
pupils to solutions of their problems However, there arc times when 
the best results are obtained through individual vsork 

Courses in human relations can help older students understand 
themselves better as individuals and as members of a social group 
The teacher’s efforts to improve the adjustments of children who 
are sh> or seclusive, aggressive, stubborn and negative, dishonest, im- 
pertinent, lazy, or habituallj truant are described by Dorothy Bratton 

( 5 ) 

An account of the practical steps taken by one school s>stcm to 
promote meaningful study of the motivation, behavior, and needs of 
particular children is given by Dame! Prescott and his associates 
( 32 ) Extensive use was made of narrative records and material 
written by the children themselves 

Helpmg Pupils Through the Guidance Conference, — Better help 
can be giv en when several persons who understand a pupil's problems 
pool their information m a conference and consider v\ays and means 
of meeting his difficulties The persons who attend the conference 
sftaaid be those staff members who are cfiieff\ responsibfe for the 
child at school and those who know most about him 

Whether the parents attend would depend upon the nature of the 
case and the objectives of the conference. Outsiders such as social 
workers or nurses who have worked with the child and his family 
should be invited 

A Report of a Guidance Conference 

Douglas, nine years old and in the fourth grade had caused his teach- 
ers considerable concern since his admission to elementary school Occa- 
sional conferences hav e been held in an attempt to gain a better under- 
standing of his problems and to consider corrective steps that might be 
taken Attending this most recent conference were Douglas’ teacher, the 
school principal the school nurse, and the school psjchologist 
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Thebo% searll history and todopmcntoere tirstroMe^cd and then 
hisp^btarasLen b/parents. teachers, and speoahsts-n^ 

cred 1 lie essential facts follow 

D0t,,asnapnnn,5^,^ 

:hrrstad‘r.^n.^^^^^ 

preceding the conferenM 1^ ^sture Height and weight were above 
LTe^r XX.t S'rl. ahnutl ntnnth ol school dttrtn, 

•'''&styasab„.htl^^^e.^-a^;^^ 

“"‘'doS^s 

rSer^S"^^^ «“> 

hatebecnBiten . ,h,id advanced beyond his years and ahrad of 

He vv as an iiinsinativ e showed normal interests tor 

the other children in read vvell and seemed genuinelj inter 

a hoy of his ase He was able to 

ested in class work Douglas pre- 

, rtisTMO-rr Pnom-Eits In spte ^ extremely careless in his 

rn,'and lacked self control ^ dghkrf "l^er 

'“trifvoSo^fnmlnngaiall to 

giggling in a Ion ,l,e reom or filing 1 ,,^ 

rtoer°'HeUtedW'’’'i;f:SSf.^ 

;--^^Viwereh,sHckofany.»e„^...d 

a te?dln^r-S:s — “ 

tended to monopo iz nrmleges as pun 

keep him at t"a ,„ 3 iirerenf to scolding or lo P ^.gejt 

Reappeared tobemdi®^^^^_^ 

tail out, and hair mvan occasion after handing m 

a sloppy spHl'oSW't 
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able to hand m a paper that was reasonablj neat He usually left work 
half done or done m just the way he wanted it with no attempt to meet 

school standards ^ « tt i 

The other members of the class did not trust Douglas He often col- 
lected pencils and erasers that did not belong to him, but there v.o.s 
really intentionally wrong or \icious in his behaMor It merely reflected 
his generally careless attitude 

He was not popular with the children because in any games requinng 
self control he was a complete failure If a bo> acadentally touched him 
in a game, Douglas would stop and fight He was nc\er elected to posi- 
tions of responsibility by the other children 

He showed a compliant attitude, usually said ‘ Yes” s\ eetly and smiled 
when asked by the teacher to do anything, hut rarely suited the action to 
the w ord 

The tonsillectomy had kept him out of scliool in the fall, thus interrupt- 
ing the good beginning in school that had been made He was more 
spoiled than e\ er when he returned to school after se\ eral w eeks’ absence. 

In the gymnasium he found it difficult to slay in line and to wait his 
turn in leapfrog He continued being active but without paying atten- 
tion to the job at hand When finally his attention was gained and held, 
hedld^e^y well The recreation leader at school also found tliat Douglas 
usually did not follow directions but went on doing just as he pleased In 
recreation he seemed nei^ous, biting his nails if a race was going on in- 
stead of y elling or urging his teammates on 

Readjustments had always been difficult m the fall when Douglas re- 
turned to school after a summer passed largely w ith adults 

Poor School Achievement His failure to pay attention, to apply 
himself, to assume responsibility, or to cooperate with the teacher and 
other pupils had been reflected increasingly in defiaencies in school 
achie\ement Although intelligent his slipshod habits prevented him 
from acquiring techniques in the skills Although a spasmodic worker, 
he sometimes did very effective work 

His spelling vvas below average He had listed a favonte book, Swiss 
Family Robinson as "Sisse Flamle robmsm " 

Douglas did not apply in his school work the ability that tests proved 
him to have In fact, there had been evidence since his first years at 
school of a steady drop in interest and application 

He showed no chagnn over his poor achievement and took no pride m 
accomplishment He was poor in spelling because he would not practice. 

Home Situation His mother had often mentioned her problems 
with Douglas to the prmapal and had asked help from the school She 
had been mebned to count on the school to solve her problems for her 
The teacher had had several conversations with the child’s mother 
who reported that she had great diificulty handling Douglas at home. The 
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mother said she had her hands lull trying to manage the boy Hn 
staged a temper tantrum when she remonstrated with him He tended to 
argue with her instead of minding her , j „ 

The mother s only technique was to scold him The boy had built up 
a sort of psychological deafness against his motliers nagging Appar 
ently, he had been scolded so much at home that he no longer saw any 

DouglasTslled doing such routme things as dressing or washing him 
self \\\en lie was especially laUgued he would arpe endlessly ove 

The mother apparently was inoonsisten m her manageme^^^^^ ^ 
at home where there appeared , onal satisfaction from keep- 

mother appeared to derive consrfembleemmionalsam^^^^ 

ing the boy immature and . . enfirtly alone to work things 

lather thought that the boy should be left enhre^ ^ 
out lor himsell and was disinclined to tAeaoy M;^^^ 
mother expressed her ''‘^Sr^Kow how to begin 
‘’’IKeSla^^V-entcdtotbe^ , „ , „ 

RECOSlMENDATtOVS ^hc 

by no means a hopeless “se , he , reported some evidences of 
greater insight as he , ( ,),e generally unlaiorable pictur^ 

progress during the y»r in p g3,„ej s™' ^ 

The boy had line possibilities lo P j,;; part ot the school term 

and had begun to ,1,° yeaf belme especially in his ability 

he had improved noticeably over the yea 

Eirr -- 

ch,crcon"“'S^ 

mend^ tliat the principal ^ routine habits helping him to 
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direcUon. The recommendation was made that Douglas ha\e more v-hol^ 
some companionship wth children his age out of school It was agreed 
that he should be rewarded for an> improvement in bclmior, '^ntten 
work, or techniques m the other skills Summer camp was recommended. 
The teacher agreed to arrange for some remedial vv ork to bring the boy up 
to grade in the skills of spelling and anthmetic. Ignonng his bids for 
attention was agreed upon as the best form of punishment 

The father was advised to take more of a hand in Douglas* training 
because he needed masculine firmness such as his training up to this point 
had lacked 

The final recommendation was that the school situation be used to the 
fullest extent in helping Douglas mature, since there was not much hkeh 
hood of immediate improvement m the parents’ techniques for handling 
the bo> 


Questions and Topics for Study 

1 What are the classroom teacher’s responsibilities for child guidance’ 

2 In what ways does the unified program contnbute to the wholesome 

adjustment of all pupils’ 

3 To what extent can the school deal with behavior problems that ongi- 

nate in family relationships’ Why is it important for teachers to 
consider these problems’ 

4 ^\'hat can be done for the nonsoaal child’ The noncooperative child’ 

The emotionally disturbed child’ The oversensitive child’ The 
unrul) child’ 

5 Consider the case of some problem child, desenbe his difficulties, sug- 

gest his needs, and outline some v ays m which the school can meet 
them 

6 What contnbution can group guidance make to improve the behavior 

and adjustments of individual children ’ 

7 What can be done to help a child entenng school m the middle of 

the j ear make successful adjustments’ 

8 How can the sdiool’s guidance services help the diild from a foreign 

home’ 

9 Write a report of a conference with parents relating to a child's 

behav lor problem A sdiool staff conference. 

10 What facts should be considered in making a guidance surv ey of the 

fourth grade’ The seventh? The twelfth’ 

1 1 Indicate some of the newer trends m pupil appraisal in the modem 

school 

Desenbe the types of records that are needed in the modem school. 
13 Alake an outline of a bulletin on child guidance for teachers For 
parents 

!4 Write five additional qaesdons or exerases suggested by the chapter 
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Chapter 21 

PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 

To insure the best and most complete education for duJdren there 
must be mutual tooperacion between home and school Tradition 
ally, sclioo! and home have tended to rcnuin apart from eacJi other, 
but to<hy the better schools are sed^mg to establtsli close rapport with 
tverj home represented Teachers have discovered that they can 
accomplish more with children when they have the parents coopera 
tion 

Authorities m these scJiooJs recognise the poiverfu) educational 
influences tint reside m a child s home and neighborhood and realize 
what 1 small part of a cJuId s life the school touches Consequently, 
there IS a strong e/Tort to round out its program by establishing a close 
relationslitp between sdiool and home experiences 

Several methods are available to the school staff m establishing 
this closer reht/onsbip One »ouW betoenhst parent support for the 
school s work through acquainimg parents with the sdiool s services 
to all the children of the community Enlightened pprents are more 
cooperative in campaigning for scliool improvement Another 
method would be to interest parents m the work of the particular 
sdiool where their children are enrolled so that the parents can lend 
a hand to the tcnclicrs and administrative staff Still another would 
be to help a parent understand his own child better so that the train 
mg gnen by home and sdiool can be coordinated Without the 
parent s support the teacher is handicapped in trying to readi the 
child at sdiool or to mal e recommendations for home training By 
cooperating when their assistance is requested parents assist the 
school in realizing tiiese objectives 

The school staff takes the lead in enlisting parent support The 
all-over planning for parent school cooperation should be done by 
the school staff as a whole The more intimate relations betw een the 
classroom teachers and the parents represented in their respective 
groups are promoted through the dose contacts icadiers establish 
w ith every parent 


5^5 
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Teacher’s Role Important 

The classroom teacher s interest in working closely with parents 
and m enlisting their aid proves to be essential in bringing school 
and home more closely together When parents lack interest, are 
new to the school, or are uncertain of their role because they hesitate 
to interfere’ m school matters the teacher can win their support 
through his own cooperative attitude and bj giving definite sugges 
tions 

There is no set of rules that can be followed to attain these ends 
Considerable ingenuity will be needed b> the staff m arousing and 
holding the interest of the parents Some of the successful methods 
schools have tried include the following 

The organization of an official Parent Teacher bod) enrolling all 
parents and teachers 

Orientation of new parents through neighborhood surveys con 
ducted by competent parents under the school s direction 

Prov ision for parent teacher meetings on a classroom basis so that the 
parents of children m a particular group can become better ac- 
quainted with each other and gam more intimate knowledge of the 
year’s work through the teacher 

Encouragement of school visiting by patrons, and arrangement for 
school programs on speofied v isiting days 

Requirement of home visiting by teachers 

Invitations to parents to partiapate in carrying on projects in the 
school 

Establishment of library services for parents 

Improvement of reports to parents about children’s progress so that 
these reports can become a more effective means of enlisting parent 
cooperation 

Al! of these techniques will be considered at greater length in the 
sections that follow 

What the Parent-Teacher Organization Can Do 

In most schools the parent teacher organization is set up as an 
active body to which all the teachers and parents belong This of- 
ficial organization is the medium through which parents can work 
closel) as a group with the school staff on all matters affecting public 
school education The official parent teacher group should concern 
itself pnmaril) with matters of school poluy and community life as 
it affects child welfare Through this organization the school ad 
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mmistrators mvjte the parents to voice their requests for jmpro\ctl 

sen, ices , . t ^ 

The most successful oi^anwations arc those that ha\c planned 
programs and ^sovl to^vard defmUc goals Committees o parents 
and teachers should be organized and diarged « ith rc<ponsibiIUy for 

''’'pfrcSXuM be helped » familianie Ihemselies ,sith ^ 
public education through fonims conducted for the discmsion of 

"'tL Parent Teacher Association norks uitli the local iKianl of 

cational policies of ^ j tducationil legislation 

P -T A parents support local and sutc school 

In one communit) parmts rais etchange oper 

facilities and mrents loineil with the city 

aled through the P -T A school Other ofTiaal 

pS gro" Ted^un ^e school calendar or haae .nosided 

These speakers should be Qne successful meeting aaas 

dress ■"* 

addressed by the lo«l children s «afct\ 

on the parents' ' „„ „ tlie school for th' parents eat 

A headquarters should be set ^ ,„toroall) ashen Ihca come tc. 

clus.a e use Here P’™" “700 lie held and a hhrara of pro- 

school, their programm niainlaincd 
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Orientation of New Parents Through Neighborhood Surveys 

Parent leaders can sur-vey the entire scliool district, making a 
chart to show ^\here every family uith children m school resides, 
the number of persons in each home, and other pertinent facts Then 
the territory ma> be subdivided, and parent leaders asked to volunteer 
to call at each home to acquaint the members of the family with the 
school, or, if they are new residents in the district, to welcome them 
into the school family In some cases these leaders may actually use 
a planned interview or questionnaire to obtain the desired informa 
tion and to make a record for the school files Such a surv ej vv ill call 
attention to parents who should be invited to participate in school 
affairs 

Grade Meetings 

Ooser contacts can be established w ith a greater number of parents 
if monthly meetings on a room basis are held at the school The time 
should be selected by parents and a committee of the classroom 
teachers A conv cnient arrangement is to hold these meetings before 
or after an evening assembly of all parents at the school 

At these meetings the teadier can exhibit the pupils* work, indicate 
the program being followed, show the textbooks m use, and answer 
questions The parents also should be invited to v isit the class during 
the regular school da> 

Following room metUngs, parents maj frequently request appoint- 
ments for individual conferences with the teacher to discuss their 
children's problems at greater length 

Certain parents should assume leadership for the year's activities 
m each class group These fearfers maj be elected by the parents of 
each group at the first meeting m the fall, or they may be appointed 
by the school authorities 

In the Horace Mann Lincoln School, New York, a parent repre 
sentative is elected by each grade group or section, and is responsi- 
ble for arranging grade meetings of parents and teachers, for foster- 
ing social activities among the parents of a grade or group, and for 
considering questions about the school program and other matters 
affecting the children 


Parents* Questions 

Parents frequently raise questions with teachers and parent con- 
sultants about many topics, indudmg the educational program, new 
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It has been found when parents come to the school repeatedly, fed 
welcome in the school, are familiar with the school program, and 
share with the teacher in planning some of the children’s activities, 
that the school and home can work together more harmoniously. The 
better schools encourage parents to visit them at any time to see the 
work of the regular school day. In addition, parents may be invited 
to special events such as'auditorium programs, sports events, parties 
and celebrations. A guest book may be kept for parents to sign. 

Occasional “Parent Days,” with the children planning and fur- 
nishing the program, can be held at the school. These occasions can 
be valuable learning experience for parents, teachers, and children. 
An “Open School Week” may enable the entire community, as well 
as the patrons, to become acquainted with the school. 

“Father’s Night” has become a tradition in communities that rec- 
ognize the need of reaching both parents. Better still is a “Father’s 
Day,” held on a day that would other>vise be a holiday, so that the 
fathers can observe their children during a school day. A club for 
“fathers only” may be formed. 

One school holds “Parents Go to School” night to acquaint parents 
with work in a modern school. The parents go through the children’s 
school day program in an evening, working on class projects, holding 
discussions, enjoying the recreation period, experimenting with arts 
and crafts, and visiting the school’s registered nurse for a “check 
over.” A short assembly period starts the “school day.” In this way 
parents can meet their children’s teachers and become acquainted with 
their children’s classrooms. 

In one school the evening of an “open house” was the first time 
many people of the community had been to the school. They were 
amazed at the children’s work. Since then parents’ visiting days have 
been held frequently and are always well attended. 

In addition to inviting all parents for special events, the school may 
occasionally invite small groups of parents so that the school staff 
may become acquainted with every parent. 

Parents should be invited to the school often for informal, con- 
fidential talks with teachers and principal. Many teachers feel that 
a 30-minute talk with a parent can explain much about a pupil and 
often lead to a changed attitude toward him. Misunderstandings can 
usually be avoided if time is set aside for parent visits. 

In one of the larger school systems, a systematic check is kept of 
a!! these visits through a “contact sheet” in the central office. The 
princip.il and teachers can tell at a glance which parents have or have 
not been seen during the term. Mimeographed forms are sent out at 
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Getting Acquainted with the Home 

Tht teacher inaj learn much about llie cJuld s home through talLs 
u ith parents \ isna to the home contacts of the school nurse u iih the 
home reports of welfare agencies and information gnen by parents 
through conferences and meetings at the school 

Home Visiting — When parent school cooperat on ts fostered 
parents not onlj \isd the school more frwjuently but thc> do not 
consider it an intrusion when a teacher expresses an interest m cal! 
mg at the home Parents who are not inclined to visit tlie school can 
sometimes be reached through home visits The sdiool should make 
a sjxrcial effort to reach underprivileged homes ivhere diildren are 
sometimes neglected 

\S ithout home visiting teachers may lack vital information about 
the conditions under which children live Some school authorities 
bclicv e the home v isitntion function so important that such visits are 
required once during the term and written reports of the visits must 
he filed in the school office 

By using tact with both children and parents teachers can usually 
gam invitations to the homes So that these visits do not occup> too 
much of the teachers leisure time thej should be arranged in ad 
vance for a certain afternoon in the neck with sdioo! being dis 
missed a half hour or an hour earlier for the purpose 

In oncschoolsjstem in which Horae Call Week was instituted 
teachers vsere autliorized to schedule part of a school da> regularly 
during the last quarter in the term for calling at the children s homes 
Later six quarter days m the fourth and fifth weeks of the school 
jtar were utilized for this purpose so that teachers could obtain liome 
background information earlier in the term 

In another city during an enforced two week holidi) at the be 
ginning of the school >car the teachers visited ever} home repre 
sented^n their classes They found this experience invaluable m 
getting to know each childs background more )ntiroatel> During 
these visits the teachers established friendly relations with parents 
w hich continued throughout the year 
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Parents Participate in School Planning 

Some may be skeptical of the proposal that parents should take a 
hand m planning the education of their children and that communit> 
leaders uho are not educators should participate in such actuily 
Nevertheless, the experiment has been carried out successful!) 
When parents and teachers have jointly planned the educational pro- 
gram for the community, such cooperation maj ha\e begun ^vlth a 
community survey, a school and community health program, or a 
conservation project 

By participating in the planning of tlieir children’s education, 
parents come to learn more about it and lose their doubts concerning 
innovations in school procedures 

A “school improvement” committee, composed of leading parents 
and interested teachers, may be organized The purpose of such a 
committee would he to outline and submit to the school authorities 
proposals for any needed improvements m the school’s organization 
or program 

One school went about its plans for curriculum and program im- 
provement in the following way (19) Early m the year, parents 
and teachers met one evening m a pane! meeting at vvhidi d^ciencies 
in the school’s activities were pointed out, proposals for revising the 
existing program were made, and suggestions for innovations in cur- 
riculum, teaching, guidance, and pupil study were given Joint com- 
mittees were formed to consider the questions raised at the meeting 
with a parent and a teacher as co-chairmen of each There w ere com- 
mittees for guidance, health, science, the humanities, the arts, social 
responsibility, and other phases of school work which were noncurri- 
lar m character, such as staff personnel These committees met fre- 
quently during the year Their work included studying at first hand 
the existing school program visiting other progressive schools to see 
how they handled similar problems, and draw ing up reports presented 
at a final meeting of all the parents and teachers Some proposals 
concerned changes to be made at the beginning of the following year, 
others called for long time planning 

Parents Help m the School 

Parents not only should visit the school, but in many instances it 
IS desirable that they participate directly m school activities Parents 
may accompany the children on trips and assist the teacher as chap- 
erons Others can help plan and take part in special events Some- 
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subjects included on this special shelf are child care, child psjchologj , 
and family relationships A liaison norker betneen the library and 
the P -T A keeps the library informed of current interests in the 
P -T A and sees that the members of the P -T A arc informed of 
services furnished by the library 

Reporting to Parents 

The teacher’s reports to parents arc recognized as an important 
aid in establishing satisfa^'tory home and school relations The par- 
ents should be invited to help the school determine what kinds of 
reports are needed for most effecti\e service to both school and home 
Some of the wajs in which reporting to parents can help in bridging 
home and school are described in the following section 

Through the jears, the report card, sent home periodically to show 
the pupil’s ratings m studies and deportment, has become a tradition 
In pioneer days, the report card seems to have been a sort of certifi- 
cate, or receipt, the teacher gave the parent m exchange for his fee, 
it was something tangible to show the value rendered for the pay 
received Since the private patron paid the bill, this was a rather 
logical arrangement 

Under present conditions there is mounting evidence that report 
cards which contain little more than letter or percentage grades in 
school achievement and deportment can do more harm than good 
Report cards have contributed to truancy, made children unhappy, 
and produced unwholesome rivalry among children Thej have 
sened as a punitive device and as a means of forcing children to 
perform disliked school tasks Parents, by punishing children for 
unsatisfactory reports, have misused the information The cards 
have often failed to convey information that would aid the parent 
m understanding the child’s progress and adjustments at school 
A high school girl after finishing her first month’s work m a 
factor) was asked how she liked it Her reply was, “Tine* Lots 
better than high schodll Here at the end of the month jou get an 
envelope with jour pay m it In school at the end of the month your 
folks get a card saj mg you aren’t any good ” 

There is no question that report cards can support the school 
guidance program or defeat it, create pupil problems or help to solve 
them, depending upon the kind of information sent to the homes and 
upon the ways m which it is used 

In some schools written reports to the home have been completely 
abandoned and conferences substituted In other cases, written re- 
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8 There is a variety of ways m which information about pupils can 
be conveyed to parents. Written reports are not the only 
method. ^ . 

9. There are various forms in which written reports can be prepared. 

Limiting the report to number or letter grades has little to com- 
mend it. 

10. Different forms of reporting may be desirable at various grade 

levels. There need not necessarily be uniformity at all levels in 
the school. 

11. Written report cards are most helpful when they are preceded or 

followed by teacher parent conferences. 

12. Numerical ratings or letter grades have little meaning in a school 

where teaching centers around unified experiences to which in- 
dividual pupils contribute in terms of their individual capacities. 
The new tj^ie of report indicates the child's contributions to the 
life of the school and his growth in de\'elopmental traits rather 
than his relative rank in academic subjects alone. 

13. There appears to be less need for formal written report cards in 

communities where the school population is relatively small, 
where there is considerable permanence in staff, where most of 
the families are permanent residents, where intimate friendly 
contact between teachers and parents has been established, and 
where frequent parent meetings are held at the school. 

14. The modem school does more comprehensive "child accounting” 

with the result that office and classroom records are more in- 
structive than formerly. It would be impossible to convey to 
parents the information these guidance records contain in any 
way except through an individual conference. 

15. Any move to discard formal report cards or to revise them is best 

begun in the grade level where such reports are first used. 
Parents who have never received reports for their young chil- 
dren can become accustomed to a new rtpe of card more easily 
than parents who are already accustomed to a certain form. 

16. Records for transfer of pupiIs4o other schools are most helpful 

when they contain a description of each child’s behavior and 
achievement ratings in terms of objective test scores. 

17. There should be a guidance followup of reports to parents, relat- 

ing to the problems that have been revealed and giving sugges- 
tions for remedial work where it is indicated. 

In some schools, parents are required to call at the school for the 
report if they wish to receive one. This visit gives the principal or 
teacher an opportunity to explain the card, to discuss the child’s record 
and to go over other records kept at the school with the parent in 
person. 
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3 Check marks to indicate in a list o£ traits those m which the pupil 

has shoNsTi good or poor prc^ess 

4 Comments or descriptive statements that highlight features of the 

pupil's de\ elopment and his strong and w cak characteristics 


Illustrations of Reports 


These newer features in pupil reporting are illustrated by the 
school report used in the upper grades of the elementary dnision at 
the Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Tlie pupil was marked “)es” or “no,” depending on whether or not 
he had achieved class standard in such skills as reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, and languages, and whether he had made acceptable contri- 
butions to the major unit of work and curriculum projects during the 
term 

In addition to these ratings, the teacher wrote brief descriptive 
comments about the pupil’s emotional adjustments w ork habits, social 
and character traits, and personal habits 

This card was sent out tw ice a year, at the end of each school term 
At P K Yonge Elementary School at the University of Florida, 
pupil reports have the following headings social adjustment, emo- 
tional adjustment, work habits, attitudes, subject matter achievement, 
and achievement in the unit of work 

Several schools use marks such as S — satisfactory, U — unsatis- 
factory, and I — improving m school subjects and contribution to class 
projects “Unsatisfactory” is often qualified by subsjmbols such as 
e — lacks effort, a — has been absent frequently, d — should drop the 
course, i — work incomplete, etc 

In addition to these ratings in academic aclncvemenL on the report 
cards of some schools a pupil is giv en a plus s>'mbol (-h) ifheissatis- 
factorj or a check (V) if he needs to improve in behavior traits 
In one school the list of traits to be checked is as follows 


Works independently 
Tollows directions 
Takes rcsponsibihtj 
Works v\cn with others 
Is courteous 
Begins work promptlj 
Uses time and nutcnals well 


Plays well with others 
Has good health habits 
Speaks vMth confidence before the 
group 

Works to ov ercome \\ eak points 
Plans work well 
Participates m school activities 


Hunter College Llenientar) School. Men York, rates the pupil in 
the follow ing general traits, each of which is dnided on the card into 
eanoiis subdie isions 
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General physical condition 
Relations wth other children 
Learning difTiculties 
Emotional adjustment 
Results of intelligence tests 


Results of tests in reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic 
Special interests or talents 
Parents’ relations with the school 


Any other information that would be helpful in placing the diild 
is included at the end of the report. These records are useful in 
making the transition to high school. 

Junior and senior high school reports should differ from elemen- 
tary school forms because in high school the student has several 
teachers in major subject areas, all of whom usually make independent 
ratings. 

The newer trend in junior high school (grades seven to nine) is to 
give a more comprehensive picture of pupil achievement than letter 
ratings or numerical marks provide. At the Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon (17), the pupil is rated in the 
following traits : 


Displays understanding of this subject 

Expresses himself clearly in written form 

Expresses himself clearly in oral form 

Reads widely and with understanding 

Uses basic mathematical skills 

Does clear thinking 

Displays self-reliance 

Makes desirable personal adjustments 

Cooperates wdth others 

Displays creative ability 

Shows concern for the welfare of the group 

Practices good mental and physical h 3 -gjene 

Attends class regularly and arrives promptly 

In the high school division of the Horace Mann-L!ncoln School, 
Teachers College, students are rated not only on achievement in 
subject-matter areas such as English, foreign languages, mathematics, 
and social studies, but also in such characteristics as seriousness of 
purpose, responsibility, dependability, competency, initiative, think- 
ing ability, creativeness and imagination, concern for others, and par- 
ticipation in school and class work. From time to time teachers are 
pked to furnish class advisers with brief written statements summar- 
izing their impressions of a student. These statements are used as 
the basis of the report sent to the home. 

Another tj'^ of report lists a pupil’s strong and weak points and 
the areas in which further guidance would be helpful. 
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named by pictures of the class at work The report may men te 
dev eloped into a bulletin Illustrations of these new t> pe report cards 
will be found in a publication b> Gertrude Hildreth and Josephine 

Wright (8) , r j 

Teachers m one junior high school combined a bnef description 
of the major project of the term \Mth an imitation to parents to see 
the pageant produced as its culmination and for personal conferences 
This inMtation read as follows 


To Parents of the Sextsth Grade 

In the social studies and English classes during the past fe^v weeks the 
boys and girls have been working on a pageant as a summary of their 
study of South America. 

May we take this opportunity to in\ite you to come to ^ee the sc\enth 
grades interpretation of South American history as presented in the 
auditoniini on Thursday , Apnl 3rd at 2 *00 o’clock 

If you wash to ha^e at this time any information about your child s 
progress, we shall be glad to arrange for a conference with you 
Sincerely y ours, 


Teacher 

The suggestion has been made that parents should be required to 
rate themseUes on the response they make to the child s report card 
whetherthey show sympathetic understanding confer with the teacher 
when difficulties are indicated and do e\eryihmg possible to make 
home conditions satisfactory for the child s growth 

Pupil Self-Ratings. — At marking time the older pupils can make 
their own reports by going over records IheN and the teachers ha\e 
kept of their work and then writing summaries of their learning 
progress There should be descriptions of their school accomplish 
ments and of the efforts they ba\e been making to become better citi 
zens The pupils can assist the teadier m drawing up the list of 
traits on which they are to be rated this is one of the ways in which 
pupils can assume responsibilities that contribute to their growth 

Developmg Mutual Understanding Through Parent 
Conferences 

The friendly conference between parent and teacher or principal 
appears to be the best method so far devised for avoiding misunder- 
standing and promoting good feding between home and school In 
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some scliools these parent conferences arc so highly rained that they 

^ - - 

foo frcijlicntl) the otilj contact parents hare rrith teachers and 
administrators occurs nlien something goes rrrong When confer 
cnees are scncdulcd regularly wuli ali parents tlie conference period 
js usuall> uticomtd is a lime nJien parents and school staff members 
cm confer in a friendly waj 

f lit chief \ lines of parent and teacher conferences arc 


1 The iwrent cm he made to feel that he is a partiapant in tiie child s 

scliool iducation 

2 The parent can he mfonned m a persona! wa) about the school 

program 

3 The parent can team directly from the teicher ^bout the child s 

liehai lor and his ad;ustments at school 

4 Tlie prirent can furnish the «choo1 with information about the 

diild s problems as they are \iewed at home 

5 Teacher -vttd parent can work together toward muttial agreement 

on the best plan for dealing nith the child both at home and at 
school 


Sometimes i child presents different sides of bis personality at 
borne and at school i situation that can result m misunderstanding 
hctivctn parent and teacher Such an undesirable development can 
be alle\ latcd or prevented before it oreurs through a parent teacher 
'•onference designed to bring to both a better understanding of tlic 
child s whole personality 

riic most successful conferences result from careful planning 
The teacher or principal should ha\e ready the cumulative folder m 
which the pupil s personal history and actual examples of his work 
may be found Parents should be invited to come prepared to raise 
any questions they wish. During the conference parents should be 
encouraged to offer any information pertinent to the child s education 
and to discuss sudi matters freely Together parent and teacher can 
explore the situation m an attempt to arrive at explanations and to 
reach solutions Tlie teacher should avoid making remarks that w ill 


imply personal criticism of the parent 

If no more than a half hour .s a.ailaHt for the conference, the 

time mat be spent sonicn hat as foMons 

The first five minutes can be used as an itilroductory period In 
the nevl ten minutes the teacher can describe the child at «l>ool and 
the remaining fifteen m, nates the pai^t can describe the cliild at 
home or raise questions about the pupils school adjustments nith 
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the teacher answering questions or making suggestions If more 
time IS needed, arrangements for a future conference should be made 
Whenever possible, teachers should summarize interviews with par- 
ents in writing, noting information gn en and recommendations made 
One busy school principal holds as many as four to five hundred 
of these conferences every year 

The following report describes a conference concerning a child 
whose mother was having serious difficulty managing him 

Report of a Parent Con feres ce 
Mrs J came in this afternoon at the teacher’s request to discuss three 
problems relating to her son, B 1 his unkempt appearance , 2 his un- 
favorable attitudes , 3 his tendency to take things that do not belong 
to him 

l^Irs J had just come from a conference with the pnncipal on these 
problems She showed a friendly attitude as she looked at the boy's 
latest report card which indicated satisfactory ratings m skills and con- 
siderable improvement in attitude She herself feels that the boy’s be- 
havior has shown a vast improvement over that of a year ago, but she 
realizes that a great deal remains to be remedied She feels that the 
difficulties are fewer and less serious dunng the summer when he goes 
to the country or to camp 

Her household arrangements are considerably different from those m 
previous > ears She is now at home more often looking after the children , 
and her husband, who was frequently m conflict with the boy, is in the 
army 

The teacher pointed out that the school is anxious for the boy to show 
more maturity in all aspects of growth — in his grooming, m his respect 
for property, and in his social mindedness He has seemed completely 
self centered 

Teacher and parent together reviewed the daily program of the boy 
and his younger brother Mrs J regrets that the boy gets home from 
school so late that there is little time for him to play out of doors He has 
music lessons one afternoon a week and, for a time, had religious instruc- 
tion one day a week In his spare time he reads avidly, particularly 
comics and cowboy stones He seems to crave adventure and has few 
satisfying outlets in play after sdiool On Saturday, however, he is 
with a play group The mother feels that he needs Scouting activ ities to 
satisfy his craving for adventure The mother gets him the things he 
requests, e g science matenals but he quickly loses interest He has 
received an allowance of 25 cents a week which was recently increased to 
35 cents at his request Most of the money is spent on comics 

After getting this picture, the teacher and mother together began to 
examine possible techniques to further the boy’s matunty The mother 
confessed herself at a loss She feels she has tried everything, and in the 
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2 What are some of the practical ways m which the cooperation of the 

parents can be gamed > 

3 How can the parents’ understanding of new trends in education be 

increased? -a cu it 

4 When is home visiting by the teacher helpful or necessary’ Should 

every teacher ^ isit e\ ery home represented m the class eacli term ’ 

5 To what extent can parents share m the actual work of the school ’ 

6 What can be done about parents who fad to send chiJdren to schooi 

on time, lack standards of hygiene, or show indifference towards 
the teacher’s efforts > 

7 How can school records be used to lnlpro^e parent school relation 

ships’ 

8 What kind of report card is most helpful to parents ’ 

9 Contrast new and traditional stjles in report cards What are the 

ad\antages and limitations of the new cards’ 

10 Draw up an impro\ed report card for a modem elementary school 

For a junior or senior high school 

1 1 How can report cards be used to further understanding and coopera 

tion beh%een teachers and parents’ 

12 Is it necessary to use a different kind of report card for unified 

activity teaching than for traditional subject teachings’ 

13 Indicate the ad\antages of parent teacher conferences 

14 Wnte up a parent’s conference wnth a teacher or principal concerning 

some child’s school or home problem 

15 Wnte fi\e additional questions or suggested exerases based on the 

chapter 
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Chapter 22 

MEETING THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS 

The program of the modem school is based upon the democratic 
conception of education which implies respect for individual differ- 
ences. Every child is considered as a unique person with individual 
interests and talents to be studied and developed- Teaching is im- 
proved when tasks are adapted to the abilities of the pupils, and time 
is saved when the number of failures is reduced. Instead of forcing 
pupils to make futile efforts to learn things of little value or interest to 
them, teachers give them tasks at which they can succeed and in which 
they are interested. 

Individual differences have posed serious problems for teachers 
ever since the trend toward urban living brought mass education and 
the graded school into existence. Various measures, some of them 
quite artificial, have been instituted from time to time to meet the 
instructional problems that arise in the graded school. Two of the 
most common of these attempted solutions have been to provide for 
remedial work and to have the bright pupils tutor the slower children. 

Organized research to discover the principles of learning and re- 
sulting unified programs of instruction have presented new possi- 
bilities for individualizing instruction through diversified assign- 
ments for small groups and through individual guidance of learning. 
In unified teaching, the program is adaptable and many-sided and 
uniform promotion standards are avoided. The teacher is free to 
develop an elastic program that provides learning experiences for the 
cliildren, both as a group and as individuals with marked differences 
in their backgrounds and capabilities. The dull child is not expected 
to do the impossible, nor is the gifted child permitted to slide along 
with mediocre achievement. 

Variability Among School Children 

The practice of dividing school children into grade levels has been 
based on the assumption that the children at any level are similar in 
aptitude and accomplishment and that for all practical purposes they 
386 
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Cumulative records indicate the tendency of traits to persist in 
the direction and rate of growth originally shown (19). 

The policy of “straight promotion” for the majority of children, 
which has been widely adopted during the past few years, tends to 
increase the range of variability in achievement and ability in any 
class. According to the plan of continuous promotion, children ad- 
vance a year each year according to their chronological age rather 
than according to any arbitrary standards of accomplishment. The 
author has pointed out elsewhere the advantages of “straight promo- 
tion,” especially for children nearing their teens (17), but the adop- 
tion of this policy poses a dilemma for schools in which the traditional 
achievement standards arc adhered to and there is little provision for 
individualizing instruction or aiding the slow learners. 

It seems foolish to advocate “straight promotion” on the one hand, 
and uniform courses, texts, and fixed standards of achievement on 
the other. The advocates of straight promotion clearly must also 
recommend individualizing instruction. If the continuous promotion 
policy is carried out, children will be together in similar age groups 
in successive years, but they will need grouping and sub-grouping for 
many activities, and, in addition, individual help in skills. 

Educational Provisions for Individual Differences 

The facts about individual differences suggest the futilify of set- 
ting a single uniform standard of achievement for children of the 
same age and grade. Better results can be obtained if instead of 
working for uniformity in achievement, the teacher stimulates each 
child to achieve his best in terms of his capacities. Furthermore, the 
facts suggest the advantages of diversified classroom activities that 
provide opportunities for unique contributions from each child in the 
group. 

Neither curricula nor standards have any validity unless they are 
based upon the abilities, interests, and requirements of individual 
children. The school has no right to ask or encourage a child to study 
a subject or carry on an activity unless he has demonstrated that he 
has the ability to learn from it and in all probability will succeed if he 
undertakes it. Only an individual approach will help the child to 
develop whatever strength he has and to overcome whatever diffi- 
culties impede his normal development. 

The wise teacher accepts the children as they are and tries to 
understand each one and to appreciate him for his individual merits. 
The teacher begins teaching the pupil at the point where he needs help, 
not where theoretically he ought to be at his age, and helps him grow 
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Foundation for Individualized Instruction 

Differential education in a rather extreme form was proposed by 
Plato and described in his classic Republic The concept was reem- 
phasized by Locke in modern times as a fundamental educational 
principle Respect for indniduahty m pupils characterized Pcsta- 
lozzi s educational philosophy, and this same theme was preached 
by Herbart 

Since about 1915, practical educators have experimented with 
methods for individualizing instruction The trend toward the “lock 
step in education that was a natural concomitant of compulsory edu- 
cation in urban centers eventually tended to bring the individual 
child s problems into sharp focus Emphasis has gradually shifted 
from the regimentation of mass education with its inflexible stand- 
ards methods and curriculum, to the more democratic methods of 
teaching with individualized goals, programs and procedures 

The foundation of individualized instruction is the accurate de- 
termination of every child s learning potentialities through a skilled 
professional diagnosis of his talents, capacities, special abilities, and 
defects These facts are needed before the first educational decisions 
concerning the child are made Adaptation of the sdiool program 
must begin at the outset of each pupil s sdiool career, and must not be 
delayed until failure results or it may be too late to restore the child's 
confidence m himself 

Another problem is to educate parents to understand the deviations 
in ability and achievement that children show Some parents wish 
that IheiT child could resemble others m school attainment and hope 
that through specific educational effort any deficiencies he reveals can 
be overcome Parents tend to offer less objection to special provi- 
sions for a child if they can be shown that instruction is individual- 
ized for all children that every child is being helped to make the 
most of his resources, and that special consideration is given those 
with handicaps 

Methods of Individualizing Instruction 
Instruction can be adjusted to the needs of individuals m a num- 
ber of ways Descriptions of various methods will be found in the 
list of references at the end of this chapter Individual differences 
can be provided for through the use of 

1 Ability grouping and classification 

2 Subgroupings within the rta«is 
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mowh”' Ptnod of 3 OTek or 3 

^ toliwh ivorkbooks andojoip. 

6 Variations in standards and goals 

7 Tutors and adjustment teachers for mdu idual and remed aJ work 
o An educational guidance program with adjustment services 

The general trend toward the reduction of class sue is m itself a 
Qistinct aid in individualizing instruction 

Grouping and Promotion 

Grouping classification and promotion are administrative proce* 
dures that vary wiili the school s policies Improved classification 
procedures reduce the need for differentiation within the classroom 
The possilnlity of grouping pupils according to predicted learning 
rate when there are enough pupils for more than one class at any 
grade level is greatest in large population enters where the school 
population IS corresponding!) large Hence this means of providing 
for individual differences can usually be applied most effectively in 
schools situated in large cities. 

The grouping of children with similar ability in the skill subjects 
IS universally recommended as one method of individualizing m 
struciion 

In modern programs based on ability grouping the pupils do not 
stay together in a single classroom for six hours a day seeing nothing 
of the rest of the building and the other classes Instead grouping 
is more fluid smaller groups within the class carry on projects and 
groups within the class jom with groups m other classes for specified 
work The whole school assembles for mcetmgs in tJie auditorium 
or the upper grades or Io« cr grades itiaj- have Iheir own assemblies 
There may be many small group meelmgs attended by selected pupds 
from several grades and classes An oldergroup of ch.ldrcn may iv orfc 
with a jounger group direclmg their actmties ,n some euterpnses 

SmaU groups of slow learners fruro several classes may uorfc toge her 

for a tfme on readmg or arUtecttc sktfls These group.ngs are often 
infonnal and are not considered pcninnelit Grade designations in 
some instances may be given up entirely 

There is general agreenitnt that the mentally retarded ran best be 
tauglVt m daSes m which they do no. have .0 compete with jeunger. 
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more rapidly learning pupils. Grouping together the upper 5 per cent 
of pupils according to ability is less often advised. 

There is little evidence to support the argument that dull children 
are mentally stimulated by being kept in classes with brighter children, 
at least so far as learning skills or acquiring information is concerned. 
Leaving the dull in undifferentiated classes usually results in failure, 
discouragement, and unruly behavior. In such classes, they have 
little opportunity for social participation. Under these circumstances 
the slower learner seldom makes even the progress commensurate 
with the rate indicated by his potentialities. In classes with others 
who learn at about the same rate as himself, he finds school work 
more enjoyable and makes proportionately greater progress. 

Differentiating Instruction Through Unified Teaching 
The activity program and unified teaching seem in many respects 
well adapted to individualized instruction. With school experiences 
organized around curriculum units, the classroom resembles a drama 
in which each individual has his unique part to play, each part con- 
tributing to the central theme and indispensable to Uie success of the 
whole. The unified program, in contrast to the textbook study and 
recitation technique, is flexible and adaptable. It allows wider scope 
for both pupil initiative and for responses at various interest and 
maturity levels within a single group. 

Centering learning around curriculum units instead of separate 
subjects makes a contribution to individualized instruction because 
the tasks and assignments on which the children work are diversified, 
each pupil makes a different contribution, and uniform accomplish- 
ment standards give way to varied goals set in terms of each child’s 
cfemoiTstfiifed capaciffes. Vet at the same time, chifcfren are cooperat- 
ing in group enterprises. In unit teaching, laboratory and field activi- 
ties supplement textbook study and recitation periods. Achievement 
standards are determined by the individual pupil’s responses to his 
opportunities. Every child is judged on the basis of the contribution 
he can make to the activities imder way. As the discussion in Chapter 
6 has shown, less emphasis is placed on lessons set by the teacher to 
be learned and recited by the pupil, more on the child's discovery of 
problems appropriate to him and his employment of suitable tech- 
niques to solve these problems. The pupils exercise choice in select- 
ing the various problems to be studied, a condition that insures adjust- 
ment to individual capacity. 

In the unified program each child has definite goals, he knows 
what those goals are, and he works to attain them, but there are 
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Another method of differentiating instruction is to make special 
assignments for certain pupils based on the common group objective 
Each pupil IS completely independent m selecting his matcrnl and m 
organizing his report More than one pupil may choose the same 
topic Several pupils may collaborate in assembling material Guide 
sheets ^\hlch contain questions and references on the unit are pro 
Mded to give direction and supervision for these individual studies 
b} pupils The teacher is always at hand to furnish guidance when 
needed Testing for mastery is usually employed with this method 
of teaching 

In the unit plan, pupils work at their own speeds After com- 
pleting the minimum requirements each pupil is gi\en the oppor 
tunity to do additional work on indnidual or group projects There 
IS usually proMSion for a wide choice of topics for indnidualized 
problem units and assignments Mastery tests co%ering the unit are 
given at the completion of the unit In working out these indiv idual 
units, attention must be paid to the degree of difBculty entailed, to the 
kind of study required, and to the types of problems and questions 
raised 

Work sheet materials facilitate assignments for individual work 
They insure individual mastery of skills and save the time of the 
group for more creative activity 

Qass work may be unified about a central project if the pupils 
meet occasionally in conference to discuss the progress they have 
made on their respective units and the contributions that each will 
make Care should be taken in unit assignments to socialize, corre 
late and integrate the individualized assignments Otherwise the 
pupils may miss values ordinarily derived from group work 

After completing minimum requirements, pupils can engage in 
additional work on the project m harmony with their individual 
interests Failure is practically eliminated by providing specific as- 
signments that are sequentially related 

During the individual work and laboratory periods the teacher 
may observe the child at work and point out errors The classroom 
becomes a w orkroom The teacher can give help on individual study 
difficulties while pupils are reading and collecting data on the assign 
ment Self-corrective practice materials may be used 

Instead of uniform time allotments for recitation and study 
periods there must be a more flexible daily schedule that is better 
adapted to the various projects and assignments the pupils undertake 
Free budgeting of time should be practiced to allow capable pupils 
to follow their interests more intensively and at higher achievement 
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In some classes where basic textbooks are commonly used, supple- 
mentary materials should be prepared by the teacher to meet indiMd- 
ual requirements The range of difficulty m the texts and supple- 
mentar> materials thus supplied parallels the achie\ement levels 
represented in the entire class 

A highly organized s>stcm may be worked out in which children 
check their own progress and choose materials for each step m their 
■work These materials can be selected, filed, and checked off by the 
children themseUes as thej need them or finish working with them 

Adjustment Teachers Needed 

The teacher’s perennial dream is to have an assistant teacher who 
can relieve a difficult situation by occasionally taking charge of indi- 
viduals or small groups who need closer supervision or more special- 
ized instruction than the teacher of a large class can give This 
dream is being realized in the larger city school systems where cadet 
teachers, teaching internes, or adjustment teasers are available 
Some schools cmploj quota teachers,*' one to every fifteen or twenty 
regular teachers, who are free to move about, helping with small 
groups and assisting pupils who present individual problems 

In several large cities, notably Giicago and Qeveland, adjustment 
teachers who have been given special training and are supervised by 
the Child Study Department are assigned to individual buildings to 
give added teaching service m the classrooms In addition to work- 
ing with small groups and individuals, the adjustment teachers can 
administer tests, confer with other teachers and with the pnncipal 
and parents and serv e m a variety of ways as an auxiliary teaching 
staff 

In 1936 Chicago introduced an adjustment teacher plan for supple- 
menting the vNork of classroom teachers in the elementary schools 
These teachers are trained to assemble all child study data, study 
each child and interpret his difficulties, select pupils for remedial 
teaching prepare remedial instruction material, and assist w ith reme 
dial teaching for at least 30 minutes every day The number of 
adjustment teachers increased from 100 to 275 m the school year 
ending June, 1938 This work has been reported by William H 
Johnson (24) E V Jacobs (23) has also described the work of 
the adjustment teacher in individualizing elementary instruction 

In other systems these auxiliary instructors are called helping 
teachers one such teacher usually being assigned to a building This 
teacher is provided with a room to which children from various 
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the child’s problem as a whole m a way that subject teachers arc 
unable to do m departmentalized teaching The homeroom teacher, 
who assumes responsibility for the adjustment of a class group 
throughout the term, serves as the guidance counsellor for the group 
The ways in which guidance services can contribute to individual- 
ized instruction are described by Cccile Flemming (11) and b> the 
author (20) The contribution of supervised study to individualiz- 
ing the high school program is reported by P R Spencer (32). 

Reaching the Exceptional Child 
The Slow Learner — Approximately 20 per cent of the school 
population consists of mentally slow children who cannot keep up 
with school work organized for normal children of the same age 
(4) Uniform curriculum standards resulting in continual failure 
have, in fact, multiplied the slow learners’ problems Unable to 
handle formal textbook lessons, these children have tended to “sit” 
their way through school until they reach the age for leaving One 
dull child, praised at the beginning of the term for some small accom- 
plishment, said, “No one ever told me before that 1 did good work. 
I was always told mine was no good, so I never tried any more ” 

A teacher who has a third grade with 36 pupils has described sev- 
eral of the slow learners m the class 

Gifford, 13 A big boy, very quiet, who seems content just to sit He 
cannot read, do number work or spell He writes very poorly, but he 
draws well when allow ed to draw anything he likes He lacks ambition 
and initiative 

Allen, 11 Abig boy, quite a “showoff ' and a bully He cannot read 
do number work, or spell He writes very poorly, but he draws and does 
hand irork- quite He tends fo opset whofc group if not chs^y 
supervised 

Vidor, 13 A nice boy, quite big, who seems anxious to learn He 
cannot read is very weak in spelling and number work He writes fairly 
Well and is quite good at hand work and drawing He is dependable 

Sieve 11 A brother of Victor and much like him 

Lticile,ll A nice little girl, small for her age who is always willing to 
help She reads httle and is poor in number work and spelling 

The teacher comments 

My problem is how to reach these children I do not feel that I can 
spend too much time with them at the expense of the rest of the class 
Yet in a great many things they cannot be taught along with the others 
because they get nothing from the lessons Allen and Gifford have al- 
ready become quite a problem for the community, simply because they 
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Health projects also can be both practical and interesting to dull 
children. 

Slow learners need more continuous and consistent guidance m 
all aspects of their living than do other children. They need small 
tasks at which they can succeed. Children 'm one slow primary group 
became engrossed in word card games. For the first time they suc- 
ceeded with something at school, though it was no more than picking 
out four cards all containing the same w'ord. This gave them so 
much satisfaction that the teacher had no difficulty in advancing them 
to the next lev^el in the games. 

Improvement and growth must be visible to any child, but it cannot 
be if the task js beyond his grasp. There needs to be more experi- 
mentation with teaching methods that instill confidence and give 
feelings of security. 

When slow learners arc grouped for separate instruction the ob- 
jective should not be “more and better drill” to bring these pupils 
up to “normal,” but reorganization of class work on a unified activity 
basis so that all the pupils can experience success. 

The MenUUy GUted Child 

The highly gifted child is another deviate who needs different 
educational treatment from the average to prevent him from becom- 
ing a neglected resource. In the conventional school, grade accelera- 
tion or double promotion has been the usual policj* for dealing w’ith 
gifted pupils. Often, however, the evil effects of too rapid advance- 
ment have been recognized and nothing at all has been done for the 
gifted child. Yet how stupid it is to force a child who is able to read 
Les Miserables or ^0,000 Leagues Under the Sea to read third grade 
books just because pupils of his age are usually in the third grade! 

For gifted children simply to be smart or clever at traditional 
lesson learning is not enough. The real challenge to their bright 
minds is a job that calls for creative thinking, for exploiting materials 
in new and untried ways, and for solving problems by unique 
methods. The school that does not place before the gifted child any 
greater challenge than a larger dose of routine lesson learning has 
failed in its duty to him. 

Paul, a mature, alert, business-like little boy of seven who attends 
a large traditional type public school, recently gave an account of his 
school experienre. He had stayed just one month in IB and then 
was put ahead into 2 B because of his obviously superior learning 
capacity. He explained that he read many books at home because 
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2 What significance do the facts cited here regarding individual varia- 

tions in ability and achievement liave for class assignments and 
schoolroom procedures? 

3 Why IS It important to consider differences in mental maturation 

when developing a school program for children ^ 

4 Indicate the information a third grade teacher should have before 

beginning reading instruction with a class group A high school 
teacher before beginning instruction in science 

5 What provisions should be made for individualizing instruction in a 

typical eight year elementary schooP List a number of ways of 
individualizing instruction m the lower elementary grades In the 
middle grades In the upper grades In junior high school 

6 In what ways can the unified program contribute to the individualizing 

of instruction? 

7 Should children of similar ability be grouped together for instruction 

in the skill subjects’ What are the arguments for and against 
ability grouping ’ 

8 Obser\e and describe the ways in which instruction is individualized 

m some modem classroom 

9 What are the current promotion practices in a school with winch you 

are acquainted ’ How could these be improved ’ 

10 What are some of the methods for dealing with the slow adolescent 

whose achievement has reached only fourth grade level’ 

11 What can be done to help the gifted child make better use of his 

abilities ’ 

12 Write five additional questions or suggested exercises based on the 

chapter 
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Selecting textbooks 
Imparting subject matter 
Instructing pupils m skills 

Integrating each j ear’s classwork \Mth that of pre\ lous years 
Establishing and maintaining classroom morale 
Maintaining h) genic conditions in school and classroom 
Participating m school management 

Collecting information about pupils and recording evidences of child 
gro^vth 

AdMSing parents about home guidance of children 
Coordinating activities of the class amUi other classes m the school 
and ^vith those of speaat teachers 
Functioning as educational leaders in the communitj 

Who Should Teach Children^ 

Anyone who undertakes to carry out this broader conception of 
teaching needs certain qualifications that can be summarized as inter 
est in chilSren and knowledge about them, abiht> to work coopera- 
tively with children, knowledge of subject matter, ability to impart 
information, capacity for directing children's actnities, ability to 
work with other staff members m the school and with the parents, 
and understanding of community conditions and problems 

The good teacher is genuinely fond of children, believes that the> 
are important, is able to see the world through their eyes, and has the 
capacit> for taking pains with them The most effective teachers are 
those who observe closel} and consult with the children in order to 
understand them better and to work v\ith them more successful!) 
Patience, s>mpath> , and quick insight are essential for competence m 
teaching 

A school pnnapal recently described the effective teachers on his 
staff as a group of ever growing, open minded, honest, kindl), cul- 
tured individuals who had the highest aspirations for the pupils, saw 
their potentialities, and delighted in observing their minds unfold and 
their personalities develop These teachers were w ell rounded well 
integrated people w ho show ed a zest for life William Lj ons Phelps 
was inclined to place an attractive personalit) even ahead of efficienc) 
as a qualification for successful teaching 

The Teacher’s Role in Child Guidance 

The observ ation is frequentlj made that the modem teacher’s task 
is to teach children not subjects 

In traditional teaching, dictatorial, coercive methods often v%ent 
hand in hand v\ith rote learning and arbitrary assignments Auto- 
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instructor, which is possible only when a friendly, congenial relation- 
ship exists between them. 

Several students who were visiting in a high school noted for its 
modem methods confessed that they were amazed when they saw 
pupils chat with teachers as they walked along the halls together. 
Such a thing never happened in the conventional type of school they 
attended. They were also astonished when they saw teachers and 
pupils working together on friendly footing in the classroom. 

A refugee lad who w’as enrolled “for the duration” in a modern 
scliool in the United States commented : “What I like about America 
is your school teachers. I say, they're really human bein^. Why, 
they could even be your friends.” In his own country the boy had 
been instructed only by “stand-offish,” dictatorial school masters. 

A student teacher working in a modern scliool said, “It’s so pleas- 
ant to be in a school where teadiers are more like real people working 
together, with all the children and teachers engaged in worthwhile 
projects ; there’s freedom and informality, yet each person takes re- 
sponsibility for his share. Life in this school is really dynamic, more 
like real life, because the teachers create such an atmosphere.” 

In a school emphasizing drill on subject matter, teachers usually 
find it difficult to act naturally in their relations with the children. 

Tommy, a fifth grader in such a traditional school, was asked by 
his teacher to stay after school one day to do a few chores. Cheerily 
and quickly he cleaned the blackboards, watered the flowers, and tidied 
the shelvc.s. 

“Thank you, Tommy,” said the teacher, “You did that very 
nicely. I only wish you were as cheerful and willing during school 
hours.” 

“Do you know, teacher,” said Tommy, “that is just what I was 
thinking about you.” 

At another time he said, “I always thought teachers weren’t my 
friends, and I never talked with them before for fear of being called 
‘teacher’s pet.’ ” 

A young girl who appreciated her teacher’s sympathetic attitude 
wrote the following comment when she was encouraged to write on 
any topic she chose : “My best friend is Miss C. [the teacher]. She 
has blue eyes and brown hair. She is very nice to all the other chil- 
dren and me, too. I like her very much.” 

One jolly teacher, whose name was Miss Nolan, said, “The young- 
sters all call me 'Noly' ; we all seem to be such good pals. There is a 
friendly intimacj' among us. Wc express affection oi>cnIv for each 
other.” 
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Pupils leam better with a teacher who is calm m voice and manner 
and nho brings a well balanced personality to the classroom Un- 
favorable emotional states, like measles, are catching 

The Teacher as a Guide to Learning 

The poet Goethe remarked, "Teaching does much au akening and 
arousing, still more ” A teacher cannot learn for the child Learn- 
ing IS self activit} The teachePs task is to stimulate the children to 
learn and to direct the activities that will help them learn This kind 
of teaching calls for more skill than is needed to tell each child exactl> 
what he should do 

According to Susan Isaacs (8), the teacher’s role is to call forth 
spontaneous activity and to utilize it when it arises , to help children 
solve the problems m which they are actively concerned, not to foist 
upon them problems that are unrelated to their world and interests 
The teacher should create m each child a desire to learn by providing 
choices for him to make and allowing him freedom to work out his 
plans 

As a guide to learning, the teacher can stimulate the child s think- 
ing about problems that arise m life situations, direct his tliinking 
about pertinent questions and problems in his dailv experience, help 
him find source materials, and show him how to learn through ex- 
perimenting 

The teacher should be scnsitiv e to the child’s ideas and suggestions, 
select the most promising leads, stimulate the development of new 
interests, and help m planning work The teacher should demon- 
strate how to find information, how to use materials, and how to 
make tilings He should show each pupil the best w aj s of practicing 
to improve skills and to appraise results The good teacher over- 
comes the temptation to follow the easy course and to “tell all “ In- 
stead he encourages the pupils to reach conclusions for themselves 
and directs them in making choices of problems to stud>, of methods 
and resources to use, and of alternative plans to follow The wise 
teacher know s when to step aside so that the group can go ahead w ith 
Its own planning 

A teacher m a progressive rural school, describing his role in the 
unified program, said that lie acted chiefly in an advisory capacit>, 
giving his opinion when requested, and patiently trying to direct the 
combined classroom thought and action into the proper channels 
His clas> was a busy workshop with the teacher giving help unob- 
trusively wherever it was needed • 
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better chance of succeeding with unified teaching than one who is nar- 
rowly specialized in a single field, such as arithmetic, and knows little 
else. Below the high school level, even the arts and crafts fields do 
not require a high degree of specialization before the teacher can 
guide children's learning in these areas. However, teachers who have 
lacked aesthetic experiences themselves may fall short. Teachers 
should be able to sing, paint, dance, model in clay, dramatize, design 
clothes, and write poetry to appreciate the child's urge toward creative 
work and to direct aesthetic experiences at school. 

Teacher Cooperation in School Management and Curriculum 
Making 

There is no greater contrast between the old and neiv in educa- 
tional practices than the trend toward greater teacher cooperation in 
school management, program making, and curriculum planning. 
Under autocratic school management, teacliers had little voice in de- 
ciding school policies. Even class management was dictated by rules 
and regulations imposed by their superiors. The curriculum was 
largely controlled through courses of study imposed on teachers from 
above, and all texts were prescribed in advance. 

What progress has been made within a f e w decades ! The shackles 
have been taken off. Modem school and classroom management 
exemplifies the principles of democratic living that characterize our 
national and civic life. The teachers, who are chiefly responsible for 
the child’s education, now can share in planning and cooperate in 
school management. Planning committees and policy establishing 
councils, consisting of teachers and administrators elected by the 
entire staff, are being established. The conference method is fre- 
quently used in establishing school policies and in developing the edu- 
cational program. The teachers themselves often help formulate 
courses of study, select instructional materials, plan daily schedules, 
and arrange for and conduct professional meetings. 

Teachers need to confer with one another, to pass on information 
and records of experience, and to exchange ideas about methods. In 
one summer education workshop, teachers testified how helpful it was 
to con^r with other experienced teachers about their common prob- 
lems (7). ^ 

Teacher and Pupil Cooperation in the Classroom 

Democracy operates in the classroom if there is a cooperative re- 
lationship between teacher and pupils. I„ the traditional school, the 
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in their own teaching. Teachers also need to do more laming 
tlirough experimentation and firsthand contacts. The inultiplicitj o 
specialized courses and the textbook emphasis in most teacher training 
centers scarcely provides the background needed by teachers who ex- 
pect to use workshop methods with fhcir pupils. 

SeH-Apprmsal 

The teacher would do well to make an occasional self-appraisal by 
asking himself, ^Ts my teaching a satisfying and rewarding experi- 
ence?” If the answer is “No,” then the teacher should try to dis- 
cover where his shortcomings lie. Perhaps he will decide that he 
belongs in some other occupation. 

Traditional, narrowly conceived teaching practices appear to be, 
not the product of any one period in time, but rather a reflection of 
the individual teacher’s vie\\'point with regard to his functions. Each 
new generation calls for a reaffirmation of faith in the broadly trained 
teacher who has the insight and resourcefulness to provide creative 
learning experiences for children at school. 

QcTESTros’S Topics fou Stzjpt 

L What are some of the characteristics of a successful teacher judged in 

terms of modem school practices? 

2. Describe how the conception of the role of the teacher in the modern 

school is changing. 

3. What are the qualities to be sought in teachers who are to direct the 

learning qf «ihildfen in modem schools? 

4. Of what importance is a teacher’s personality in working with 

children? 

5. Indicate any contrast you see behveen the teacher’s functions in the 

traditional and in the new type of school. 

6. WTiat can teachers do to further good human relations at school ? 

7. Does traching by unified aclirity methods require more ability, more 

origirality, and broader bacl^ound on the part of teachers than 

teaching separate subjects ? Explain. 

8. Describe instances of the teacher's ‘‘learning along with the children.” 

9. In what ways can a teacher encourage and help children to find out 

things for themselves ? 

10. To what «tent should teachers participate in school management out- 

side their own classrooms? 

11. Should there be more men teachers in our schools? Explain the rea- 

sons for your answ'er. 

12 . \Vte^eparation do teachers need for handling the unified program 
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EVALUATION OF RESULTS WITH THE UNIFIED 
PROGRAM 

How well do unified methods based on organized learning princi- 
ples work when subjected to the test of classroom experience^ Tour 
lines of evidence furnish proof that the new er methods, which feature 
learning through experiences, workshop methods, a unified program, 
flexibility in planning, and a richer school life for children, achieve 
results that are generall} more satisfactory than do more com entional 
methods with their limited objectives These lines of evidence are 

1 Modern research into the nature of the learning process and the 

data on child development referred to m Chapters 3 and 4 

2 Testimony of experienced teachers who have tried alternative 

methods and who have pioneered m vitalizing the educative 
process for children 

3 Data on progress made by pupils in schools organized around the 

new learning principles compiled from records of graduates 
from these schools 

4 Comparison of outcomes resulting from experimental and con- 

ventional methods 

Testimony of Teachers 

An elementary school teacher who bad ined the newer methods 
for a year found that the pupils of that year retained knowledge 
longer, showed more self discipline were able to use tools and mate- 
rials better, and developed a wider range of talents than pupils who 
had followed a conventional program They were more cooperative, 
developed broader viewpoints and wider understanding, and took 
more interest m their school work 

Teachers at the Lincoln School of Teachers College reported 
growth m the children’s feelings of personal security, ability to work 
together cooperatively development of new interests, understanding 
of the community in which they live and mastery of the tool subjects 
and skills as shown by test results and by achievement observed m the 
classroom There was evidence of improved standards of work and 
416 
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effort after they are well started than is possible in short, isolated 
study periods. 

High school teachers have reported that they have more to bujld 
on when their students have attended elementary schools organized 
on unified teaching principles. The pupils have learned how to dis- 
cover things for themselves, how to use reference materials, how to 
compile reports, and how to evaluate their findings. 

Testimony of the Graduates 

The graduates of an experimental school which featured the uni- 
fied program in the elementary grades and integrated courses in high 
school were asked to appraise the results of their training. The ques- 
tion asked was: “Of what advantages and limitations were you 
aware?” ( 14 ). 

The advantages of the methods used were reported to be the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of the school, independence, opportunity for self- 
expression, sj’mpathetic and understanding teachers, superior oppor- 
tunities for social contacts, wide student participation in affairs of 
the school, time for experimentation and creative work, and oppor- 
tunity for individual adjustments in courses and assignments. Limi- 
tations indicated were shortages in factual information of the sort 
needed in freshman work in college, lack of knowledge of formal 
grammar needed in foreign language study, and lack of skill in punc- 
tuation needed in college freshman essays. 

These graduates felt that they had gained attitudes and skills that 
enabled them to keep on learning after school days were oven 

Objective Studies and Surveys 

During the past few years results of controlled experiments with 
the newer practices compared with formal teaching have been re- 
ported. 

A summary of evidence from comparative studies of formal and 
nontraditional schools, made during the past 25 years, has been pre- 
pared by G. Derwood Baker and his associates ( 1 ). Data are cited 
for the Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
the public schools of Houston (Texas), Roslyn (New York), Santa 
Monica, Pasadena, and Los Angeles (California), and other places. 
The publication contains a bibliography of sixteen titles. 

One finding is that pupils learn basic skills as well in a unified 
program offering less formal instruction as they do where instruction 
in skills is more direct, intensive, and time consiuning. 
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arts, arithmetic, social studies, handicrafts, reading, and fine arts 
They also showed a greater duersity of interests and more abilit> 
to work at tasks on their own initiative (27, 36) 

Robert Thorndike, John Loftus and Bernard Goldman (29), who 
conducted the sur\ey, observed more teacher questioning and pupil 
answering m the control classes than in the experimental The ac- 
tivit> classes showed more student leadership, more producti\ e work 
in writing and art (whether sponsored directly or indirectly by the 
teacher), somewhat more semi independent and independent activity, 
more giving and taking of help, and more communication between 
pupils Observations of excursions showed that the activ ity program 
produced some gain m the ability to maintain discipline m out-of- 
school situations and possib!> other gains in the degree of interest, 
participation, and social responsibiIit> 

As a result of the outcomes from these six years of experimenta- 
tion, New York Gt> introduced in 1942 the unified experience cur- 
riculum in the lovser grades for 600,000 children, with the expecta- 
tion of extending the new methods to all the elementary grades 
In an experiment conducted m primary grades m London schools 
reported by D E M Gardner (8) similar results were found Four 
experimental (free activity) schools were paired with control schools 
of a corresponding social level in which teaching was of a formal 
t>pe The children tested were paired for age and mtelUgence Tests 
were given when the children were six years old and some were re- 
peated a year later Results of this stud> demonstrated that the chil- 
dren m the experimental schools performed better on imaginative 
and constructive tasks, showed more initiative m tasks involving con 
centration (vshether the activities were self chosen or selected for 
even, whew wat. vwtsvwwcalbj wAwtsV-wg, WTifi 
on tasks demanding self confidence Their social behavior to- 
ward adults and toward each other was more cooperative They 
did as well as the control children in formal educational sub- 
jects and in tasks involving neatness, and they showed general 
superiority in liveliness and keenness which was reflected m all their 
work 

At the Spe>er School (38) an experiment with slow learners was 
earned on with unified projects which involved learning by observa- 
tion visitation, and discussion, by carrying on various artistic, and 
dramatic activities and b> using pictures, construction activities, 
sound motion pictures and other devices to supplement textbooks 
Results showed that the newer practices did not handicap the children 
in an} wa> The> learned as much m the content subjects as equiva 
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leadership of Dr Willard Aikm, to inlroducc, as an experiment, a 
senes of integrated courses in place of the traditional academic sub* 
ject curriculum Colleges agreed to accept recommended graduates 
of these schools even though the students' records did not show 
the accepted units custonianlj required for college entrance Man) 
students w ho w ere m tlie ninth grade or freshman > car in high school 
\\hen the exjicrimcnt ^^as begun, had graduated from college \vhen 
It as finished Records ere kept of gro\s ih made b) students under 
the new program during the high school >cars The progress made 
m academic work, contribution to college life, and other traits h) 
selected students who attended college was also studied intensively 
Certain students were matched with those of the same sex and com- 
parable abilit) who had graduated from high schools ofTcrmg tradi- 
tional courses College marks and amounts and kinds of participation 
m campus affairs were compared It was found that the average 
grades of the experimental group in college exceeded the control 
group by a slight amount In mtellcctua! competence, m success in 
other areas of college life, and m ability to adiieve personal goals the 
lixpenmcntal students were almost uniforml) superior by a small but 
consistent margin Thc> were not handicapped m their college work 
as a result of following new t)*pe courses m high school, in fact 
students from the high schools that departed more radicall) achieved 
distinctly higher standards In general, the experimental group non- 
traditionallj trained showed superiority over the control group in 
the fiucnc) with which they expressed their ideas, m their creative 
contributions, and m their participation m affairs of an intellectual 
nature (37) 

Graduates of the six most progressive schools achieved far more at 
college in all respects than the graduates of traditional schools with 
whom they were compared (4) 

Ronald Lippett and his associates at the Universit) of Iowa studied 
three t)'pes of classroom organization, one described as democratic, 
one as autocratic, and one as ‘ laissez faire ” The> concluded that 
under a dictatorial system children were quarrelsome, sullen, and de- 
structi\e, or else submissive, repressed and apathetic. Under 
‘ laissez faire ' anarchy prevailed, and children were restless, squab- 
bled engaged in horseplay, and accomplished little Under the demo- 
cratic s>stem children were friendly, cooperative, and independent 
and showed initiative and a sense of responsibility (21) The) were 
able to carr> on their activities successfully when supervision was 
lacking 
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method There must aln a> s be some trial and error to determine the 
best practices to follow with any group Unimaginatue or unre- 
sourceful teachers nulhfj cieii the best programs 

Most of the new trends are not so new after all There hate al- 
wajs been progressite teachers who dcsiated from the beaten path, 
were not “set in their ways,” had better sense than to follow a stereo- 
typed blueprint for teaching, and used originality in their teaching 

Higher Costs 

Richer educational experiences for every child during his years 
of compulsory attendance at school do cost more than traditional 
school training But it seems a sound argnmciit tliat if the United 
States of America can finance a war winch cost 300 billion dollars, 
and if Its citizens can pay a “gate” of two million dollars for a prize 
fight. It has ample means to sup|iort a thoroughly up to date system 
of education In a survey of one Castem slate where expenditures 
for education exceed the average, it was disclosed that for every dol- 
lar spent for education, $1 61 was spent on alcoholic beverages, and 
that for every dollar spent on all luxuries combined, only 312 cents 
was spent on education Paul Mort (39) Ins shown that there is a 
substantial correlation between the per pupil cost of instruction and 
the quality of teaching 

Counteracting Reactionary Tendencies 

There will always be forces at work in every community which at- 
tempt to defend traditionalism m school practices and seek to thwart 
efforts to modernize the schools The forward looking educator is 
challenged, first, to marshall the evidence in favor of the newer prac- 
tices in the schools and, second, to inform the public of these facts 
Pressure for retrenchment can be combatted through publishing the 
sort of factual data reported in this clmpter 

The School and Public Relations 

The support of an informed and enlightened public is needed in 
any community that aspires to better schools, for the schools can 
progress no faster than public sentiment permits The school must 
take the initiative in helping the average taxpayer to understand the 
changes that are required to keep the public schools abreast of the 
times and m enlisting support for school improvement A school 
building program or a campaign for better teacher salaries will be 
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2 In what ways do the newer methods contribute to self motivation of 

learning? 

3 What evidence is there that methods m modern schools serve to 

discipline the pupils ? 

4 Summarize the experimental evidence in favor of the newer practices 

m education 

5 Summarize briefly the chief findings of Leonard and Eunch (20) 

6 Suggest further experimentation tliat might be carried out to evaluate 

innovations m school practice 

7 What are some of the objections most commonly voiced against inno- 

vations in education? How can these arguments be met’ 

8 What precautions need to be taken to insure the success of the newer 

practices in education’ 

9 What steps could be taken to inform the general public about the 

work of the school’ 

10 What can be done to influence community sentiment m favor of im 

proved methods m harmony with principles of organized learning’ 

11 Write five additional questions or suggested exercises based on the 

chapter 
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